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TO 
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OF 

The late Mr MAINOCKJI CURSETJI 

THE FIRST INDIAN MASON. 

AND 


TO MY MOTHER LODGE, 

THE LODGE RISING STAR OF WESTERN INDIA, 
WlIIOll WAS FOUNDED BY HIM. 




PREFACE. 


In this volume, I publish my following papers on Ma* 
sonic subjects : — 

1 The Legandary and the Authentic History of Free- 
inasonary. 

2 Zoroaster and Euclid. 

3 King Solomon’s temple and the ancient Persians. 

4 Ch arity. 

These papers formed the subjects of various lectures. 
The first paper formed the subject of three lectures, 
delivered in the Masonic Hall, before the Lodge Rising 
Star of Western India, Two of these were delivered 
on 1st July and 5th August 1905. The third was 
delivered on 1st September 1906. A part of the second paper 
formed the subject of a public lecture, delivered at the Framji 
Cowasji Institute, under the auspices of the Gath^ 
Society, on 19th September 1904. Both these papers were, 
at first, published in the K. R. Oama Masonic Jubileo 
Volume edited by me. The third paper formed the subject 
of a lecture, delivered at the Masonic Hall, before the Lodge 
Rising Star, on 6th April 1907. It was tlum published in a 
book form. The fourth paper formed the subject of a lecture 
delivered before the same Lodge on 5th October 1907. At 
the end of the lecture the Lodge had resolved to publish it.i 

(1) After writing this preface, I had, through the kindness of the 
author, the pleasure of a hasty look at the advanced proofs of the- 
‘‘History of Lodge Rising Star of Western India No. 342, S. C.,’* by 
Rt. Wor. Bro. D. F. Wadia. I find therein (p. 327), the following refer- 
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It is here printed for the first time. 

As an Appendix, I give some Avesta passages in 
Gnjarftti and English characters with their translations, in 
the hope that they may be of some nse to Parsee Lodges, for 
being read at the opening and closing in the three degrees. 
The first set viz , those to be read at the opening in the 
three degrees, was prepared at the suggestion of Brother 
Jehangeer Oiirsetjee Mistri, the Master of the Lodge 
Rising Sun, in 1906. I give, with liis permission, at 
the ond of the Volume, his letter on the subject, irhich will 
speak for itself, and will give the reason which led him to 
ask for these passages, and led me to select the particular 
passages. The second set of passages, viz. those to be read 
at the closing in the three degrees, was prepared, some-time 
after this, at the suggestion of Brother B. G. Patel, the then 
Master of the Lodge ‘Zoroaster’. 

The Alexandra Native Girls’ English Institution celebrat- 
es its fifty years’ Jubilee in March 1913. The coming occa- 
sion reminds us of its distinguished founder, the late Mr. 
Manockjee Cursetjee, and I dedicate this volume, the result 

ence to the abore-ineutioiied list two lectures ; 

♦‘These lectures were highly iiiterestiug, and the one on “Charity’' 
by Brother Mody was so highly appreciated by the brethren, that it was 
resoWed that it should be printed and circulated among the members, 
and that a special day should be appointed on which there would be no 
Ic^e meeting, when Freemasons from all lodges should be inrited and 
ihe lecture should be repeated by Brother 'Mody,^ Blather K. B. Oania 
eliar^terised the leOture as a very unique one, and paid a high trib*lbs 
fpm iibay at^ 

jight in entertaining Idle brethren, whenever he could get the opportu- 

of MOy with Instruetive discussions on masonio subjects 
effort sho^ great industry and deep search at the 
iourew'’ 




of my poor Masonic studies^ to him, as an humble token of 
my esteem and admiration for his pioneer work in various 
walks of life, and as a souvenir of the Jubijee of his Insti- 
tution, which was, it is said, as dear to him as a child. It is 
nearly a quarter of a century since he is gone, but his son 
and daughter, Mr. 0. M. Cursetjee and Bai Sirinbai 
Manockjee Cursetjee, have, with filial piety and affection, 
looked after this pet child of their father, and have 
nourished it to manhood, with paternal love. All 
honour to them for this good work! As the Avesta^ 
says ‘‘ the souls of the dead rejoice at the brilliant deeds 
of righteousness by the living/ 

Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee was a pioneer in many fields 
of work. He was a pioneer in founding the above Institution 
for the higher education of Indian girls. He was a pioneer 
in opening the gates of Freemasonary for Indians. He was 
r, pioneer in opening the portals of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society for Indians. On the occasion of the last event, the 
then President of the Society, the Hon’ble Mr. Frere, very 
properly said : “All honour be to him for his characteristic 
perseverance and indomitable courage on this as on all occa- 
sions.’’* Not only as a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
but also as an individual, Mr, Manockjee Cursetjee had an 
active hand in helping the study of Iranian subjects by Euro- 
pean scholars, among whom, M. Eugene Burnouf was the 
principal one. From a book published in 1897, by the late 
Madame L'Delisle, the daughter of M. Burnouf, under the 
title of “Papiers d’ Eugene Burnouf, conserves a, la Biblothe- 
que Nationale,” we find that Mr. Manockjee was a valued 

(1) YHfm XVl. r. 

(2) Vid^ my book, ** A Glimpse into the Work of the B.B.B.A. 
Sopiety duriDg the past 100 years, from a Parsec point of view, p. 168. 
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•correspondent o£ Burnouf. We have in this book, 12 letters 
•'oE Burnouf addressed to Mr. Manockjee. As said by me else- 
where^, these letters give us a glimpse of the character of 
both, Mr. Manockjee and M. Burnouf. Burnouf gets 
enthusiatic on having an opportunity to correspond with u 
man of the blood of Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. No wonder,, 
then, that when he, later on, saw Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee 
in person in Paris, he exclaimed, “A living Parsee, this is 
a glorious day ! ” 

It is as a token of my admiration of Mr. Manockjee and of 
^his work as a pioneer in several walks of life, — and among 
them that of Masonic life — that I dedicate this book of 
“Masonic Papers” to his^Sacred Memory. It is well said, that 
in commemorating* the dead, it is the living that are benefited. 
May his sacred meniory inspire and benefit all who work in 
the various paths of activity opened by him. 

In addition to his name, I connect this ^ book 
with the name of “The Lodge Rising Star of Western India 
No. 312 S.C.,” which was the first Indian Lodge in India, and 
which was founded by Mr, Manockjee in 1843. It is my 
mother-Lodge, and its portals have thrown much fresh light 
on the path of my studies and knowledge. I r(3member, with 
pleasure and gratitude, the several pleasant evenings that I 
had spent in the Lodge, in the pursuit of Light and Know- 
ledge. May the remembrance of those pleasant evenings, 
and the recollection, that I was led there by one, who was my 
“guide, friend and philosopher” in various ways, — I mean the 
late Mr. Kharshedji Riistamji Cama — inspire me with many 
good thoughts, and among them, those of the distinguishing 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, taught by Masonry. 

Mount Hall, Panchgany, 1st January, 1913. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

( 1 ) 
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THE LEGENDARY AND THE ACTUAL HISTORY OF 
FREEMASONRY. 


Lust 5 oar, our (Lodgo Rising Star ot* VVostorn India') 

resolved to celebrate the 50 years' Masonic 

Jubilee 01 its esteemed member, liro. Iv. R 
Oarna, by issuing a Masonic Jubilee Volume in liis lionour. 
1 was entrusted with the work of editing it. I thought, 
that, us an Editor, I myself must contribute one or 
more papers ; and noi only that, but I must be in a 
position, however poor, to see, how far the contributions 
of others are acceptable as appertaining to the subject of tlie 
Volume. To contribute, and to put myself in such a posi- 
tion, I studied the history of the Institution. Masonic litera- 
ture is vast, and I am sorry I could not afford time to go 
over mucli of that literature. But I have studied the work 
on Masonry, by Albert Gallatin Mackey. Dr, Mackey’s 
work consists of four beautiful volumes running over a good 
deal of useful matter pertaining to Masonry. But for the 
Bubjeot of History, the first two volumes are very impor- 
tant. In tlris paper, I lieg to submit the result, poor as 
it is, of my studios. It is rather the summary of the History 
as given by Mackey, with a few observations hero and there 
of my own. The paper does not pretend to be anything more 
than the notes of a student, and .if, as such, it will be of soine 
use to my bretlircn, I shall be glafd. 
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1 

PilRI.IMlNAllV OIHEIIVATIONS, 

Tho }Iistoi 7 of ancient institutions, like the history of 
ancient nations, is, in its early part, some* 
wbat sliroudcd in mysteries. Tho same is 
the two* ^’otwcoii ancient Institution of Free- 

masonry. Its histoi*}^ can be divided into two 
parts: I. Its legendary history, and II. its authentic history. 

Though thus divided and separated, the latter has some 
germs of conmetion with the former. As observed iu his 
'^Primitive < dulturo” by Tylor, whom Mackey quotes in the very 
beginning of liis work, there seems no Immim thought so 
primitive as to have lost its hearing on our own thought, nor 
so ancient as to have broken its connexion with our own life.*^ 
♦Sve, we must look with some kind of reverence, to old 
logen<ls, and to the legendary history of 
tor oia Prof. Max Milller 

who was the foremast scholar of the last 
contury in the subjects of ancient religions, languages, legends, 
and folklore, says in liis ‘'Science of Language*^:^ ^‘Every 
thing is true, natural, signiftcant, if we enter with a reverent 
spirit into the meaning of ancient art and ancient language. 
Everything becomes false, miraculous, and unmeaning, if 
wo interpret the deep and mighty words of the seers of old 
in the shallow and feeble sense of modern chroniclers.’^ 
He observes elsewhere also: that, “There is reason at the 
bottom of everything, however it seems unreasonable to us, 
in tlie customs and laws of the ancient world.’’® 

In the matter of church or religion, there prevails, now* 
adays, what we call Higher Criticism.” 
That spirit of criticism has been applied to 
many old institutions, and our Institution 
of Freemasonry has not escaped that spirit of modern criti- 
1 2n<i Rerie«5, )>, 571). ^uotod M ‘‘ History of Froemasonryj* 

y «d. I. a' M tx M iUlejr^s S yienc® of Myi;holo>y,*V p. tO 1. 
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cism. But what has happened in the case of Church or 
Iteligiott must also happen in the case of our institution. The 
“Higher Criticism'’ has not destroyed religion. Religion, as 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, has survived 
all criticism. It is tlio superfluities and excrescences, that have 
been dcstr03'ed, are still being destiwed, and will always be 
deatroj“ed. They are always changing, but that change, that 
destruction will leave the orii^inal elements imdestroved. It is 
said that Grant Duff was once introduced by Renan to a French 
Philosopher. The latter said that they had destroyed every- 
thing in France in matters of religion. Grant Duff asked if they 
had left anything in its j>la<‘c. He said : l.os Irois mots. 

Lo Dleu, L'Ame, La Responsibilitc.” That is, they had kept 
only three words : God, Soul and the Responsibility of the 
soul. Grant Dulf tlien said, that that was enough, they 
kept tlie whole of religion. 

In the same way, Higher Criticism, in spite of its 
iconoclasm, must preserve the fundamental facts in legends. 
Wholesale destruction may do a good deal of harm. The 
nineteenth century has, to a certain extent, done such a Iiarm, 
in thus destroying iiidiscriminately many old institutions. 
Even a man like Prof. Renan, who was looked at with 
suspicion and even dislike by many religious-minded persons, 
had got frightened with such a wholesale destruction. He 
said, “ I fear that the work of tlie twentieth century will 
consist in taking out of the Avaste basket a multitude of 
excellent ideas which tlie nineteenth century has heedlessly 
thrown into it.” 

Now, the Higher Criticism, as applied to the Legendary 

■ , ^ . History of Freomasonr\’^, has, to a certain 

Higher Criticism ^ . , n . * 

as applied to Free- extent, destroyed tho cherished notions and 

umsoury ideas of many an orthodox or staunch 

Mason, who believed Masonry to have come down, if 

not from tho very time of Adaiu, at least from the timo 

of king \Solouion, Avbosp and the name of whose 
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temple play a very proiniiuiit part in ilie phraEoolugy 
ot our ritual. This criticism has shown, that tljere is u 
good deal of anachronism in the legendary history Avhich 
connects the liistory of the Institution with the early Hebrew 
Patiiarchs and with King Solomon, that the legendary 
history does not give the true state of affairs as to its origin, 
that the real cradle of the institution was Home, that it 
began in the early times of the Roman rule, and that the 
mod(3rn phraseology of the ritual which connects it with Heb - 
rew Patriarchs, is a modern thing foisted upu other old ideas. 
Thus our cherished ideas about the antiquity of the Insti- 
tution may be shattered, but still, in spite of all that, we 
will sec that the Institution, though of a later growth, had 
some ideas, tlie germs of which were very old. 

Voltaire, as quoted by Mackey,' is reported to have said 
that Incredulity is the foundation of history.'^ When men 
begin to be incredulous about the traditional origin of old 
institutions or things, they begin to impiirc into the real 
state of facts and lay the foundation of true history. 
TIjo legendary history of Freemasonry based on what is 
known as the Legend of the Craft or the Legend of the 
Guild, though not founded on facts, is one that need nc;t be 
thrown off altogether as an idle fable. It contains, says 
Mackey,' the germs of an historical, mingled often with a 
symbolic, idea, and that divested of certain evanescences in 
the shape of anachronisms, or of unuuthentiuated statements, 
these masonic legends often, nay almost always, present in 
their simple form a true philosophic spirit.’"'* 

There are three schools of writers on 
History of Fm^ Historv of Masonry. 




4 Mackey’s History, Preface, i»i». V-VI, 



The first is’, what iJr. Mackey culls, '•the school 
1. The school of gross credulity,” Writers like Ander- 

erediiliiy SOU uiid Oliver belong to this school. The 

goueral assumption about Masonry is, as we said above, that 
the lustitutiou of Free masonry began at the time when King 
Solomon’s temple was built at Jerusulein. Now, this school 
assumes tliis legend to be true in every detail. They say that 
Solomon Was the first Grand Master, that Hiram Abif was 
the Senior Grand Warden, and that Solomon divided the 
Fellow crafts into Lodges mid so on. Rev. George Oliver 
says that Moses was a Grand Master, Joshua his Deputy and 
Aholiab and Bazalec 1, Grand Wardens. ^ 

The second school, called by Mackey “ the school of great 
skepticism,” goes to the other extreme and 
'neat ** rejects as fabulous everything that tends 

to connect Freemasonry with Solomon.” ® 
They deny that Solomon was ever a Freemason. When an 
attempt is made by our csteeraed Brother, Bro. K. ii. Gama, to 
show, that oven Zoroaster, whose age is, by some writers, 
placed to be even anterior to Solomon, was a Mason, 
disciples of this school deny to Solomon the honour of 
being a Mason. Some-members of this school attribute the 
origin of Freemasonry to the luediieval building corporations, 
the Steinmetzen (stone-masons) of Germany being the distinc- 
tive type of these corporations. 

Between these two schools of extreme views comes in 
the third school which Mackey calls "‘ the 

io Juoeiiisis school of icoiioclasts ” — rather a misnomer. 

They, on the one hand, deny the theory 
of the organization of Masonry at the time of the building 
of the teui]3te of Jerusalem by Solomon, and look for its 
dale of organization to some other period. On the other hand, 

1 Kncyolopjiodia Britannica, 0th Edition, Vol. IX, p. 747. 

» Mackey, 1, p. 7. 



they do not altogether reject the legend but respect it 
as having a symbolic significance, whose value cannot be 
overestimated. They trace its rise in the Old Constitutions ; 
they find it plainly alluded to in the Legend of the Craft ; 
Olid tliej^ follow it in its full development in the modern 
rituals. They thus recognize the influence that tlie story of 
the temple and its builders has exerted in the internal con- 
struction of the Order, and hence they feel no disposition 
to treat it, notwithstanding its historical inaccuracy, 
with contumely.”> The position, which this third school 
takes towards the legendary history of Masonry, is, as Mackey 
puts it, ** Se non vevo c ben trovato/' e.^ If it is not true, it is 
well invented.''® It is a position similar to that said to have 
been taken by a French philosopher between the Orlhotlox 
school of religion and the Atheists. He said, ‘*.If God 
really does not exist, one mast be invented.’' 

Now Mackey, whose work we follow in this paper, belongs 
to the third school. Whatever may be your personal views 
about the origin of Freemasonry, whether you belong to the 
first, the second or the third school, in studying the work of 
Mackey, you have the advantage of knowing the History of 
the Institution, not IVom one stand[>oint of view but Iroin 
all standpoints. In reading his work, you get a glimpse of the 
legendary history as well as of the actual authentic history; 
and then you are in a position to know the facts which cou- 
nect the latter with the basic idea of the former. 


The hypothesis advanced by Mackey is this : “ There 

„ was from the earliest days of lloihe an orga- 
Hypothesis of . \ 

♦he tbirfl school nutation ot workmen under the name of the 

uboiit tlie real A rthtrum^ or Collegium Fahrorum 

that is, the College of Artificers, or the 

( adlege of Workmen. This College consisted of builders nud 

arcliiteets. It was regularly organized into an association, 


Maokey, I, p 


Tbhh p. 8. 



wliii'li was iviarkod with all tlie pocnliuritios thal aftorwanls 
disl.in^nisliod the or ineorporalions of the Middle A^es, 

Tliis eolI<>ge, nourishing greatly under the lat(‘r ernju’re, sent its 
iueiul)ers, iinbiied with the skill in architecture ami the spirit 
of conlVaternity which they had acijuirod in the home organi- 
zation, into the various provinces wliich the Jiomau legions 
penetrated and conquered. Finally, in all those provinces, 
but principally in Northern Italy, in (laul, and in 
Britain, they established similar colleg<‘S or as.so(*iations, in 
which they imparted to the natives their knowledge, of the art 
of building and impre.ssed them with their spirit of fraternal 
co-operation in labour, 

“ From those (Jolloges of workmen sprang in the course 
of time, and after the fall of the Empire and the tran.sition of 
he ])rovinces into independent and sovereign states, organi- 
zations of builders, of masons and architects, who in Italy 
assumed the name and title of travelling Freemasons, in Gaul 
that of the Mestnee des in Germany tliat of the 

Steuvnetzen^ in England that of the Guilds and Companies, 
and ill Scotland that of the Lodges and Iiicorporation.s. All 
these were associations of builders and architects, who wore 
bound together by regulations which were similaF to and 
evidently derived from those by wliicli the Roman Colleges 
had been governed, with others suggested by change of con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

“ The associations, though mainly made up of professional 
workmen, sometimes admitted, as the Roman Colleges had 
done, non-professionals, men of wealth, distinction, or learning 
into their ranks as honorary members. 

‘‘About the close of the 17th century, the number. of 
tliese non-professional members was greutly increased, wliich 
fact must have produced a gradiual and growing iiifluenoe on 
iho organizations. 

“ Fin«ally, during the second decade of the 18th century, 
these nourprofessional members completely changed the eliarac- 



I<^r of ilio ALisonlo or/^noizniions known :if tl)Jii linio iiiKk-r tlu* 
njuiK^ of Lodo’os. Tho oporafivo olonionf w;is oniiroly (diminalcMl 
froni ilioin, and fho .Ijod;>*os l)oeanic no lon^or conipiniios ol' 
IjuiMors, but fratornitios of s]>ociilativo jdnlosopliors. 

Tlio now institution of Hjioculativo l*''roonia>onry iidaiinMl 
)io oilior (‘oiniection witli or rolatioii to the oporativo ornani/a- 
tioii, than tla^ ineniory ol its descent, and t.lie ]^^es^n•^ al io!l of iln^ 
technical lanonac:e uud the tools of tlie art, all ol w]»[oh \vor<\ 
})o\vover, subjected to new and symbolic intcr])reiai ions. 

'•This traiisiilon of the operativ(‘. into lh<* spe(Mi1ati\e 
m ojunzations oecuiTed in London in the year 1717. at whieh ti;ne 
the (irand liodij^e of Fro(‘ ami Aecepterl Masons was estahlivln'd. 

“ l''ri)m England the change; passed over into oilnn* coun- 
tries and Lodg’cs were (3 very where instituted niidor ih<‘ anthorirv 
of the l lrand Lodge of London.*' ^ 

As we have said above, the history of h'laanitasonry, lik(' 
tlie history of many nations and institutions, 

A\itliouti(3 ilisto- 1,0 divided itito two part-: 1. the 

ry, operativr? v'lna i* • i 

speculative legendary, tratlitional, or piadii^toimy and 

ir. the actual, authentie. or historic. 

In th(; case of Freemasonry, the antlientic history ;o>‘ain 
can he divided into two i)arts, as we speak of Opera live Freema- 
sonry or Speculative Freemasonry. The History of the latter, 
}.e,, tlie Speculative Freemasonry, has not at all to look to any 
hoary antiquity, not even to the Jliddlc Ages, for its origin. I t 
(a^mnnenees with the early part of the 18th century (1717 A. I).), 
known as the period of the HevivaL The transition period, 
tlie period of the transition from tlie state of operation into tliat 
of speculation, from the state of Operative Jlasonry to that of 
Speculative), liegan in the 17th century and tlie development 
<‘anie in the early part of the 18th century. It is difficult to 
didennine exactly flic time when tlie Operative period ended 
and the Speculative began. 

Mackey’s Ilifttory, Preface, pp. JX-X, 
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In the same way, it is difficult to determine where and 
when the legendary history ended and the authentic history 
began. As Mackey aptly puts it, the case is like that of 
natural history, wherein it is difficult to draw a line of 
demarkation, where you can safely “ distinguish the highest 
species of a vegetable from the lowest of an animal orga- 
nization.”* Naturalists have long differed as to whether a 
particular species belongs to the vegetable class or to the animal 
class. Though the same may be said to be the case o£ the 
legendary and authentic history of Freemasonry, still, some 
broad landmarks can be pointed out. 

II 

THE LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

Now, coming to the subject proper of our paper, we will at 
first speak of the legendary history of Free- 
masonry. It rests on “ the traditional narra* 
tive which is known as the Legend of the 
Cra/t”^ or the Legend of the Guild. “The most important 
of the myths and legends now taught the Lodges, or pre- 
served in the works of Masonic writers — those that are still 
recognized by the more credulous portion of the Fraternity as 
genuine and authentic narratives — receive their first notice in 
the Legend, of the Craft.''* 

Wc w’ill treat the subject of the Legendary History under 

four heads : 

A. The old Manuscripts of the Legend of the Craft, which 

describe this Legendary Histoiy. 

B. Contents of the old Manuscripts of the Legend. 

C. The Legend proper describing the Legendaiy History. 

D. A Critical lamination of the Legend. 


* Uaokey, I, p. 10, 


* IbU. p. M. 


» Ibid, 
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A. -OLD MANUSCUIPTS OF THE LEGEND OF THE CRAFT, 

Mackey says on the authority of Anderson, that in 1719 “at 
Old Manuscripts SO*"® private Udges several very valuable 

Df the Legend of the manuscripts concerning the Fraternity 

were too hastily burnt by some scrupul- 
ous Brothers, that these papers might not fall into strange 
hands." ‘ But still some manuscripts had been preserved 
and have been discovered. They all are believed to be copies 
oE an early document hitherto not discovered. The oldest and 
the most important of these manuscripts are the following 

1. Halliwell Manuscript, supposed to have been written in 
FVJO A. li. . It is preserved in the British Museum. 


2. Cooke Manuscript, supposed to have Ijeen written in 
11S)0 A. D. . It is preserved in the British Museum. This 
soconl inauuscript, though later than the Halliwell manuscript, 
cjutains the Legend of the Craft in a more extended form. 
Mackey considers it to be “ the matrix, as it were, in which 
that Legend, in the form in which it appears in all the later 
manuscripts, was moulded.”'^ 

3. Dowland. Manuscript, supposed to have been written in 
about 1550. It is based on the Cooke Manuscript and seems to 
bo the first copy from which many later copies have been derived. 
It was published in the Gentleniaii s Maifazhu' of May 1815 and 
the original has since been lost. 

M ickey gives a list of nineteen such important manuscripts. 

The Legendary history ns given by all the above manus- 
cripts is said to be well nigh the same. So 
“'“st buve a common source.^ That 
common source may be an oral tradition, as 
taught by an older generation of Masons to the newer, or it may 
be an older document since lost. In th^ old German record 

1 Mackey, I, p. 13. » Ibid. p. 14. 
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B ritton ill Strasburg in 11G2 and entitled Onlenmj dev SieinmeUeHy 
i, “Tlie Kegulatioiisof the stone masons,” andin tho old French 
record written at Paris in the I2th century and entitled ReijU'^ 
ments sav lea Avta et M'tleva, Le,^ ‘‘The llegulations of the Arts 
and Professions,” the legend of the Craft as given by the English 
Manuscripts is not found. But ilwd does not show that the 
Legend was not known on tho Continent at tlu^ tiine when 
these German and French manuscripts were written. The 
Legend must be prevalent on the Coiitiiieiit early, because, as wo 
will see later on, both according to the legendary history and 
the authentic history, Operative Masonry was introduced into 
England from the (Continent. There are two references in tho 
Legend of the (haft, as described hy the English Manuseripts, 
which lead to show, that the Legend came to England from tho 
< 'ontinent, Tho first is tliat to ( diaries ^fartel of Gaul or 
France. The second is to the ^^Four r'rowned Martyrs” who 
belonged to Germany'. 


Now, out of all the old manuscripts of the Legend of the 
( 'raft, wliich give the Legendary history of 
Masoniy, Mackoy .leserilx-s tlio Ilallhvell 
Manuscript at some length, because it <liffers 
from other manuscripts in its form ami in its contents, ^rackey’s 
description of the manuscript is very lengthy. I give here a 
brief outline of it. 


Mr. Halil well has published in 1810 ‘'A poem on the 
constitutions of Masonry ” from the original Manuscript in the 
British Museum, whi(5h is helieved to have been written in 
about 1300 A. I)., Tho poem, of which this old Manuscript of 
the Briti di Museum is a transcript of about 1300 A. 1)., is, on 
philological grounds, believed to have boon written in about 
1300. 

“ Dr. Oliver maintains that it is a transcript ol the 
Book of (Joristitutions adopted by the General Assembly, held in 
the year 926, at the city of York.”^ But Mackey says it is not 


» Ibid. p. 25. 
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so. Ho says this poem is of Germanic origin xvliile the other 
mannscripts vhich describe the Legend of the Craft are of 
French origin. The Halliwell Manuscript refers to the Legend 
of the Four Crowned Martyrs which is specially German. It 
comes to ns from the stone masons (stcinmetzen) of Germany of 
the times of the Middle Ages. It refers to “ the four Crowned 
Martyrs who were the recognized patrons of German Operative 
Masonry.” No reference is made to them in the Legend of the 
Craft as given in other mannscripts. It differs from the Legend 
of the Craft as given in the later manuscripts in the following 
points. 

1. ' “ It omits all reference to Lamech and his sons, 
but passing rapidly over the events at the Tower of Babel, 
the building of which it ascribes to Nebnehaduezzar, it 

begins with the Legend of Euclid and the establishment 

of Masonry by him in Egypt. 

2. “ There is no mention of King Solomon’s Temple.” > 

3. It refers to the Legend of the Four Crowmed 
Martyrs, who are not alluded to in the Legend of the Craft 
as given by the later manuscripts. 

4. In it there is no allusion to Charles Martel and to 
the event of the introduction of Masonry into England from 
Franco daring his reign, 

5. There is no mention in it of the introduction of 
Masonry into England during the time of St. Albans, but it 
** attributes its entrance into that country to king Athelstan.” 

6. It does not refer to the Assembly at York under 

Prince Edwin. $ 

These points show that the Halliwell poem is of Germa- 
nic origin and the other later manuscripts which treat 
of the Legend of the Craft are of French origin. Between 
it and the other manuscripts^ there is a general 

1 Mackey’s Uifttoiy, p. si. 
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oemblanco as to the foundation but a didereuce as to sub- 
sequent structure. 

Mackey’s description of the Halliwell manuscript is very 

A few thoughts interesting and it attracts our special atten- 

suggested ^ the tjon for tw« reasons. 

Halhwell MS. , , , 

1. Firstly, to one, like myself, who has 

at times to deal with old Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian manus- 
cripts, it supplies a further instance of how old treatises 
suffer in the hands of ignorant copyists. Mackey’s descrip- 
tion of the manuscript shows, that it is the same in the West 
as in the East, same in England as in Persia or India. 

2. Secondly, it shows that formerly, there was no 
formal prohibition from the Pope for the Boman Catholics 
to be Freemasons as we see latterly and even now. This 
appears from the fact that the Halliwell manuscript is believed 
to be a Homan Catholic production. Mackey thus speaks of 
it: “The Halliwell Ms. is evidently a Homan Catholic 
production, and was written when the religion of Home pre- 
vailed in England. The later manuscripts are all Protestant 

in their character... We see ecclesiastical influence very 

strongly manifested in the Halliwell MS.. So marked 
is this that Mr. Halliwell supposes that it was written by a 

priest The Homan Catholic character of the poem is 

proven by lines 693-092 which are occupied in directions 
how the mass is to be heard; and, so ample. are these 
directions as to the ritual observance of this part of the 
Roman Catholic worship, thatitisvery probable that they 
were written by a priest.”* 

The following observations of Mackey, made as the result 

of his study of the different old manuscripts 

on on Masonry, are, from a religious point of 

the study of the view, interesting to Indian Masons, who, as 
manuscripts 

non-Christians, were admitted into Masonry, 
about sixty years ago, after, I think, a somewhat hard 

I Mackey’s History, p» 51* 
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struggle, — a etmggle, in wLicU one of our late eeteem~ 
ed brethren, the late Mr, Manockji Oureetji had taken 
an active part, and in which our distiuguiehed brother, 
whose Masonic Jubilee we are celebrating, took an active 
part latterly, when the question of framing rules and regula- 
tions for the admission of Hindu gentlemen, came before the 
Fraternity. 

Dr. Mackey says, “Now, comparing the religious 
views expressed in the oldest IMasonic Constitution of 
the 14th century, with those set forth in the later ones of 
the IGth and 17th, and again with those laid down 
in the charge of 1717, we find an exact record of the 
transitions which from time to time took place in the 
religious aspect of Freemasonry in England and in some 
other countries. 

1 “ At first it was Homan Catholic in its character, and 
Under ecclesiastical domination. 

2. “ Then, after the Eeformatiou, rejecting the doctrines 
of Rome and the influence of the priesthood, it retained ifs 
Christian character, but became Protestant in its peculiar 
views. 

3. “ Lastly, at the time of the so-called Revival, in the 
beginning of the 18th century, when Speculative Masonry 
assumed that form which it has ever since retained, it aban- 
doned its sectarian character, and adopted a cosmopolitan and 
tolerant rule which required of its members, as a religious 
test, only a belief in God.’’ ‘ 

As thus observed by Mackey, we see, that Freemasonry, 
Mackey’s obeer- which, or rather whose ritual or service, was 
once Christian, has now become non-seo- 
thought to Indian tavian and has thus opened its portals to 
U8,~people of ditterent creeds and faiths. 
But, \fe still see, that, in spite of its non-sectarian cha- 


i Mackey's History, p; 82. 
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racter, the phraseology of its ritual and service is, to a 
certain extent, Christian. 

Again, as we will see later on, and as we have alluded 
to, in brief, above, there has now arisen a school of Masonic 
thinkers, whom Mackey names as iconoclasts — which, I think, 
is rather a misnomer, because a good deal ot their work 
constructive, and not altogether destructive, like that of the 
iconoclasts known in other fields of work. This school has 
shown, that the phraseology of the ritual, so far as it depends 
upon the old assumption that Froemasoniy began with king 
Solomon and his Temple at Jerusalem, is, thougli symbolical- 
ly correct, not historically correct. 

Such being the case, shall we not e:s:press a desire, a 
hope, that there may arise a Master-mind among the Masters 
of the Fraternity, who may bring about another revival 
— a revival, the key-note of which must be a change in the 
phraseology of the ritual? Our Institution from being 
Operative has latterly become merely Speculative. Again, 
in its lleligious aspect we had a tran.siiiou from Roman 
(Jatholicism to Protestantism, and from Prote.'t^tiintism to non- 
sectarianism. What, I think, is wanted now, is a transition 
from its present pliraseology — which, being based on the 
assumption of its early couuoction with Solomon and his 
Temple, is an anachronism — to another phraseology, 

III 

B.~-.CONTENTS OF THE OLD MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE LEGEND OF THE CRAFT. 


Mackey gives the Legend of the Craft as given in the 
Contents^ of the Rowland Manuscript. He follows this 

Manuscripts manuscript because all the subsequent ina- 
of the Legend of , * ^ 

the Craft nuseripts seem to Lave foUo>ved it. The 

following is an outline of its contents. 
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la the beginuing there is au Invocation. It is like the 
I < Invocation Invocation to God, which we generally see 
in most of our Oriental manuscripts, where- 
in the writers invoke the help of God in their work. Almost 
all our Pahlavi and Persian books begin with a short 
invocation of this kind, expressed in the words Pavan 
shaiHH Yazddn, or J3a niim-i Yazad, bakshdt/andeJi, &o., 
i.e,, “ By the name of God, the Merciful, &c.” The same 
object that actuated the ancient authors, actuates us now, 
when we open our Lodges by invoking the blessing of 
God upon onr work. 

The Invocation, as given in all the Manuscripts of the 
Legend of tlie Craft, is to the Trinity — the Father of Kings, 
Ills glorious son, and the Holj' Spirit. This invocation to the 
Trinity points to the Christian character of the early Lodges 
or the Building Guilds of the Middle Agee. In the Legend 
as presented by the manuscripts of the German Constitution, in 
addition to au invocation to the Trinity, there is one to “ the 
blessed Virgin Mary and to the Four Crowned Martyrs.” 
This addition shows “the Catholic Spirit of the German Begu- 
latiouft” The fact, that in the English mauuscripts, the Virgin 
and the Martyrs are not referred to, shows that they are 
Protestant in their spirit. 

Jsext'to the invocation, comes the recital of the purpose 
of the book. It is something like the short 

II. Recital of the preface of our modern books, wherein the 
purpose of the hook ^ ’ 

authors describe the purpose of the book. 
It says that ifs purpose is threefold. 

(a) “ To tell in what manner the worthy science of 
Masonry was begun. 

(f>) “ To tell bow It was afterwards favoured by worthy 
kings and princes and by many other worshipful 
men. 
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The words in the charge in the First Degree, m., ‘'In 
every age Monarchs themselves have been promoters of the 
Art, — they have not thought it derogatory to their dignity to 
exchange the Sceptre for the Trowel!, have patronized our 
mysteries and have even joined in our assemblies,*’ are uttered 
with this view, 

(/‘) To declare the charge that belongeth to any true 
Mason to keep for in good faith.” ^ 

Masonry being one of the seven Liberal Sciences, a 
arid ^ description of its origin, naturally sug- 

the liberal seieuces gosts tlieir enumeration and short dcscri[)tiou. 

They arc enumerated and described as follows : — 

(a) Grammar. It teaches men to speak truly and write 
truly.” 

(/>) Rhetoric. “ It teaches a man to speak fair in subtle 
terms.” 

(e) Dialectic. “ It teaches a man to discern or know 
truth from false.” 

(<l) Arithmetic. ‘‘ It teaches a man to reckon and to 
account all manner of numbers.” 

(e) Geometry. ‘‘Itteaclies mett and measure of earth 
and of all other things.” It is called INrasonry. 

(/) Music. It teaches a man of song and voice, of 
tongue and organ, harp and trompe.” 

(y) Astronomy. It teaches a man the course of the 
Sun, moon and stars.” 

All these seven Liberal Sciences are founiled Ijy Geometry.” 
This is proved by the fact that “Geometry tea die th a man 
aiett and measure, ponderation an<l weight, of all manners of 
things on earth, for there is no man that worketh any scieiice, 
but lie worketh by some mett or measure, nor no man that 
buyeth or selleth, but lie Vmyeth or selleth by some uioasuro 
or by some weight and all these is Geometrie.”® 


» Mackey, I., p. 18. 
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Having enumerated tlie seven liberal Bciences, the 
Legend proceeds to describe their origin 
proper i^egend liistory. This portion forms the 

Legend proper of the Craft. It presents 
the Legendary History of Masonry. We will give below an 
outline of that history. 

Then, lastly, the manuscripts describe the charges en- 
V. The Charges acted at York and other general Assemblies. 


C~THE LEGEND PHOPER OF THE CRAFT. 

Now, wc come to the subject proper of the History of the 
Legend as given in the Legend of the Craft. 

It begins with times before Noah’s flood. There was 
a descendant of Adam named Lamech*^ 
his sons wives, Ada and fSella. By Ada,. 

he had two sons, Jabell and Tuball. By Sella 
he had one son, Tuballcain, and one daughter. All these four 

i The dcsceut of Lamech from Adam runs thus according to Genesis IV. 
Adam 


Mahtijael 

Metbuaaol 


Lamecli 


Mahalaleel 


I I Methuselah 

(o.hiUlnvn by Adah) (children by Zillub (Sella) | 

Jabal and Jubal (Tuball) Tubalcaiu and Lamech 

^aamab (daughter) 1 

Koab 

1 

Shem Ham Japheth 

Canaan 



child /en laiJi the foundation of different sciences. Among them, 
Jabel‘ founded tlie science of (Tcometry ; Tubal the science of 
Music — vocal music and instrumental music, ^Yitll instruments 
like harp, and organ. The third brother Tuballcain founded 
the art of smiths like goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, 
&c. The fourth child, a daughter, founded the art of weaving. 

Anticipating that God would one day take vengeance for 
sin, either by fire or by water, these children wrote these sciences 
founded by them on two pillars, one of marble and the other of 
light bricks, vSO that tlie knowledge of their sciences may not be 
lost ; the ])illar of marble may not be burned by fire, and 
that of light brick may not be drowned by the Flood of Noah. 


2 . 


Noalfs son, Seiii, had a son named Cub or Ouby, This 

Cub had a son named Hermarynos or Harmes. 
liArmes *" 

After the Flood, this Harmes discovered one of 
the pillars, — the stone pillar — and learning the science (of Geo- 
metry) written thereon, taught it to others. 


At the building of the Tower of Babylon, Masonry (or 

, , Geometry) was first made use of* Nimrod,. 

3. Nimrod and , , , Tir m 

Babylon the King ot Babvlon, was a Mason himselt. 


4. Nimrod and 
Nineveh 


When Nineveh was built, Nimrod, tlie king of Babylon 
sent three score (GO) Masons there, at the 
desire of his cousin, the king of Nineveh, to 
build it. When he sent his Masons there, he 
gave them a charge to the following eflPect : — 

( a ) They should be true to each other, 

( />) They should live truly together. 

( r ) They should love their T^ord (Master) truly for their 
pay, so that the master may have worship and 
all that is properly due to him. 


I Jabol also attended upon ilocks of sheep and lambs and 
the firat to hare a bouse of stones and wood, Mackey points to this, as an 
inaccuracy in historical lore. Being the founder of nomadic life, he cannot bC" 
the first builder of houses, because, in such a life, bouses are not wanted. 
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This was the first tiuie that the Masons had the charge de- 
livered to them. 

Now Abraham ^ was one of the descendants of Shem, the 
" Abraham Noah. When he went with his wife 

Sarah to Egypt, he carried there, the know- 
ledge of the seven sciences, which he had learnt from his ancestors 
and imparted it to the people there. 

Among his (Abraham’s) pupils in Egypt, one was Ewclyd* 
(Euclid), who learned from him all the seven 
sciences, and among these the science of 
Ocometry or Mjisonry. Now, it so happened, that the ruler 
•of the land of Egypt and his courtiers had large families. 
Their country was hot. >So, besides their wives, they had kept 
with them other women according to the rule of their times. 
From all these they had imany sons ; and “what to do with 
their sons” was a great question which puzzled the king and the 

1 His descent is thus given in the Genesis X and XI, 

Noah 

1 

Shorn 


6. Euclid 
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AssiuT 


Arphaxad 

Salah 

sier 


Lild 


Aram 


Pelog 

lieu 

I 

Serug 

Nahor 

Terah 


Joktaii 


Abraham Xahor Haran 

(Abram) 

* This is an anachronism, beoauge Euclid lived in the 3rd century B.O 
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noblemen of tlio country. They called a council to devise 
ways and means to employ their sons usefully and honestly. 
They could not think of any proper line or profession for their 
children. So, they issued a proclamation in the country, announc- 
ing, that a suitable reward would bo given to any person who 
would show the best way of employing the sons of the Egyp- 
tian grandees. Euclid heard this and came forward and offered 
his services. He said, “ If you will appoint me teacher of 
your sons, I will teach them one of the seven sciences, viz.,. 
Geometry or Masonry, a knowledge of which will enable them 
to earn their livelihood honourably as gentlemen.” He 
attached one condition to this arrangement, and it was this, that 
he may bo given pow'or to rule over them as a Master. The 
king and his council accepted his terms and gave him a Commis- 
sion to rule over them. 

Then, Euclid taught the science of Geometry practically to 
these sons of the Egyptian grandees. Ho taught them to work 
all masonic (/. e. stone) work, which could be of use in 
building churches, temples, castles, towers, palaces, aud such 
other buildings. 

Having taught them this art practically, he, before 
sending them out into the world to find 

Euclfd living by honest work, gave them 

the following charge or useful advice 

(a) They should bo true to their king and to their 

Lords or Masters. 

(b) They should love one another and be true to one^ 

another. 

(r) They should call each other fellow or brother, and 
not by other humiliating name, such as 'servant. 

(d) They should try to deserve their pay from “the. 
Lord or Master whom they served,” i, e., they 
should do their work well and honestly. 
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(^) They should appoint, from among themselves, one 
who may bo the wisest, as their Master. In electing 
their Master they should be guided by the stern 
merit of the person, and not by the love they may 
bear him, or by the w^ealth that he may possess, or 
by his high lineage, because, if they were to elect 
as their Master or Leader, one who was not proficient 
in the knowledge of his work, the work of the Lord, 
who paid them wages for the work done, would not 
be properly done, and so, they would have a cause 
to bo ashamed of their conduct in not doing the 
work as it ought to be done. 

(/) They should call the person, whoni they thus appoint 
to govern them, their Muster during the term they 
work with him. 


Having given them these and other similar charges, ho (a) 
gave them an oath to observe the instriic- 
tions, {h) advised them to ask for their work 
their reasonable wages, wherewith they may 
live honestly, and (<•) asked them to meet together in a 
-place once a year. 


The purposes for which they were asked to meet were : 

Firstly, to discuss and exchange views as to how they 
•can best serve the Lord, for his profit and to their own 
worship. ^ 


Secondly, to correct anyone of their brethren, who had com- 
mitted trespass against the science, i. to improve, by adnio- 
uition and advice, any member who did not work as he ought 
to work. 

1 Hor« tho word ‘worships is used in its old literal senBe, which 
is now obsolete. The word is made up of * worth * and ‘ ship ’ and means 
worth of character, dignity, honour.*’ Thus Euclid asks his pupils to 
work in a way, that would bring profit to their maaters and honour and dignity 
>to thomaelvee.^ 
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Euclid gave this science the name of Geometry, uuJ 
it is now called Masonry. Thus it was that Geometry or 
Masonry was founded In Egypt, and Euclid was its great 
founder. ^ 


Long after that time, when the children of Israel (Jacob) 

„ ^ , returned to the Promised land (Jerusalem). 

7. David • 1 , , , 

King David began to build the temple of 

Jerusalem, which was then called Teinplum D’ni,*’ He 

loved and cherished and gave good pay to the masons who 

worked under him. Ho gave them the charges which he 

had learnt at Egypt under Euclid and some more charges. 


Solomon, the son of David, continued the building of 
the temple begun by his father. Ho sent 
^ J^usaleTi masons from different countries 
and he had altogether about 80,000 masons 
working over the Temple. Out of this miinber, he ordained 
3,000 as Masters or governors. Irani (Hiram), who was the 
king of another country, and who loved Solomon, supplied 
him w’ith timber for the Temple. This Hiram had a son named 


1 Now the fact of the anachronism, ^vllich places Euclid in the timeof Abra* 
ham, when one kuows it aa a matter of fact that he lived in the time of Ftolemy 
Sauter or Ptolemy I, throws a great doubt on the authenticity of this Legend 
of the Craft for supplying historical facts. But, still, it is an important chain in 
the matter of the consideration of the historical out.growth of Free- 
masonry, Anyhow^ it clearly shows, that modern Freemasonry, which 
wrongly or rightly, is connected with the name of Euclid, had its origin in 
operative Masonry, and that, when it first began, it had nothing to do with Be- 
ligion as ordinarily understood, f , <?., a particular religion, e, y., the Hebrew reli- 
gion, or with any religious dogmas, mysteries or rites. But, it had every thing 
to do with Beligion in the broad sense of the word, when it said “ Whatever 
walk of life you are placed in by the Almighty God, do your work humbly and 
faithfully.*’ The legend teaches many lessons of morality. For example, its 
teachings amount to saying ; “(n) Win your bread by the sweat of your labour. 
X^) Be ruled by order, (o) Be true to yourself, (rO.Bccr in mind that Unity is 
strength. (/?) I^arn to correct your mistakes from others. (/■) Correct the 
nustakes of others, (y) I«eam your art trade or profession well. o*® 

account of your work at least once a year, and see if it is well done* 
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Aynon. * He was a Master of Geometi^'and was the chief Muster 
of all Masons anti was in charge of all the engraving, carving 


I This Aynon is the Hiram Abif, whose name we come across in the ritual 
of the third degree, as that of the principal architect of King Solomon^s temple. 
How are we to account for this difference in names? Mackey thus, 
explains it: 

In the Old Testament (2 Chronicles II. 13) be is spoken of as Hiram Abif,, 
Abif in Hebrc\v means father. It is the same as Arabic | ‘father*.*’ Indif- 
ferent ages, we have different methods of naming persons in relation to their 
fathers. This name, Hiram Abi or Hiram Abif, reminds me of a somewhat 
similar, though not exactly the same, method of naming persons, once observed 
about 300 years ago at Kaosari in some cases. Asdin KakTi was the name 
of a learned Dastur of Naosari, who lived there about 800 years ago, I 
have come across a document wherein he names himself as ^cl 
‘Kaka shrut Asdin,* 2 .€.,“KaUa’s son Asdin.** This seems to us to bo a peculiar way 
of maming a person. It is something like this. My name is Jivanji Jamshedji, 
According to the above method, if I were to speak of myself, I would not say 
“I Jivanji Jamshedji,'’ but would say “Jamshedji shrut Jivanji,** he., “ Jamshedji’g. 
son Jivanji,’* If I wore to name myself in the way Hiram Abif was named, I 
would say “ Jamshctiji Abif,**?. e., “Jamshedji my father.** 

Again, in some documents in old times, a son, instead of signing his own 
real name, simply signed in the name of his father. Weknow the modern prac- 
tice, whereby, a person, who succeeds another person iu his title, assumes that 
name and signs ip the name of the person whose title he inherits. But, it ap- 
pears, that formerly, whether a person inherited or not, he signed in the name 
of his father. A dutiful son considered that to be a w*ay of paying respect to^ 
his worthy fatlier. 

Now, in file case in question, Hiram Abif, the son of Hiram, called him- 
»el£ after his father as “Hiram my father”. In the later manuscripts of the 
Legend of the Craft, i. e.,in the manuscripts of the 18th century, the name of this 
personage occurs in its pr«)per form as Hiram Abif, But in the older manus- 
cripts of the IGth & I7th centuries, c, ^r., in the Dowland Manuscript 
Which we follow, we find the name variously written as Aynone, Aynon, Anon,. 
Ajuon, Aman.and Amon, “ Now, the Hebrew word Adon denotes *a lord, a 
prince, a ruler, or master,* It is, in short, a title of dignity. In the Book Of 
Kings we meet with Adoniram, who was one of the principal officers of King 
Bolomoni aud who, daring the construction of the temple, performed an impof*. 
Unt part as the chief or superintendent of the levy of thirtjr thousand 
horeti who worked on mount Lebanon, 

" The old masons may have confounded this person with Htraan from 
aimil^ity of the terminationai syllabi^. The modem continentai Masons oom* 
mitted tbe ^meerror when they establhhed theRite of Adonhiram or Adoidtamv^^^ 
and gate to Hiram Abif r the title of Adon Hiram dr the Lord or Master Biram*. 
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and masonic work o£ the Temple. Solojnon confirmed the 
charges that his father David had given to the Masons. Thus 
Masonry was established in the country of Jerusalem. 


From Jerusalem, the Masons spread everywhere. Some 
9. Maymus Greens out to leam more, and some to teach 

and Cliarlos Mir- to others. Among them, one was Maynins 
Grocu.s, who went to Franco to teach Masonry 


to others. Among* Ins pupili??, one was Charles Martel, ^ who 
was afterwards elected King of France, He received 
charges from Maymus Greens, and, in his turn, gave them to 
others of his country. He gave Charters to others from 
jear to year to hold their meetings. Thus Masonry camo 
to be established in France, 


Alasonry was introduced into England in the time of 
St. Albans^ who was a knight and a steward 
10, St. Albans of a Pagau king of the time. He built 
the wall o£ the town (Verilamium), after- 

If tho Old Masons did this, thou it is evident that they abbreviated the full 
name and called him Adon. 

“ Bat I am more inclined to believe that the author of tho first or origi- 
nal old manuscript, of which all the rest are copies, called tho chief builder 
of Solomon, Adon, Lord, or Master in allusion to his supposed princely rank and 
his high position as the chief builder or Master of tho works at tho Temple. 

“ The corruption from Adon, to Aynon, or Amon or even Ajiion, is not 
greater than what occurs in other names ia those manuscripts, as when Hermes 
is transmuted into Her marines, and Euclid into Englet.’* (Mackey, T^, p, 75.) 

1 Martel means a ‘hammer,’ and it is said, that he was so called 
on account of the vigour which he showed in hammering or suppress- 
ing the growing power of the Saracens in Europe. He won tho battle 
of Poitiers (Tours) over them in 762 A. D. and checked their power. 
This battle is considered to bo one of tho fifteen decisive battles of the 
world (Vide Sir Edward Creasy’s “ Fifteen Decisive Battles ”). It is said^to 
have checked the power of the Mahomedans in Europe, in the same way 
as the battlo of Marathon is said to have checked that of the ancient 
Iranians. Charles Martel is said to have saved Christendom from Maho- 
.pedanism. Had the Saracens won at Poitiers (Tours), perhaps the whole 
of Europe would have been Mahomedan to-day, 

is called Britain’s proto>martyr, 2 . the first martyr. 
In his youth, he is said to have gone to Borne, On his return to Eng-> 
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wards known as Sf. Albans after bis name. Ho loved 
and cherished the masons employed in building this wall. 
The masons before his time used to get one penny a day 
and their meals, but St. Albans increased tlieir wages to 
2s. 6d. a week, and gave them 3d. for their aonesyncli^ 
He gave them a charter from the king to hold their Assem- 
blies and gave them charges. 

After the death of St. Albans., England being involved 
XL Ethclstoiio various wars* and difficulties, Masonry 


land, he left off Paganism and became a convert to Christianity, lie 
suffered martyrdom during the great persecution of the Christians 
in the reign of Diocletian. Some give the date of his death as 28 3 

A. D., some 200, and others 003 A. D. . He was born at Veiilainium in 

Hortfordahire and was executed there. It is said, that about 400 or 

500 years after his death, a church was built at the place of his execu- 

tion, and both the town and the church were named St. Albans 
after his name. 

1 “A corruption of the old English word noonshun from which comes 
our modern luncheim. It meant the refreshment taken at noon 
when labourers desist from work to sJiiui the heat,*’ Mackey, I , p. 23, note 2. 

In our Lodges it is the W. J, W’s duty to mark iho sun at its 
meridian, to call the Brethren from labour to refreshment and, from 
refreshment to labour again, so that profit and pleasure may be the result.” 
He calls them to refreshment exactly when tlio sun is at the meridian, 
i. e.f at mid-day. This is done then, according to an old usage referred to in 
the Legend of v;h 0 Craft, and as indicated in the very meaning of the word 
' luncheon. 

4 In the fourth century, the Scots, ( i. e., the inhabitants of Scotia, 
by which name the island of Ireland was known for several centuries) 
and the Piets (*^an ancient Caledonian tribe, who preserved their inde- 
pendence under the Romans’Ot often invaded England. In 368 A. D., 
they penetrated as far as London, The Bomans then had relinquished 
Britain. This brought in great confusion and warfare. In 418 A, D., 
whott the Scots and Piets brought another great inroad, the Britons 
requested the Roman legions to come and defend them. The Bomans 
came and drove away the invaders. They then repaired the British 
fortresses and instructing the native Britons, how to make and use the arms of 
defence, again retired. Then the Scots and Piets again invaded England, 
The Native Britons led by the Gaulish Bishop, St. Germain of Aux- 
aine defeated the enemy in 429 A. D, . In this battle, they raised the 
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decliiieJ, because very few great builJing.s wortliy of their 
names, were built. 


well-known cry of Hallelujah, and so, their victory is known as the 
“ Halleluja victory.” 

( The word Hallelnjah is another form of Hebrew i^lle-luiali wliich 
means “Praise (you) Jehovah** it comes from the words *h(ilaV ‘to 
praise/ and ‘Vali’ an ahreviatiou of ‘Yehovah’ or Jtdiovah. Henee the 
word lias como to mean hi of pniiso to God,’ The word Johova 

itself comes from Hebrew huwah Ho be’ and means ‘a self-derived per- 
manent existence’ ) 

But this victory had not a lasting effect. The Scots and Piets ngain 
invaded Britaiu. So in 146, the Britains again implored Imperial Rome to come to 
their help. But Rome itself was then rapidly f tiling. Tiie letter, wliich the British 
ambassadors carried to Imperial Rome, was called “ tho groans of the Britons.” 
This name shows the utterly dcsclato state of the Britons. The letter said 
” Tho Barbarians on tUo one hand chase us into the sea ; the sea, on tho other 
throws 113 back upon the barbarians ; and we have only the hard choice left 
us of perishing by tho sword or by tho waves” ( The Students’ Hume, 1869, 
p. l‘l). A.cfcius, the Roman general was now commanding the troops of the totter- 
ing empire of Rome, wliich itself was threatened at this time by Atiila. 

(The name of this Attila has lately been familiarized to us by a of 

tho German Rmperor in connection witli the Russo-Japan war. He was the 
king of tlio Huns, a tribe of central Asia, which has a long history of its own. 
This tribe is referred to in oar Ave^ta as a tribe hostile to the ancient 
Iranians. In the oth century A.D. they had grown very powerful under 
Attila who came to the throne in A. D. 431. He was called “the Scourge of 
God’* or “the Fear of the World.” The dominion of his Huns had extended 
from the river Rhine in the west to China in tho East, but Attila extended it 
much further in the west. He had even entered into Gaul. Wo find a remnant, 
as it were, of the name of the Huns in Jlnnza, ( /*. c., the place jd of the Huns), 
on tho frontiers of Afghanistan in the East, and in //u//.gary in the West. At one 
time, even Romo wa«i on the point of falling into the hands of Attila as the then 
Pope, Pope Loo wa. himself leading an embassy to him. They say that the fall 
of Rome was averted by the miraculous appearance of the apostles, Peter and 
Paul, in tho camp of the Huns, to accompany the embassy of Pope Leo.) 

The Romans themselves being thus hard pressed had no means to assist th'o 
Britons, who, therefore, called to their aid, the Saxons, who themselves tvero 
pirates and were as bad barbarians as the Scots and Piets. These Saxons 
inhabited the North Western coast of Germany. They invaded England. 
The countries of Sussex, Wessex, Essex and Middlesex derive their names 
from these Saxons, respectively signifying^ the kingdoms of the Southern, 
Western, Eastern and Middle Saxons. 
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King Etlielstone or Athelstony or Athelostane (A. D. 
1125-940) revived Masonry. Peace and plenty having prevailed 

With the Saxons, and also a little after them, came tho Angles, who also 
were like the Saxons, a low German race. The}', as we knoAv, gave the country 
its modern name of England. The Britons had called them to protect them from 
tho frequent inroads of the Scots and the Piets, They camo at first with that 
purpose, but stayed,and gradually, became masters of tho laud. Six different bands 
of these Anglo-Saxons camo and occupied the different parts of tho country from 
A* D. 430 to 547. England was possessed and ruled by so many different chiefs 
or kings. About 150 years after tho first occupation of England by tho Anglo- 
Saxons, there was established in England the Heptarchy or the rule of seven 
Saxon kingdoms. Any one of the riilors or kings of these seven kingdoms of 
England, ^frho happened to be stronger than others, became the Bretwalda 
i, e, the supreme ruler of tho Britains. One Oswy, who ruled in Northumbria 
and died in A. D. 670 was the seventh and the last Bretw'alda. 

After the death of this ruler, Northiimbria foil into oblivion and the rulers 
of Wessex grew in power, Egbert, who camo to power in 833 A. D,, was ono 
of its best rulers. By this time, the kingdom of Mercia under Boorn- 
wolf had risen to eminence. Boornwolf invaded the territories of Egbert 
but was defeated. • At last, Egbert, conquering other kingdoms of England 
became the first ‘‘ Bex Anglorum ’’ i. e., the King of tho English, in 817 A, D, 
He reigned up to 836 A. D., 

By tliis time, England began to bo threatened by another horde of foreign - 
ors. The Scots, the Piets, were overthrown by tho Anglo-Saxons, who 
in their turn became tho masters of the country. They, now in their turn, 
were threatened by the Northmen or tho Danes, who first appeared on tho 
coasts of England in 703 A, D, Bat their more threatening inroads took place 
in the latter part of tho roign of Egbert. Egbert died in 838 A, D., before 
ho could provide for a complete defence against them, and was succeeded by 
Ethelwolf (A, D. 836-858), who was, ono after another, succeeded by his sons 
Ethelbold, Ethelbert, Efcboircd (868-871) and Alfred the groat (871-301). Wo 
know that many a romantic story is connected with the name of the last of these 
monarchs, who is said to have gone to the camp of the invading Danes in tho 
garb of a harper or glee-man to observo their strength and their establishment. 

The name of Alfred the Great occupies that place in the history of Eng- 
and, which, that of Jamshid does in the early history of Persia. So well-known 
and popular was his name even in later times, that all good works of 
after-times are attiibuted to him. As Hume says, ” The great reputation of 
Alfred, however, has catted many of the institutions prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, to be ascribed 
to his wisdom/^ 

I have entered above, into a brief outline of the history of England, in order 
to show, that after the overthrow of the Boman Empire, the sciences, and atnong 
them that, of Geometry, were neglected in England owing to these incessant 
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in his reign, many abbeys apd towns and such other build- 
ings were built in his time. 

He had a sou named Edwin who befriended the masoni5. 
He practised Geometry. Out of his love and regard for the 
Masons, he himself became a Mason, and his ftither gave him a 
Charter to hold Annual Assemblies of the Masons wherever they 
liked in England. He held an annual Assembly at York and 
there gave them charges and taught them manners, and ai*ranged, 
that they may renew their charter from king to king. He 
ordered a collection of old writings, w-liether in French, 
Greek or English, on the sub ject of Masonic cbarges and manners. 
He found, that the intent of all was one, and so, he founded a 
book upon that subject, and ordered, that, wherever a new Mason 
was made, tliat book of charges should be read to him. 

wars with the Soots, Piets, Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, and owing to the 
internal dissensions. This is shown by the following statement of Hume about 
Alfred the Great. “ Ho (Alfred) usually divided his time into three euual 
portions; one was employed in sleep and the refection of his body by diet and 
exorcise; another in the des])a.tch of business ; a tliird in study and devotion ; 
and that ho might more exactly measure the hours, he made use of burning 
tapers, an expedient suited to that rude ago, wlien the geometry of dialling 
and the iiiechanism of clocks and watches wore totally unkown.** (Hume 
(1639) p. 4G) 

Now Alfred the Great was succeeded by his son Edward (901-925 ) who 
was succeeded by his natural son Atholstane ( 925-940), a zealous Christian 
who had got tlio Bible translated into Anglo-Snxon. Hia was a reign 
of peace and prosperity. Ho helped commerce a great deal. Among his 
many wise laws, one was this : that a merchant wlio made three long voyages 
on his own account was allowed to be ranked as a “Thane or a gontleman’^ 
It reminds us of the Mahomedan custom of ranking a man, who has once 
visited the sacred shrine of Mecca, *a hadji’\ 

Athelstane had great intorcouree with foreign kings. The continental 
kings sent their princes to his court to he educated under him. 
It was this Athelstane or Ethelstane, who, according to the Legend of 
the Craft, revived in England, Masonry, which was neglected for about six 
centuries after the death of St, Albans. It is peace and prosperity that 
helps the study of arts and sciences. For these six centuries, England was 
altogether drowned in external and internal wars. She had, aS it wxre, no 
money to build her public buildings. So, very naturally, the" art of Masonry 
had fallen into neglect. 



The Legendary Ilisfory as given by the IjOgend o£ the 
Summary of the tluis siuiimed up. It traces “ tie 

science (of Masonry) as it is always called 
from Laincch to Nimrod, who Mbnnd ’ or invented the (Jraft 
of Masonry at tlio building of the Tower of Babel, ami then to 
Euclid, who ‘ having learnt it from Abraham who had gono 
to Egypt,’ established it in Egypt, whence it was brought 
by the Israelites into Judea, and there again cstahlislied 
by David and Solomon, at the l)uililing of the Temple. Tlience, 
by a wonderful anachronism it was brought into Franco by one, 
(Maymus)Namus (irecus, who had been a workman at the Temple, 
and who organized the Science in France under the auspices o£ 
Charles .Martel. From France it was carried to England in the 
time o£ St. AU)ans. After a long interruption due to the 
Danish and Saxon wars, it finally took permanent root at York, 
where I’rince Edwin called an Assembly, and gave tlio Masons 
their charges under the authority of a Charter granted by 
King Atbeistau/’^ 


Now, Mr. Mackey tries to show, that the Legend of the 

The Legoml a l.is- couhiins many “ absurdi- 

torical myth, fouiulca ties ajid anaclironi.^ms,” and though it 
oil historical truth i -ii u ' 

abomuls witlimany myths, ‘‘contains the genu 

of historical truth.” “It is, indeed, an historical mytli — one of 

that species of myths so common in the Mythology of antiquity 

^Yhich has a foundation in historical ti-uth, with the admixture 

of a certain amount of liction in the introduction of personages 

and circumstances, that are either not historical or are not 

historically^ treated. Indeed, it may be considered as almost 

rising into the higher class of historical myths, in which the 

historical and truthful greatly predominate over the fictitious. 


In the conteinplatiou of the Legend of the Mediieval 
Masons from this point of view, it would be w^ell if we should 
govern ourselves by the profound thought of Max Miiller, who 


i Mackey, I, pp. 3S-34. 
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says ill writing on a cognate suliject, that ‘ everything is true, 
natural, significant, if wo enter with a reverent spirit into the 
meaning of ancient art and ancient language. Everything be- 
comes false, miraculous and unmeaning, if we interpret the deep 
and mighty words of the seers of old in the shallow and 
feeble sense of modern chroniclers’. ^ 

‘\Exainiiied in the light of this sentiment, which teaches 
us to look upon the language of the myth, or Legend, as con- 
taining a deeper moaning than that which is expressed upon its 
face, w(i shall find in the Legend of the Craft many points of 
historical reference, and, where not historical, then symbolical, 
which will divest it of much of what lias been called its 
absurditje>s.” ^ 


V 

B. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE LEGEND OF THE CRAFT. 

Having given the Legendary History of the institution, 
Different parts of by tho Legend of the Craft, we 

the Logond examine, rather critically, some 

of the principal parts of the Legend, which stand out like 
prominent landmarks, 

I. FIRST PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF THE 
FOUNDATION OP THE 7 LIBERAL SCIENCES 
BY THE CHILDREN OF LAMECH. 

We will first examine that part of the Legend, which 
describes the several liberal sciences, and among them that 
of Geometry or Freemasonry, and attributes their discovery 
to the children of Lamech. We will examine this part under 
two heads 

A. At first, we will examine the time, place and circum- 
stances, whichled the Legendists to begin their legend of the 

» Science of Langnege, 2nd Series, p. 678. * Mackey, Vol, I, pp. 88-39. 
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craft with au account of the seven Liberal Sciences in which 
their special science of Geometry or Masonry was included 
as the most important and the most prominent. 

B. Secondly, we will examine the question of the 
discovery of the sciences, attributed to Lainech^s children. 

All the manuscripts of the Legend of the Craft begin 
the Legendary history of Freemasonry with 

I A. First head of 

the first part. The an account of the seven liberal sciences, 
foundation of the r.., . . i . i » /. i , 

seven liberal scien- Ihey are Considered to have beentounded 

that^”oj?^aeometry Masonry or Geometry which is one of 

them. The Dowland manuscript, as given 

by Mackey, says: — 

For there be Seaven liberall sciences, of the which 
seaven it is one of them. And tlie names of the Seaven 
Seyences bene these : First is Grammere, and it teacheth man 
to speake truly and write triilj'. And the second is Rhetho- 
ricke ; and teacheth a man to speake faire in subtill termes. 
And the third is Dialectyke ; and teacheth a man for to 
discern or know truth from false. And the fourth is Arith- 
metieke; and that teacheth a man for to reckon and to ac- 
oompte all manner of numbers. And the fifth is called 
Georaetrie; and that teacheth mett and measure of earth 
and of all other things; of the which science is called 
Masonrye. And the sixth science is called Musicke; and 
that teacheth a man of songe and voice, of tongue and 
orgaine, harpe and trompe. And the so a venUi science is 
called Astrohomye; and that teacheth a man the course of 
the sunn, moono and starrs. These be the Seaven liberal 
Sciences, the which bene all founded by one Science, that is 
to say Geometric. And this may a man prove, that the 
science of the work is founded by Georaetrie, for Geometric 
teacheth a man mett and measure, ponderation and weight, 
of all manner of things on earth, for there is no man that 
worketh any science, but he worketli by gome mett or 
measure, nor no man that buyeth or selletb, but he 
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biiyeth cr selleth by some measure or by some weight, 
and all these is Geometrie. And these use merchants and 
all craftsmen, and all other of the Seaven Sciences, and 
in especiall the plowman and tillers of all manner of grounds, 
graynes, vynes, flowers and setters of other fruits; for 
Grammere or Retricke, neither Astronomio nor none 
of all the other Seaven Sciences can no manner find mett 
nor measure without Geometrie. Wherefore methiuketh 
that the science of Geometrie is most worthy, and that 
findeth * all other,® 

Now there are three reasons, why the Legendists thus 

Three reasons, wli3’ begin their Legend of the Craft, with an 
the Lej^endists began 

their Legend with account of the foundation of the seven 
an account of the 

Liberal Sciences liberal sciences. 

(a) Firstly, the Legendists were influenced by their 
contemporaries, the Schoolmen, with whom 
the seven liberal sciences formed the ciinL 
culum of their studies. ^ 

{h) Secondly, Geometry, which is a synonym of 
Masonry, is one of the seven liberal sciences. 

((^ Thirdl}^ Miisoury had become a religious or semi- 
religious institution in its character. Geometry 
had, according to some, its origin in religion 
or in religions associations. 

The first reason, why the Legendists begin their Legend 
with an account of the seven liberal 
The'Lgendistrwe’rj scieuces, is, as pointed out by Jlackey, 

liberal education of the 
time, when the Legendists flourished, 
consisted of the study of these seven sciences. The Legend- 
ists were the contemporaries of the schoolmen of the Middle 

1 Inventetb. ^ Mackey’s History of Free Masonry, I, pp. 18-1 9. 
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ages, who considered the seven liberal sciences to be the 
proper curriculum of their schools. So, they followed the 
spirit of their age. 


Let ns stop here, for a time, and cast a glance, 1 

A glanco upon 1 Firstly, upon the period known as the 

the timo, iini 2 Middle Ages, when the Schoolmen lloii- 
position of the . 

Schoolmen risliod, and 2 Secondly, upon the 

position of the Schoolmen in that period. 


The Middle or the Medimval ages began with the final des- 
1. Tho Time of LTictioii of the Roman Empire, and ended 
tiie Schoolmen. The with the taking of Constantinople by the 
Middle A^c. 3 Turks in A. D. 1453. Hallam puts tho 

period between A. D. 483 to 1495. It is a period of 
about ten centuries. It began with the development of the 
Feudal System in Europe and ended with its overthrow. 
The first part, or the first centuries of these Middle Ages, 
are known as the Dark Ages, because, at this time, barbarous 
tribes, like the Huus, overthrew the civilized Roman Empire 
and darkness or ignorance prevailed a good deal iu 
Europe. Ignorance prevailed to such an extent that 
it is said, that for centuries it was rare for a 
layman, of whatever rank, to know how to sign his own 
name. Even the clergy were, for a long period, not very 
materially superior as a body to the uuinstructed laity* 
Whatever of learning existed, however, was to be found 
within the pale of the Oiuirch, which, indeed, was pretty ex- 
tensive, and comprehended many who did not exercise the 
office of religious ministry^”. 


Tho Dark Ages came down to the end of the 1 1th century. 
In the 12th century, “ the abstruser science of antiquity, 
became the subject of cultivation. ...... In the 13th century^ 

there was a decline of classical literature on account of the use 


of the scholastic philosophy/' In the 14th century there was 
again ‘‘a zeal for the restoration of ancient learning.*" “During 


I Bceton’s Classical Dictionary, 



the 14th and 15th centuries, colleges began to be established 
in Germany, England, and other parts of Europe. ... The dis- 
covery of an unknown manuscript was regarded almost as 
the conquest of a new kingdom. At first, the invention 
of paper, and then the invention of printing in the middle 
of the 16th century, gave additional stimulus to the cause of 
dispelling the darkness of tho Middle Ages and of bringing 
about tlie llenaissanco, whicli, at first began in Italy and then 
generally spread to the West.”^ 


Now, generally, tho thought of the whole of the above 
period of the Middle Ages (from the 5tli 


2, The 
of the 
Seholasticisni 
the Schooiiueii 


SchooimoT. century), is known as Scholas* 


jnui ticisin and the scholars of this period are 
called the ^Schoolmen. But, it is specially 
the scholars of tlie period between the 9fch and the 15th 
centuries, that are known as the Schoolmen. The schools 
attached to the palaces ol* kings, to tho churches, aud to the 
monasteries, whicli were generally known as tho imperial 
schools, the episcopal scliools, and tho cloister schools, were 
the centres of learning in these medimval times. So, 
their learning came to be known as Seholusticism and their 
seholiii’s as Selioolinen. 


The seven liberal arts formed the curriculum of these 
Schools of tho Middle ages. Of these seven liberal arts, three 
IV,: Grammar, Dialectic and Rhetoric formed, what was called, 
the trivium ” of arts properly so called. The remaining four, 
r/:,, Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy and Music® formed 


1 Ibid . 

3 Among tho ancient Greeks The two subjects of primary e<lucation were 
music and gymnastics. But by * music/ tlie Greeks understood all intellectuar 
subjects. Education began with reading and writing , , , , Tho next 
step was miuic, in the modern acceptation of the term. All boys were taught 
to play the lyre or flute, aud to sing to it, as far as they were capable of leani- 
ing. The greatest importance was attached to this branch of cducatmn. Music 
was believed to soften aud humanise the soul, as well as to inspire it with 
noble and lofty emotions. . . . . . This view of education is put by 
Plato into the mouth of a great teacher — Protagoras 
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the quadrivium of the sciences,” The teachers in the schools 
of these arts and sciences were (from Lat, docere^ to teach) 
called ‘ doctors At first, the teachers o£ all the seven arts and 
sciences were called doctors, but latterly the word began to be 
restricted to teachers of dialectics or logic. The culminating 
period of the scholastic thought was from the beginning of the 
13th century, to the time of the lleuaissancc, i* e,^ the end of the 

here, at some length, a passage from the 
Ecclesiastical History of Mosheim, referred 
to by Mackey, to show the importance 
attached to the seven liberal arts and 
sciences by the schools of these times. 

The seven liberal arts, as they were now stiled, were 
taught in the greatest part of the schools that were erected in 
this century for the education of youth. The first stage of these 
sciences was grammer,^ which was followed successively by 

* When cliildreii have learnt to read and understand the written, as well as 
they do the spoken word, schoolmasters set before them for reading aloud 
poems of good writers, and compelled them to learn the n by heart. Tiiose 
poems contain much moral iustructiojj. many narratives, panegyrics, and 
encomiui^is upon brave men of old, that tlie child may be roused to emulation 

of their virtues, and learn to become like them Besides when 

they have learnt to play on the lyre, their master 5 teajh them the songs of 
another edass of poets — the lyrical, setting theii songs to the mu sic. Thus 
coinpclliiig -the principles of rhythm and harmony to sink into their souls, that 
the children may be more cultivated, and becoming imbued with tho principles 
of true rhythm and harmony, may be effective in speech and action alike. For 
a man’s life needs always to be rhythmical and harnionious. Nest, they send 
the children to the trainers, that they may have sound bodies in the service of 
sound minds, and may not be compelled to play the coward whether in war 
or any other activity by the bad state of their bodies/’ (“Greece from the 
coming of the Hellenes to A.D, 14, ’’ by Dr. Shukburgh, pp. 8411-51). 

1 In these early times, by the word “ Grammer,” raori was meant than what 
wo ordinarily mean by the term now. ‘'Grammar included not merely 
syntax aud accidence, but the history and morphology of language , as far as 
th>se subjects were at the time understood. Indeed its scope was rnuok 


15th century. 

I wull quote 

Importance attached 
to tlie Ssiveu Liberal 
Sciences by the 
Schoolmen 


Mosheim says : 
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Rhetoric and Logic. When the disciple, having learned these 
three branches, which were generally known by the name of 
trivium^^ extended his ambition fjxrther, and was desirous 
of new improvement in the sciences, ho was conducted 
slowly through the quadnvium^^ to the very summit of literary 
fame.*’ 3 

Thus, we have so far scon, that the study of the seven 
liberal sciences formed the principal curriculum of the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. 

‘‘The relation of reason to external authority*' is said 

Charge against to be tlic “badge of Mediicval thought, 
thL thoy^^siX.’ ^"-5 the general tendency of the teaching is 
AutiforUy^^^^ or Subjecting reason to antho- 

Faith rity or to faith. In this matter, two causes 

or influences are said to have shaped their thought. 

broader than any thing that we understaud by the term. In tho mind of 
Quintilliiinj or of any other ancient professor, Grammar means nothing less than 
literary criticism, as that phrase was employed by Mark Pattison or Matthew 
Arnold. It aimed at forming judgment and taste and strove to equip tho 
opening intelligence of the pupil with all knowledge that would enable him 
to appraise tho absolute or the comparative merits of the books read in class. 
For this purpose he was led on through a carefully selected list of authors, 
poets, orators, and historians, beginning with .^sop’s Fables and ending in. 
Livy, Cicero, Virgil, Demosthenes, and Homer. Every author was carefully 
Oixplained by the master. The pupils were required to read aloud clearly, 
correctly, and with proper dramatic expression, to scan the verses, to 
learn by heart and repeat from memory, to paraphrase selected pasaagos in 
their own words, to amplify and elaborate traits which seemed capable 
of expansion.”— -The Church’s Task under the Homans, by Dr. Charles 
Bigg, p. 6. 

I The schools, in which these three sciences alone were taught, ^Yerc called 
triviales. - 

® It comprehended the four matliomatical sciences, m., Arithmetic, Music, 
Geometry and Astronomy. 

* An Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern, from the Birth of Christ 
to the Beginning of the present century, by Dr, J. L. Mosheim, translated from 
the Xjatin, by Dr. A. MacLainc, (1700 A. D.) Yol II, pp« 462-63, Century XI ~ 
Part 11, Chap, 1,5. 

^ Professor Seth in the Encyclopsodia Britannioa XXI, p. 418. 
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1. Traditions of ancient Logic, wliicli they studied, adoi:)t- 

ing Aristotle as their great philosopher or master. 

2. The system o£ Christian theology. 

The schoolmen tried to apply the principles of logic to the 
consideration of the (piestions of Cliristian TheoIog 3 \ They were 
said to be more ‘ interpreters ’ instead of ‘ independent investi- 
gators.^ Tliey interpreted the imiverse of nature and man in the 
way Aristotle did. They followed the great philosopher, the 
great master, Aristotle, and then tried to jnstity the conclusions of 
Christian Theology according to Aristotle’s way of thought about 
Nat, are and Man. But they failed in their attempt to jnake 
reason “serve as a handmaid of faith.” AVhdters of the period of 
the lienaissance, which followed these Middle Ages, point to th (3 
period of 1000 years as a “barren interregnum ” in poi tit of 
philosophy. 

Prof. Seth thinks this to be an exaggerated charge. He 

OO O 

Prof. Seth’sdefenoe : “ Tlio new is never just to the old ; wo 

agaiust this charge (|q jjq^ expcct it to be SO. It belongs to a 
later and calmer judgment to recognise bow the old contain- 
ed in ItselE the germs oB the new In the 

schools and universities of the Middle Age the intellect of 
the semi-barbarous European peoples liad been trained for the 
work of Uio »i<jdern world. It had advanced from a childish 
rudeness to an appreciation of the subtlest logical and metaj)hysi- 
cal distinctions. The debt which modern philosophy owes to the 
Schoolmen for this formal training has been amply acknowledg- 
ed oven by a writer like J. S. Milk But wo may go further and 
say that, in spite of their initial acceptance of authorit}', the 
Scholastics are not the antagonists of reason ; on the contrary, 
they fight its battles. As has often been pointed out, the attempt 
to establish by argument the authority of faith is iu reality the 
anconscious establishment of the authority of reason . 

. . . . . The claim of reason has been recognised to manipulate 
the data of faith, at first blindly and immediately received, and 
to wold them into a system, such as will satisfy its own needs. 
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Scholasticisirn as a whole may be justly regarded as 

the history o£ the growth aod gradual emancipation o£ reason 
which was completed in the movements of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation” 


Thus, we see, that the fScIioolnien formed a certain 

Tho Schoolmoti theologians during the Middle 

AYcro 11 certain class Ages. They taught in the schools attach* 
of lluologians Cathedrals or the universities. 

Hence their name. The first attempt to systematizing theology 
was by these Schoolmen. They first collected the teachings of 
the Fathers and then they reduced them to certain principles. 
For this purpose, they applied philosophy to divinity. The 
philosophy most prevalent at tho time was that of Aristotle. 
So, they had to resort to Aristotelian philosophy. Aristotle's 
ethics formed their principle study. Their one great error is 
said to be this, that, instead of taking the Bible for their basis, 
they took the (Jhurch, i. the writings of the early fathers, for 
their basis. Thus they gave to the Bible a secondary place. 


Now, for a better study of the seven liberal sciences, 
encouraged specially by the schoolmen o£ 
Arabs upon thc^sohi- ^be 11th century, we are, to a certain 
Sovm^Scienccs^^ extent, indebted to the ancestors of our 
Mahomedau brethren, especially the Western 
Mahomedans. Before this time, the schools of learning 
were mostly connected with tho monasteries or episcopal’^ 
residences and they were conducted by the monks. But, in the 
llth Century, tho state of aflairs was somew^hat changed. 
Learned men, both among the laity and the clergy, other 
than the monks, undertook the instruction of the youths of their 
country. The movement began in France. These new teachers 
began to give instruction in more branches of knowledge than 

I Ibid. p. 418. 

® A visit to Goa, or even to the villages of some of our Salsette suburbs 
like Andkeri, will show, even now, that many churches have schools and residcu* 
ital quarters of priests a'^taohed to them, So, the education is, to some extent, 
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those handled by monastic teachers* In order better to qualify 
themselves for this expanded work of teaching, this new class 
of teachers travelled to Spain to study the sciences in the 
schools of the Saracens there. Just as we send our sons now to 
England or Germany, for, what wo think to be, higher or better 
education, it was the custom then for those desirous of having a 
better education in the sciences to go to Spain, to learn them 
from the Saracen schools there. Wo are generally indebted to. 
the Arabs for the knowledge of many of our modern sciences. 
The scientific works of the Arabs were translated into Latin, 
which served as a medium of education. Philosophy, Malheraa- 
tics, physics. Astronomy, and other Sciences had their books, 
written in Arabic. The School or the University of Salerno, 
in the kingdom of Naples, was well known in those times for 
its teaching of med[oine. This teaching was greatly indebted 
to Arabic writings and to the teaching of the Saracens. Thus, we 
see, that the early Mahomedaiis had a great hand in the spread 
of the knowledge of the seven liberal sciences of which our 
special branch, Geometry or Masonry was one. We know that 
the word Algebra, a branch of Mathematics, is Arabic*. 
Again, there wore some, who said, that Euclid was not a living 
person, but an imaginary being, and that his name Euclid ia 
Arabic, meaning the key ( Kelid ) of Geometry. 

Now all this Saracenic culture owed a good deal to the 
SaBBanian Influ- ancient culture o£ the Sassauiau Persians* 
ence upon Saracenic The Saracenic architecture, which has, ta 

a certain extent, influenced the architecture 
of Europe, owes something to the Sassaniau arohitecturev 
Thus, the Sassanians had somthing to do, though indi- 


influenced by the clergy. This reminds us of the ancient Parsee Fire- temples in 

old Irdn, like those of Adar Goshasp and Adar Burain, mentioned in the Abash 
Nyaish. These fire temples >were not only places of worship and ritual, hut also^ 
seats of learning, Bduoational institutions like libraries were attached 
to them. B ven Houses of dorreotion for state prisoners were attached to them«^ 

^ estates and their own treasuries, whiob, to a certain 

extent, sexYod as pubUc 
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rectly, with the liberal sciences and among them with 
Masonry or Geometr}". 

From this short notice of the Middle Ages and of the 
With the School- Sclioolmeii wlio flourished during these 
raT then, that the Seven Liberal 
ibe Nvbofo hotly of Scieiiccs wcro believed to have comprehended 
huinan knowledge " « the whole body of liniiKin knowledge/’ 

They formed ^‘tho finished cdilice of all human learning/’ 
They formed a part of the curriculum taught in the Universi- 
ties. The Sclioolmea of those times attached all possible 
importance to them. So, it is natural that th(3 writers 
of tlie Legend of tlio Graft imbibed the spirit of the 
ago, and following their contemporaries, the schoolmen^ 
attached great importance to the seven sciences. A know- 
ledge of them was considered essential us a certain standard 
of knowledge for their profession of Masonry. Hence it was, 
+bat the legendists began an account of this Graft with an 
account of the seven sciences. 

“ Speculative Masonry continues to this day to pay 
an homage to these seven sciences, and 

Homa'^o to theso i . i .1 'i. • 1 x 

Sovoa {Sciences hy adopted them among its important 

modern Speculative symbols ill the secoiid degree.^’’ We are 

told, by the lit. Wor. Master You are 
expected to make the liberal arts and sciences your futuro 
study that you may be the better enabled to discharge 
your duties as a Mason and estimate the wonderful 
works of the Almighty Creator."’ connection sought 

to be established in the old manuscripts between them (the 
liberal sciences) and Masonry, would seem to indicate the ex* 
istence of a laudable ambition among the Operative Masons of 
the Middle Ages to elevate the character of their Craft above 
the ordinary standard of workmen— an elevation that, history 
informs us, vras actually efiected, the Freemasons of the Guild 


1 Mackey, I j p. 41* 
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holding themselves, and being held by others, as of higher rank 
and greater acquirements than were the rough Masons who 
did not belong to the corporation of builders/’ ^ 

Of the two reasons, given by Mackey, why the Legendists 
began their Legend of the Craft with an 
wby tho L«6g6U(iiat8 account of the foundation of the seven liheial 
xviran ^accounf of Sciences, the second is given by the legendists 
the seven liberal themselves. It is this, that Geometry, which 
or Masonry one of fs a Synonym of Masonry, is one of the seven 
the sciences sciences, and the principle one, on which all 

the others, /. the remaining six, are founded. Merchants, 
craftsmen, agriculturists and such other businessmen cannot 
do without Geometry. Masonry has adopted many mathem- 
atical figures, such as squares, triangles, etc, as symbols. 
Latterl}^ in Speculative Masonry, a Mason was called i\ “Geo- 
metric Mason.” The letter ‘Q’ hung in our Lodges, is used as 
a symbol. So, an account of the group of the seven sciences, 
of which the principal science is Geometry and most of which 
are founded on Geometry, is necessary. 

Tho Operative Masons of the Middle Ages, w^bo are said 
Ao have derived the knowledge of their art, as well as their 
organization as a Guild of Builders, from the architects of 
Lombardy, who were the first to assume the title of Freemasons, 
were in the possession of secrets which enabled them every- 
where to construct the edifices, on which they were engaged, 
according to the same principle, and to keep up, even in the most 
distant countries, a correspondence, so that every member was 
made acquainted with the most minute improvement in the 
art which bad been discovered by any other. One of these 
secrets, was the science of symbolism ; and the other the appli- 
cation of the principles of Geometry to the art of building. 

Thus, we find, that a knowledge of Geometry was useful 
to old Operative Masons in their work of building edifices. 

^ Mickey, I, p. 41. 
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It elevated them over other ‘‘ rough Masons.” Thus, traditional 
history identifies Geometry with Masonry, and this identification 
we see also in the modern Speculative Masonry. This sliows, 
that even the traditional or legendary history of Free- 
masonry contains some germs of truth which are found in the 
authentic history. 

To these above Iw’o reasons given by Mackey, I am 

(r) Third reason. Jjsposed to add n third reason. It is this. 
Geometry, 1 1 k c ^ 

Masonry, had some- As we have secii above, Freemasonry liad, 
thhi" to do with reli- . i 

gioiT from the beginning, a religions tendency* 

Tliough it began in what is called the Pagan times it 1) id taken 
a (Jliristian turn. In Gontiaiiy, it had turned to ( titlioliclsm, and 
in England to Protestantism. Anyhow, it lial religious consi- 
derations attached to it. Now, the history of the science of Geo- 
metry also shows, that it had, in its early stages, religious associa- 
tions. I have dealt with this subject in a so[)arato paper. 
So, liore, I simply allude to this fact, and say, that Masonry, 
which wasasynonjnn of Geometry, having a religious tendency, 
naturally attached great importance to tlie seven sciences, 
because Geometry, which was one of these sciences and the 
principal one, was greatly associated with religious ideas and 
feelings. Why ! the very name of God in one of our Degrees 
is the great Geometrician of the Uni verso. This very name 
points to tlio association I refer to. 

VI 

Now, we come to the second head or the second stabunent 

„ of the first part of the Legend of the 

I B. Second head ^ L , . , , . ■, 

of the first part of Craft, where it is said, that it was the 

foundatum'^of ^he children of Lamocli, the sixth in descent 

Lamech’/smiT^^ Adam, who invented the seven Libe- 

ral Sciences. We will examine this 
statement of the Legend. Having begun witli an account of 
the seven sciences, of which Geometry or Masonry was one, 
and the principal one, the Legendists were naturally led 



to daseribe, when and how they came into existence, and by 
whom they were invented or founded. 

The Logeud says : Before Noye’s flood, there w'as a 
man called Lameche, as it is ^Y^itten in the Byblo in 
the IV th chapter of Genesis; and this Lameche had two 
wives, and the one height^ Ada, and that other height 
Sella^ ; by his first wife Ada ho gott two sons, and 
that one Jaboll and thothcr® Tuball,*^ and by that other wito 
Sella he got a son and a daughter.* And those four children 
founden th(3 beginning of all sciences in the world. And this 
edder son Jabell found tlie science of Geoinotido, and he departed 
flocks of sheep and lambs in the field, and first wrouglit house 
of stone and tree®, as is noted in the chapter above said. And 
his brother Tuball found the science of musicke, songe of 
tonge,^ harp and orgjiine. And the third brother, Tiiball Cain, 
found smithcraft of gold, silver, copper, iron and steelo; and 
the daughter found the craft of AV'eavingo.’’® 

The passages of the fourtli chapter of the Genesis referred 

Tbo passages oi to the Legend run thus : — 
tho Genesis roierrod ^ 

to by the Legend And Lamech took unto him two 

wives : the name of the one was Adah, and the name of tho 
other Zillah. 

20 And Adah bare Jabal; he was the father of such as 
dwell in terits, and of such as have cattle. 

“ 21 And his brother’s name ^vas Jiibal ; he was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ. 

22 And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an instnicter of 
every artificer in brass and iron: and tho sister of Tubal-cain 
was Naamah.” 

I calletl, « Zillah ol the Genesis, a L ti., the other. 

4 .Tubal of the Genesis. » Named Naamnh* « u e., of wood , 

7 Song of tongue, I. f,, oral music. 

« Mackey history of Free Masonry, I, p. Id, 
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Now, comparing the above two sets of passages, — one 

A comparison bet- iVom the Legend of the Craft, and the other 
ween tlic Legend 

and the Genesis from the Genesis, — we find, that the writer 
of the former has taken too much liberty with the latter and has 
added and changed some statements. 

(a) Firstly, the Legend says that Jabell (Jabal) founded 
Geometry. The Genesis says nothing of this kind. 

(A) Secondl}^ the Legend says that IjameclFs daughter 
(Naainah), whose name it does not give, founded the Art of 
AVeaving. The Genesis says nothing of the kind. 

((?) Thirdly, the Legend says, that Jabell (Jabal) first built 
a liouse of stone and tree. But the Genesis says, that he ^vas the 
father of such as dwell iu tents. In other words, while the Genesis 
refers to his age as the Pastoral Ag(*, when peoi>le wandered 
from place to place with tlieir flock and cattle, and so carried 
with them, movable dwellings such as tents and pavilions, 
the Legend of the Cruft refers to his ago as the Agricultural 
Age, when the early men had settled down to a somewhat 
stationary life, and so, had to build houses of stone and wood.^ 
{d) Fourthly, the Genesis says of Jubal (Tuball of the 
Legend) that he was the father of all such as handled the 
harp and organ,’’ ie , he was the founder of instrumental 
music. But the Legend adds to this, a statement of its own 
m., that he was also the founder of the “ 8ong of tongue/’ 
i,e,f of oral music. 

Now, of these few principal points of difference between 

The most import- the Legend of the Craft and the Genesis, the 
ant diit’eronce in the 

caye of Geometry most important point, that specially appeals 
to us, is that, wdiich says, that Geometry was founded by Jabell 

1 Looking to the fact, that LamecU was only the sixl-h iu descent from 
Adam, the lirst man, the statement of the Genesis is quite natural and proba- 
ble, and that of the Legend, improbable. The Agricuitural Age always follows 
the Pastoral. Vide my HI 

#11 pp. 203-2X2, Vid^ The Vicissitudes of Aryan Civitotion in India, 
by Mr. Kuute (18S3) pp. 7-Xl. 



(Jtibal) a son of Lamech. This statement, which the Legend pro- 
fesses to nnike on the aiitliority oE the Genesis, is not correct, 
as the Genesis does not, at all, speak of it. 

Having made this statement, the LegenJists were natur- 
ally led to make another unfounded statoinent, namely, that 
Jabal began building houses o£ stone and wood. As Geometry 
or masonry was attributed to Jabal, in order to be consistent, his 
age ought to be changed from the Ihistoral, when people lived in 
movable structures like tents, to the Agricultural, when people 
lived in houses of stone and wood. 

Now the (piestion is, “ Had the Legoiulists any ground, 
Tlie ground for or oven the shadow of a ground, to 
exagg^latioru^^ fe ilher the children of Lamech with the 

The case of musk. honour of founding the seven Liberal 

sciences, or, to speak more particularly, to feather Jabal 
with tho lionour of founding the science of Geometry or 
Masonry ” ? The answer is, ‘‘Yes. They had a ground,” 

(a) In the passages of the Genesis quoted above, we liave seen 
that Jiibal (Tuball of the Legend), the brother of Jabal is spoken 
of as founding the science of Music. He is said to have founded 
or invented iustrumeutal music. That fact was amplified and ex- 
tvggerated by the Legondists. They made him the founder of 
oral music also. Thus, they made him the founder of the whole 
of Music. Now, Music, being one of the seven liberal 
sciences, of which Masonry or Geometry was one, and the 
princi])al one, the Logendists went a step furtlier, and attribut- 
ed the foundation of all the sciences to the children of Lamech. 
The foundation of the science of Music, attributed by the 
Genesis to one of the children of Lamech, served, as it were, as 
a peg for the Legondists to hang all their seven sciences upon. 

{If) Again the art of the smiths, though not strictly an art that 

(i) Tho cases of the had any special connection with the seven 
arts 01 Smifeas and i ^ . 

(c) Weavers Liberal Sciences, is also referred to in the 

Genesis, as that founded by TuBal-eain, another son of Lamech. 
That Yivot aiso may have served as a ground to atfcidbutn^^t^^ 
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foundation o£ all tliG seven Liberal Sciences to tlie cliildren of 
Latnecl), 

(f) The Legendists attributed tlie foundation of the art of 
weaving to the daughter of Lamech, thougli the Genesis says 
nothing of the kind. This also is a step in the direction of attri- 
buting all the seven Arts and Sciences to tlie children of Lamech. 

But, it appears, that the wa}’' of the Legendists, in this matter 

Josephus ^ and in this direction of exaggeration, was 

OponeU ilio way for ’ 

exaggeration. His ox- opened and prepared by somebody else before 
agger.ition in two .1 * i- mi • t i 1 

directions thoir time. Ihis person was Josephus, who 

lived in the first century of the Christian era. In his “Anti(piities 

of the Jews,” he attributes the foundation of another science, 

Astronomy, to tlie early descendants of Adam. Ho adds to, or 

exaggerates, the statements of the Genesis in two directions. 

Firstly, when the Genesis attributes the foundation of 
one of the sciences, t’iV., Music, — and that simply instrumental 
music — to the near descendants of Adam, he attributes even the 
science of Astronomy to them. 

Secomlly, when the Genesis attributes the foundation of 
Music to one of the children ofLamecli, the sixth in descent from 
Adam, ho, in order to give greater importance to Astronomy, 
attributes its foundation to still older times, to the cliildren of 
Seth,' the third .son of Adam. He says: — 


A Tile following table sliowa 

the Genealogy of Soth 
Adam 

1 

and Lamech : 

1 

1 

f 

Cain 

Abel 

Soth 

j 

Enoch 

1 

Erad 

Mehujael 

iiiimeeh 

... 

Enos 

" Ja )al Jaial 

Tdbilcain 

Kaamah Xdangbter) 
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“They (the children o£ Seth) also inhabited the same 
The Gxftggeratod country without dissensions, and in a happy 
plitrabout^ Astro- Condition, without any misfortunes falling 
upon them till they died* They also were 
the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned 
with the heavenly bodies, and their order. And that their 
invention might not bo lost before they were siifficieiitly known, 
upon Adam’s prediction that the world was to be destroyed 
at one time by the force of fire, and at another time b}- the 
violence and quantity of water, they made two pillars ; the one 
of brick, the other of stone : they inscribed their discoveries on 
them both, that in case the pillar of brick should be destroyed 
by the flood, the pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those 
discoveries to mankind ; and also inform them that tliero was 
another pillar of brick erected by them. Now this remains in 
the land of Siriad to this day.”^ 

‘‘ The peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned with the 
heavenly bodies and their order,”® referred to by Josephus in 
the above passage, is Astronomy. 

Thus, wo see, that Josephus went a stop farther, and adding 
to the statement of the Genesis, attributed even tlie founda- 
tion of Astronomy to the descendants of Adam. And so, the 
L3gendists, vilmi they wrote about thirteen centuries after him, 
went a step still farther and attributed the foundation of all the 
seven Libt^ral Sciences to the children of Lamech, to whom the 
Genesis attributed only the science of Music. 

Now, the question is, “ Had Josephus any reason or motive 


The motive of 
Josephus for thia 
exaggeration 


to add to, and exaggerate the statement of 
the Genesis”? We have reason to think, 
that he had a motive, rather an interested 


inotiye. To understand that motive, we must glance an eye 
upon the life and the times of Josephus. 


i Tho works of Flavius Josephus, in four volumes, translatod by 
William Whiston (1811), VoL I, pp. 75-76, Bk I, Chap. II. Mackey*s History of 
Freemasonry, I, p. 41. 

^ Ibid, pp. 76-76, noto 8. 
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Joseplius, wlio is known as the liistox'iau o£ the Jews, was 

born at JeriLsalem in about 37 or 38 A. D.. 

his mother was descended from Jonathan, who 
also was a high priest. He received a good education, and, at 
the age oE fourteen, he was consulted by the priests and other 
citizens of his city for Jewish law. In (51- A. D., he came to 
Rome, where Nero ruled at tlie time, and was hivonrably received 
by the Empress Poppcca. Jerusalem was at this time governed 
by the Romans. Ho went to Rome to get released some Jewish 
priests, who were his friends and who were sent there as prison- 
ers by the procurator Felix. He succeeded in his mission and 
returned homo, where he found that his people were bent on 
throwdng off the yoke of tlie Romans. Having personally seen, 
at Rome, the great power of the Romans, he dlssuadc^d his people 
from raising arms against their Roman rulers, but did not succeed. 
At length, ho himself had to join his people against tlie Romans 
and commanded an army of 100,000 at (Jalilee, The Roman 
general Vespasian besieged Jotapata, which had to surroiulcr 
after a short siege. Josephus also was taken prisoner, Tben ho 
began to play tlie part of a propliet. He wished to bo taken to 
Vespasian, and, w^hen in his presence, he said, that ho was not an 
ordinary prisoner, hut was commissioned by (lod to come to liim 
and tell him, that one day ho (Vespasian) would be at the head 
of the Roiiuin Empire, Vespasian was a little influenced l>y this 
message. So, when he put to death all the prisoners taken in the 
siege, he saved him but kept him a close prisoner. It turned out, 
that after two years, Vespasian did come to the imperial tlirouo 
of Rome (70-79 A. 1).), He \va.s a person of steady good habits 
and rose in power steadily by serving in different parts of the 
Roman Empire, and among them, in Britain also. So, it is 
possible, that Josephus, him.self a well-read and intelligent 
person, forCvSaw from the past steady and successful career of 
Vespasian, that he would, one day, be a great man. 

Again, at this time, there was a general notion, that tho 
future rulers of the Roman Empire would come from Judiea. 
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Vespasian hinisolE was said to bo a superstitions man. So^ 
it is possible, tliat Josephus took advantage of the widely 
spread notion of the future rulers coming from Judaea, and 
also of the superstitious, but at the same time, steady and 
active character of Vespasian, and predicted, that, as 

ho Nvas at that time in Judtea, he was likely to be the 

future emperor of Rome. 

When the prophecy came out to bo true, ho naturally be- 
came a favourite of Vespasian who gave him one of his own re- 
sidences in Home to live in. It was in this robirement, that he 
mostly w’rote his works, of which the best known is the Antiquity 
of the Jews, from which wo have given the above quotation* 

Vespasian is said to have been a patron of literature. 

So, he patronized tlic works of Josephus. Pliny also wrote his 
Natural History during the reign of Vespasian. 

Now, ha^’ing predicted sonio way or another, the event of 

The two-fold motive Vespaskii’s rising to power as an Emperor, 
oi Jo.s 0 p}Ju^? in attri- by bis supposed knowledg(3 ot Astrology, 
Sethf is supposed to be a form of Astronomy, 

raotive. To attach it is natural, that Josephus sought to attach 
ing it to bo Tory great iinportaiico to Astronomy. To attach 
that importance, he attributed great anti- 
quity to it. ' Finding, that the Genesis had attributed the 
inveution of the science of Music to the children of Lainech, 
ho attributed also the invention of the science of Astronomy, 
whose knowledge perhaps he professed to have utilized in 
predicting the future of Vespasian, to antiquity, to the old 
times of the early descendants of Adam and to the very time 


of Adam’s sou Seth. 

Again, there was another motive for Josephus to attribute the 
invention of Astronoiny to the early descen- 
Aiiain. It is said, that he was very 
ill a better unxious to represent his Jewish people in a 
better light to the Romans. So, perhaps, he 
thought it advisable to attribute the invention of Astronotny 
early ancestors of his Jewish 


light 



Josephus is not believed to be a very authentic writer. 

He is accused by some, either of “ incredible 
veryt&b writer* audacity or frivoloits crodality.”‘ Wo 
would rather say, lie was an author of ‘‘incre- 
dible audacity.” He is described as having modified many o£ 
the statements of the Bible, and we find this charge illustrated 
in the case of Astronomy, the invention of which, he attributed 
to the children oE Seth. To real genuine Jewish tiMditions, ho 
added a good deal of his own, with the view of giving greater 
importance to his people, the Jews, anl of attributing a greater 
antiquity to Astronomy, to the knowledgi) of which, in its astro- 
logical asjiect, perhaps, he attributed his power of prediction. 

VIL 


II. SECOND PAKT OF THE LEGEN'I). THE INSCRIPTION 
OF THE SEVEN LIBERAL SCIENCES UPON PILLARS. 

Now, WO come to the second part of the Legend, which 
speaks of the preservation of the Liberal Sciences from 
the general destruction of Noalrs flood by being inscribed 
on two pillars. 

As regards the sciences being written on pillars, the Legend 
says : “ And these children knew well that God would take 

vengeance for S} nn, either by fire or by water ; wherefore they 
writt their science that they had found in two pillars of stone, 
that they might be found after Noye’s flood. And that one stone 
was marble, for that would not burn with lire; and that other 
stone was clepped latenis,® and would not drown in noo water.”® 

Now, the Genesis says nothing of these pillars. It is 
Tholnscnptionppou Josepluis, who spcaks of the pillars for the- 
first time in connection with the sciences. 
We have quoted his passage above at full 
length. So the inference, at first thought, 
is, that the writers of the Legend have 
followed Josephtts iu their reference to the Pillars. But 


pillars. Whom have 
the Legoudists fol- 
lowed iQ this point ? 
Two facts showing 
that the Legendists 
have/ not directly 
followed Josephas 


i Kackej's History of Freemaa^ 

6 Lat. later, brick. a Maofcey's History of Frcem pp. 19-20^ 


there are two facfc.'^, Avliich tend to show that they have not 
direct!}’ followed Josephus, 

The first fact is, that in the very first manuscript about 
First: fact. 1 The the Legend of the Craft, rlz,^ the Haliiwell 
nof’refiit^ulo'^pu! manuscript, whicli is the oldest, there is 
no reference at all to the story of the 
pillars. Had the writers of the Legend followed Josephus, 
the writer of the Haliiwell mansucript (1370 A. I).) would 
have, like the writers of all other subsecpient manuscripts, 
referred to the Pillars. But, as he has not i*efeiTcd to them, 
it appears, that the writers of the Legend in the subsequent 
manuscripts, have followed some other authority than Josephus, 
i^ecoudly, Josephus assigns the construction of the 

*=ecoii(l f t 2 quotation given 

Jouephus lutribute^ above, to the cbildrcn of Sefcli, the son 
the dSHf s'u Of Adam, bat the writers of the Legend 

of the Craft attribute it to the sons of 
Lamcch. So, had they followed Josephus, tlioy also would have 
attributed it to the sons of Seth. 


The authority, on 
which tho Legend of 
the Craft rested in 
the matter of tho 
pillars, is the Poly- 
chronicon of Higden 


Then, the question arises, “ AVhich aiithorily have 
the Legendists followed in their Legend of 
the Craft in tho matter of the pillars of 
tho sciences ? *’ Mackey says, it \vas Kamilph 
Higden, a Beaedictino monk of St, Wer- 
burg’s Abbey, in Chester, who died in the 
latter half of the 11th century.” He “ wrote a Universal Iiistory, 
completed to his own times, under the title of Polychronicon.” 

“ The Polychronicon was written in the Latin language, 
but translated into English by Sir John Tre visa. This transla- 
tion, with several verbal alterations, was publislied in London 
by AVilliam Caxtoii in 1482, about ten years before tbe date 
of the Cooke MS. . AVith this work, tho compiler of the Legend 
in the Cooke MS. appears to have been familiar. He cites it 
repeatedly as authority for his statements.”* 


1 Matikoy, I, p. 46. 



Now, ill tills Caxtou edition o£ the translation ol: Higden's 
B t the Poly tins construction of the pil- 

chroiiicon attributes lars, ill which, as tlio author says, books 

eoL of 'S. *Thon! Sciences were ^ placed, is_ attri- 

how to account for buieJ to tlic soMs ot Sctli. Herein, the 
* Polvchronicon ha:< followed JosejiliU!^. 

But the writers of the Legend of the (h’iift, who seem 
to liavo followed this edition of lligdim's Polyclironicoii, 
have attributed it to the children of Jjainech. Bo, even 
if we suppose, that the writers of th(^ Legend of the 
Craft liavo not followed Josepliiis, but Sir John Trevisa’s trans- 
lation of Higdon's Polvchronicon, still, the question remains, 
Wh}^ is it, that the .Legendists liave attributed the pillars to the 
children of Lamech, while the Pol}x*hronieon, wliich they have 
followed, lias, following Joseplius, attributed them to tlio 
children of Both? How can we account for it ''? 


3Iackoy thus 

Mackey’s attempt 
to account for it 


accounts for it lie says that the Polychro- 
iiicou thus describes, at first, the story 
of Lamecll^s children. “ Lameeh took two 
wives, Ada and Bhella and got twin sons from 


Ada. Jabal that was the father of those who lived in tents and 


pavilions. And Jubal who was tl)e father (or founder) of 
organistry and of harpers {L <?., of Music)/’ ^ The composer of 
the Legend in the Cooke MS., which the w’riters of other 
MSS. have followed, took the information about Laraech’s family 
from this part of the Polychronicon. Then Mackey proceeds to 
say : The Polychronicon, after attributing the discovery of 
music to Pythagoras, proceeds to discan t upon the wickedness 

of mankind immediately after the time of Seth 

Then follows the following passage ; ^ At that time, men knew, 
as Adam had said, that they shall bo destroyed by . fire or else 
by water. Therefore books that they had made with great 
trouble and study, he closed them in two great pillars made 
of marble and of burnt tile.’ 


» F?<fe M»ckey’a History of Freemasonry, I, p. 47. I give his quotations 
in modern BpoUing. 




‘‘By the ])liras<3 ‘at that time men knew/ with which 

Trevisa begins his translation of that part of Higden’s work, 

he undoubtedly referred to the time, contemporary with the 
children of Seth, of whom he had immediately before been 
speaking. But the writer of the Legend, engaged in recounting 
the narrative of the invention of the sciences by the children 
of Lumech, and thus having his attention closely directed 
to the doings of that family, inadvertently, as I suppose, 
passed over or omitted to notice the passage concerning the 
descendants of Setli, which had been interposed by the 
antlior of the Polychronicon, and his eye, catching the 

account of the pillars a little farther on, he applied the ex- 

pression “ that time not to the descendants of Seth, but 
to the children of Latnech, and thus gave tho Masonic version 
of tho Legend,” 1 

Thus, Mackey attributes the so-called mistake — of attribut- 
ing the construction of the pillars to the sons of Lamech, instead 
of attributing it to the sons of Seth — to the writer of 
the Cooke Manuscrijit of the Legend of the Graft, whom all 
the other manuscripts have subsequently followed. 

But, I think, there is no mistake at all in this point on tho 

My explanation* Logendists- If there was any 

The inistako was mistake, it was oil the part of Josephus. 

is the better authority, the Bible or 
correctly Allowed Josephus who is not credited to be a 
reliable author ? In the Genesis, as wo 
have seen above, the foundation of one of tho sciences, 
ife, Music, and of other arts, such as those of smiths and 
weavers, is attributed to the children of Lamech. Josephus, for 
motives pointed out above*, varied or exaggerated this stateaient 
audattributed the inveation of Astronomy to the children of 
Seth. In the Generis, what we should call the germ of the ixir 
vention of the Liberal Sciences was attributed to the children of 
Lamech^ but Josephus attribute Jit to Seth. 

i Jljvckey, I, 47*48. * Vid^ abovd p. Ifili 



Josephus not only took liberty, as pointed out abo\^e, with 
the Genesis in the above matter, but added, ouf of his own mind, 
the story of the pillars, connecting tlioiii with the invention of 
the sciences. The sciences being once connected with the 
pillars, at first by Josephus, and then by the Polychrouicon, the 
Legendlsts continuod the tradition of the pillars, but adhered to 
the fact stated in the Genesis, that the invention of the sciences, 
or at least of one of the sciences, was attributed to the children 
of Laiuech. So, if there w’as any body who coinmitted the 
jiiistakc, it was Josephus. The rolychronioon followed him in 
the mistake. So, what the Logeiidists diil, was, to revert in one 
particular matter, to the statement of the Genesis, which 
Josephus and the writer of the rolychronieon, who followed 
him, had perverted. 

Again, as pointed out by Mackey liimself, somebody else, 
St. Isidore, Bishop a long time before the Legendists, connect- 

oorroctly®' fallowed Legoiid of the pilliirs with tho 

the Gouosia children of Lamech. This was “ St, Isidore 

Bishop of Seville, who died in the year ]Io wrote a 

book called (Jhronicon or Chronicle, in which, though ho 
followed Josephus in the matter of tho tradition, that the sciences 
were written on two pillars, he did not follow him blindly in all 
respects. Iloilo wing the more authentic Genesis, he attributed 
the foundation of the sciences to tho children of Lamech, and 
not to tho children of Seth. Mackey, who does not connect suf- 
ficiently well, the notion of the pillars with that of the sciences, 
as ought to be done, considers this as an error on the part 
of Bishop Isidore in interpreting Josephus whom he followed. 
I do not at all think this to be an error on the part of 
Isidore, but consider it rather as a piece of careful literary 
talent in not blindly following Josephus. He followed Jose^ 
phus in the matter of the tradition of the Pillars which are not 
referred to in the Genesis, but in the matter of their conimction 
%ith the scienoes, he correctly followed the Genesis and not 
■Josephus.. . ■ 


Hickey^s of FreomuflOBiy, I, p. 48, 




Mackey s>ays “ it is doubtful wliefcber the author of tho 
Mackey’s oxplmia- Legend of the (.h*aft was aG(iuaintod with 
fcion not probable the works o£ Isidore or had read this pas- 
ge. His Etymologies are repeatedly cited in the Cooke 
nvanuscrijit, l)ut it is through Higden, whose Polychronicou 
contains many ({notations from tho Libri Etymologiarum 
of the S{)ani.^h Bishop and Saint. But I prefer to assume, 
Cmt tho Ii()gend-maker got his ideas from the l\)lychronicon 
in the method that I have described.’^ ^ 


Other probable cx 
plaMaliona 


I do not agree with Mackey. He attempts to e:<splain tho 
dltferenco between the Legend of the Craft 
on the one hand and Josephus and the 
PolychroTiicoii on the other, by saying that tho writer of 
the Cooke manuscript of the Legend of the Craft, did 
not correctly understand the signification of the words 
at that time/' His attempt is rather a far-fetched one* 
V^arious other explanations are probable. 


(a) It is more natural and probable, that tho writer 
of the Cooke manuscript of the Legend 
Craft followed Bishop Isidore in 
blips, the .lA^ondisU correct interpretation of the tradition 

toUowcd Isidore i .n -i . t . 

of the pillars as connected with tho in- 
vention of the seven sciences. 

(h) If we do not accept this supposition, the next best and 

(//) see md roba supposition to my mind is, us refer- 

bio oxpianatiou. The red to abovc, that the writer of the Cooke 
UiTuenosL manuscript, who was afterwards followed 

by all other legendists, though following 
the Polychronicou, which in its turn followed, rather blindly,, 
Josephus, in tho matter of the tradition of the pillars, correct-^ 
od its mistake, and connected the invention of the sciencea 
with the name of the children of Lamech as suggested 
by the Genesis. The Polychronicou was merely a book 
of and so, it is more natural, that the Legendist, 

j - » Hackey> Eiattoiy of Frqemasoiw^ 
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(^0 A third pro- 
bable explanation. 
Perhaps nbonajide 
mistake of JoBephua. 
One Lamoch mista- 
ken for another 
Lamech 


while writing his Legend, to which he attached a religious 
importance, as shown by the very fact, that he began it 
with an invocation to the Trinity, should depend upon the 
statoQient of a religious book like the Genesis, than upon a 
book of history. 

(f?) As I suggested above, the mistake is rather on the part 
of Josephus. He was wrong in attributing 
the invention of the sciences to the children 
of Seth instead of attributing it to those of 
Lamech. I think, there is one explanation of 
the mistake of Josephus. I give it here, 
though it may perhaps appear to some a mere conjecture. It is 
this. I have given above ^ a genealogical tree of the chil- 
dren of Adam. VVe see from that ti^ee, that there were two 
Lamechs. One was descended from Adam’s son Seth, referred 
to by Josephus, and another was descended from Adam’s son 
Cain. Now, it is possible that Josephus mistook one Lamech for 
another Lamech. The Genesis speaks of the Lamech of tho 
family of Cain as the father of the children who wore the found- 
ers of one of the sciences and of some of tho arts. Josephus 
perhaps mistook the Lamech of the family of Seth for 
this Lamech. It may be a bona fide mistake on tho part of 
Josephus. 

(d) Or, perhaps, as Whistou says, Josephus mistook 
((2} Fourth proba- Seth, which was another name of Sosostris, 

Ferbaps one Seth to be theoeth of the Bible, We will refer 
another Seth to him later on.« 

(e) Or, perhaps, Josephus intentionally took one Lamech 
(e) Filth probable for another. He took advantage of the simi^ 

larity of names. From a short outline of 
the life of Josephus, we saw above, that, ia , 
his works, he tried to show his people to hie 
in the best possible ligh^^^ So, perhaps he 
thought^ thafeit would be better to attribute the ioandatioa of 


explanation. Per* 
haps Josephus inten- 
tionally mistook one 
lifthiecli for another 
Jiahiech 

ltdman masters 


1 F. 18 , 


* F. «P. 
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;the Boiences to a Lamech who was the seventh in descent from 
Seth, and who was also the father of Noah of well-known 
celebrity. He perhaps thought, that it might shed a greater 
lustre upon the glory of the ancestors of his Jews if he connect- 
ed the sciences with a descendant of Seth who was the father 
of the celebrated Noah. 

There is another question, which I would like to notice 

Another important Ijefore proceeding further. It has escaped 
point of difference the attontion of Mackey. It is about 
writerl^ The nature Ike nature of the tvvo pillars. Which 
of the pillars pillar was fire-proof and which water- 

proof. ? 

Josephus, who was the first to refer to the pillars says ; 

“ They inscribed their discoveries on them 

Josephus both, that in case the pillar of brick should 

be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain and exhibit those discoveries to man- 
kind."^ 

The Polychronicon says : “ Therefore bookes that they haddp 
made by grete trauaille and studye, he closed 
The Polychronicon them in two grete pylers made of marbill 
and of brent tyle. In a pyler of marbill 
for water and in a pyler of tyle for fyre. For it should be 
sauvodby that maner to helpe of mankynde.”* 

St. Isidore, Bishop of Saville says : In these times, as 
Josephus relates, those men knowing that 
St. Isidore they would be destroyed either by fire or 

water, inscribed their knowledge upon two 
columns made of brick and of stone, so that the memory of 
those things which they had wisely discovered might not be 
lost Of those columns the stone one is said to have escaped 
the Flood and to be still remaining in Syria. 

* Mackey’s History of Freemasonry, p.i4. 

a p. 47. e p, i$i 
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The Cooke manuscript of the Legend of the Craft says : 

“And so they deuysyd to wry to all the 
The Cooke MS, scions that they had Found in this II stonys 
if that god wolde take vengeans by fyre 
that the marbyll acholdo not brenne. And yf god sendo 
vengeans by watir that the other scholde not droune/'^ 

If we were to arrange the purport of the statements 
A Table of thoir of these four Writings in a tabular forms, it 
statements Would stand thus— 

Josephus Brick, fire-proof. 

Stone, water-proof. 

The rolycliroiiicon... ... Brick, fire-proof. 

Stone, water-proof. 

Bishop Isidore Brick, fire-proof. 

Stone, water-proof. 

The Legend of the Craft ... Brick, water-proof. 

Stone, fire-proof. 

We thus find, that while Josephus, the Polychronicon and 
Bishop Isidore, in their description of the invention of the seven 
liberal sciences, say, that tlie brick pillar was considered fire- 
proof and the stone pillar water-proof, the Legend of the 
eVaft says quite the contrary, vU,, that the brick pillar was 
water-proof and the stone one, fire-proof. 

Now then, which of these two statements is correct ? It is 
Bro M C Murz- ^ question oE a scientific experimental fact, 
ban's opinion on this which can be best ascertained by knowing the 
point of differonce phy.sical properties of the two substances, 

w., stone and brick. The best person to help us in settling this 
question is an operative Mason. So, I asked the help of onr es- 
teemed Brother, Khan Bahadur Muncherji Cowasji Murzban, 
G. I. E., who, as an expert builder of many of our public 
buildings in Bombay, is the proper person to advise us. Bro. 
Murzban thus writes to me in reply to my inquiries : 

1 Mackey's Hiatory of Freemasonry, pp. 45-40, 
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“ I think that o£ the two pillars, that of brick would 
stand the fire bettor than the stone one. Stone splinters and 
cracks under heavy fire and for that reason stone staircases 
are not preferred. Of course stone in such cases is better 
than wood. 

“Then again stone would preserve the books better against 
the inroad of flood. Brick being porous absorbs water to a 
very much larger extent than stone.” 

We thus see then, that Josephus and the two other autho- 
rities — the author of the Polychronicon and Bishop Isidore 
—who followed him are in the right and the Legendists in 
the wrong. 

Mackey says that the myth of the antediluvian pillars 
Th0 myth *£ the columns was common in nations of anti- 
quity and gives the following instances : 

(а) “ Sesostris, the great Egyptian king and conqueror, 
sometimes called Bethos or Seth, and who, Whiston thinks, has 
been confounded by Josephus with the Adamic Seth, erected 
pillars in all the countries which he conquered as monuments 
of his victories. 

(б) “ The- Polychronicon, with which we see that the old 
Masons were familiar, had told them that Zoroaster, King 
of Bactria, had inscribed the seven liberal arts and sciences on 
fourteen pillars, seven of brass and seven of brick. 

(c) “ Hercules was said to have placed at the Straits of 
Glades two pillars, to show to posterity how far he had 
ostended his conquests. ^ 

So, “in borrowing the story of the antediluvian pillars from 
Josephus, through the Polychronicon, though they have mado 
some confusion in narrating the incidents, the Old Operatiro 
Masons were simply incorporating into their Legend of thd; 

— — -T -I" 

Darios the Fer(i«n,ftad of Asoieii 
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Craft, a myth which had been universal among the nations of 
antiquity.” ‘ 

“ The story of the pillars... has exerted no influence on the 
modern rituals of Freemasonry, and is never referred to in any 
of the ceremonies of Ancient Craft Masonry. The more recent 
Legend of the Pillars of Enoch belongs exclusively to the higher 
and more modern degrees. The only pillars that are alluded to 
in the primitive degrees are those of Solomon’s Temple.”* 

Dr. Mackey gives, as said above, the instance of a king 

The instenoe of an ^'’0 erected pillars in all the coun- 

Irnnian king erecting ries which he conquered as monuments of 
his victories. We have another instance 
of the Persian King Darius who ruled for some time in Egypt. 
He was one of the great builders and inscribers of his time. 
From Herodotus we learn that the Achemenian Kings of Persiaj 
erected inscribed-pillars in the countries they conquereds* 
Now, this Darius had built, what we should now call “A Suez 
Canal” in Egypt. Herodotus (Bk. II. 158, IV. 39) refers to it 
and says that he completed the canal which connected Iho 
Bed Sea with the Mediterranean, and which was, some time 
ago, dug by the Egyptian King Neoko at Suez. All the 
vestiges of this canal of Darius, being lost, the statement of 
Herodotus was doubted by some. But when M. Lesseps dug 
the present Suez Caual, wdiile digging for it, became across a 
PersepoHtan column on the banks of bis canal. The decipher- 
ment of this column has clearly shown that Herodotus 
w:as right, and that Darius bad dug a canal at Suez, half of 
which ran well-nigh parallel to the modern Suez canal. We 
have an excellent treatise by the late M. Joachim Mcnant on 
the subject of the canal, entitled ‘La stele de Chalouf,’ i.e^ 
“The column or pillar of Chalouf,”* Chalouf being the 
place where the column was discovered. 

» Mickey, I, p. 49. * Ibid. » Vide my “DiiytaPrasdrak Essays’*; 

^14 pp. 92-104, for this subject. 
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Now Mackey seems to mix up two kinds of pillars, 

What were these (0 the pillars which we may call 
pillars? ^^Memorial pillars,’’ the pillars which 

marked the places of the victories of conquerors like Darius 
and Sesostris, and (2) the pillars which contained the 
writings of law-givers. 

I think, the pillars referred to in the Legend of the Craft 
were not the pillars of the first class. They were rather some 
pillar-like structures of the second class. It was not on the 
surface of these that the books or writings were written, but 
they contained within them the written tablets or materials. 
If we^ understand, that all the seven liberal sciences were 
believed to have been written for the instruction of the 
future ages, then, we must bear in mind, that it was not 
possible for all of them to have been written on the outer 
surface of the pillars. What is intended seems to be this, 
that the pillars contained within them, the writings, either 
on brick-tablets or on some other materials. They w’ere 
deposited there for safe custody. We will again refer to 
these pillars later on. 


Now, what is the above-mentioned reference in the 


The Polychi-oiii- 
Opn’s reference to Zo- 
roaster, saying that 
(a) ho inscribed the 
8 e V 0 n L i' b e r a 1 
Sciences, (6) and that 
he did BO on pillars 


Poljclironicon, saying that Zoroaster had 
inscribed the seven liberal arts and sciences 
on 14 pillars, seven of brass and seven of 
bricks? We will speak of this reference 
under two beads. 


(a) Firstly, we will examine the reference to the 
Seven Liberal Sciences. 


(?») Secondly, wc will examine the reference to tho 
14 pillars in which Zoroaster is said to have 
inscribed the Seven Liberal Sciences. 


We know from our Parsi books, that Zoroaster wras 
(a) Zoroaster and versed in scientific knowledge, and that he 

the Seven Liberal ° 

Sciences had written something on the sciences. 

Of the difierent ways in which man carries his thoughts to 
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God and forms his conception of God, one is that which carries ‘ 
a man’s mind from Nature to Nature’s God. This was to a great 
extent Zoroaster’s way, The second chapter of the Ushtavaiti 
Gatha (Ya 9 na 44) contains (a) questions, as Dr. Mills says, ex- 
pressive of devotion and (/>) questions appealing for knowledge. 
Among the second set of questions, there are questions about 
the Sun, the stars, the atmospheric phenomena of elouda and 
winds, the phenomena of day and night, and gravitation. Now, 
all these questions are questions of the different sciences, 
especially of the Natural Sciences, and among them, especially 
questions of the Science of Astronomy. In this connection, 
one must remember, that among the various significaliotis of 
the name 'Zarathushtra’ or Zoroaster, one signification refers 
to sle/rr or star, thus indicating, perhaps, some connection of 
his name with the study of the stars or Astronomy. 

Again, later books tell us, that, out of the 21 Nasks or 
books ascribed to Zoroaster, some contained a good deal of 
scientific knowledge. According to the Revayets, the 6th 
Nask, known as Nadar, contained Zoroaster’s writings 
about the stars, the planets and the constellations, and about 
the aspect and life of the sky,^ 

Prof. Jackson thus writes about Zoroaster’s scientific 
Prof Jackson on knowledge, in his ^‘Zoroaster the Prophet of 
fiTknowleagr^^^^' Ancient Iran” under the heading “Ques- 
tion of Zoroaster’s Scientific Knowledge.” 

“The tradition which has just been recounted of the 
healing of the bliud man brings up another point which 
requires note. This is the question of Zoroaster’s scientific 
knowledge, which is a side of his character that is distinctly 
recognized by tradition, and which must have come into 
play in his ministry. There is evidence that he showed 
a practical bent of mind in his work as well as the theo- 
retical and speculative turn in his teaching. All accounts 
of the Religion indicate that the necessity of ministering 

j 431 
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to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs ot the 
soul, was fully coraprehended. Nor is medical knowledge 
to-day regarded as unesseutial or to be dispensed with in 
some branches of foreign missionary work. The records of 
antiquity imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their eu^ 
cyclopcediac character, stood for many sides of life. Some 
of the original Nasks of the Avesta are reported to have 
been wholly scientific in their contents, and the Greeks 
even speak of books purported to be by Zoroaster on 
physics, the stars, and precious stones. It is true these 
need not have come from Zoroaster at all ; but this 
represents a phase of life that Zoroaster or his apostles 
stood for. Tradition recognizes the presence of this 
practical element in the Religion which made it appeal 
to many who might not otherwise have been attracted, 
and which must -have contributed in no small degree to its 
spread. The priests were the real conservators of knowledge 
and learning,’’^ 

Now, let us examine the Polychronicon's reference to the 
h Zo Bter i H pillars, on which ZoToastei is said to have 
scribing tho Seven inscribed the Seven Liberal Sciences, We 
PiUars^ Sciences on to the pillars in 

connection with Zoroaster in Parsi books. 
But, as I have said above, I think, we must not lake the word 
‘pillarsVin the sense in which we ordinarily understand it, but 
take it in another sense. In the case of Lamech^s son, as 
stated in the Legend ol^the Craft, and in the case of Zoroaster, 
as stated in the Polychrobicon, when it is stated that all 
the Seven Liberal Sciences were inscribed on the pillars, 
what we are to understand is this: that the writings on the 
Seven Liberal Sciences, whether inscribed on brick tablets 
or on other materials used at the time, were kept for safe 
custody within the pillars or within the pdlar4ike structures 
or sanctuaries. 

I tlio Frbpbet of Ancient ir^a% by Prof.4ftCkson, pp. 0^-00^ 
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The Polychronicon refers to two sets of pillars, ono 
^The two set® of of seven pillars of brass, and another of 
?!ibraries of^Pers*!^ seven pillars of brick. We know from 
our Farsi books, that there were two principal buildings, which 
contained two valuable libraries of the writings of Zoroaster* 
One was called ‘Daz-i Napisht,’ “The Building or the Fort 
for w’riiten manuscripts**. The other was called ‘Ganj-i Shapigan* 
or “The Treasury of Shapigjtn”. So, if the two sets of pillars 
containing Zoroaster’s writings on the Seven Liberal Sciences 
referred to in the Polychronicon, may be identified w^ith the 
two w- ell- known libraries of Zoroaster’s writings referred to 
by Farsi books, the ‘Daz-i Napisht,’ i.t ., the Building of the 
Manuscripts may correspond to the set of brick pillars, and 
tire Ganj-i Shapigan or The Treasury of Shapigan, to the 
sels^of bronze pillars. The reason for such an identification 
is tlf% that a building or fortification is generally constructed 
of bril;|8, and a treasury, of metal. 

The%elp of the Pahlavi treatise of ‘ SIiatr6ih&-i Airan^ 

Tbe help the may fee taken to support this identification, 
Pahlavi ShatMihit-i ^ ^ - 

Airdn \ It says : “Zoroaster brought the religion, 

and by the or^r of king VishtAsp prepared and wrote 1200 

chapters of religious writings on golden tablets and deposited 

them in the treasury of that Fire (Temple of Samarcand.)** \ 

Here, then, the w’^ritings are said to have been made 
on some metallic tablets, — • golden, as the Pahkvi treatise 
says, while the Polychronicon says they were made on 
bronze pillars. So, tho set of the seven pillars of bronze 
of the Polychronicon can be identified with the treasury 
in the Fire-temple of Saniarcand. This treasury is the Ganj-i 
Shapigan referred to above. 

Now, according to the Raudat us-safa of Mirkhond, Zoroas*^ 
tor’s vvritings were Avritten on 12,000 pustA fjdv ( 
cowhides^. Dastur Tansar or Taosar, in his letter to Jasnasf 

i Vide my “AyAdg^lr-i Zanri'm, ShatrOihd*! Airibfl,” &;c.,p. 55. « Miikhond, 

trataUted by Shea, p. S85; Text, Munshi Keshorc’s odit-ion; p ISO, 1. 7. 
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ehah,^ tlioking of Tabarist&.n, also speaks of the writings being 
■\vritten on 12,000 cow-hidos. Now, Mirkhond says, that these 
12,000 cow-hides were deposited, in what he calls a ^UlohhmeV 
By dohhmeli he, of course, understands a round structure 

of bricks serving as a depository^. Shea translates the word as 
‘vault/ Kdzvini also speaks of these writings, and says, that 
they were deposited in a dolchmeJt or a brick depository. 

So, I think, that these depositories can be identified with 
the set of seven brick pillars referred to by the Polychronicon. 
Mirkhond and Kiizvini both speak of the dokhmeh or the 
brick depository (the Daz-i Napisht) of Zoroaster’s writings 
as having been situated at Istakhar or Persipolis. As 
we have said above, the Pahlavi treatise of Shatr6iha-i 
AiiAn speaks of the treasury (the Ganj-i Shapigan) as having 
been situated at Samarkand. So, the other set of pillars 
referred to by the Polychronicon may be taken to belong 
to that city. 

We will see, a little later on, while speaking of the Legend 
of Hermes, and of the connection of his name with the pillars, 
that the mention of pillars, suggested some structure other 
than that of ordinary ^pillars’ as we now understand the word, 
and, that they (the pillars), later on, evolved the idea of religious 
sanctuaries. 'Even now a days, we find that some such words 
have technical broad meaning. For example, when wo say that 
A or B is raised to the ‘ bench ’ or called to the ‘ bar \ we use 
the words ‘ bench ’ iiiul * bar' in their technical broad meaning. 
The same seems to be the case with the word ‘ pillars *. The 
word came, by degrees, to signify a * Sanctuary/ So, the fact 
of depositing the writings of the seven liberal sciences in 
pillars, suggests an idea of their being deposited in religious 
sanctuaries. In the case of one of the two aboTe-raentioned 
libraries of Zoroaster’s writings, we find, that it was 
situated in the sacred sanctuary of the Fire -Temple of 
Samal'kand. 

I Journal Asiatique, Tome 111 (1894). a Mirkhond. translated by Shea> 
i). 285, Text, Munahi Naval Keshoro’s edition, p. 180, 1. S* 
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Wo have so far seen, that one of tho statements of the Poly- 
Zoroaster and the chronicon, vh., tliut Zoroaster wrote the 
descendauts o£ Noah Seven Liberal Sciences of which Geometry 
or Masonry was one, is supported by Parsi books, and that its 
other statement, viz.^ that he inscribed the sciences on two sets 
of pillars — each set consisting of seven — one of bronze and the 
other of brick, though not strictly and litei’ally true, is, to a 
certain extent, correct, if not in the letter, yet in the spirit. 

Now, let it be noted, in this connection, that Zoroaster's 
name is otherwise also connected by some writers with the 
family of Noah, which was, according to tho Legendary 
History of the Craft, connected with the discovery of the 
pillars. For example, in the writings known as Clemcniinae 
Beeognklones (Clemontitie Recognitions), supposed to have 
been written in the second century A. D. and attributed 
to Clemens Romanus (about A. D. 30-100), Zoroaster is 
identified with Hum or Mesraim,^ the son of Noah, 

Again, in the writings, known as Clementine Homilies, also 
supposed to have been written by -the same author, Clemens. 
Romanus, but believed to have boon spurious, Zoroaster is 
identified with Nimrod, who, according to the Legendary History 
of the Craft, was the Master, w’ho, for the first time, regularly 
delivered a charge to tho Masons. Our Parsi books do not 
support this identification. 

VIII 

Iir. THIRD PART OF THE LEGEND. 

THE LEGEND OF HERMES. 

The first two parts of the Legend of the Craft, upon which 

Post-diliiTian parts dwelt, are ante-(liluvian,?>., 

of the Legend they belong to the period before the Deluge 

or Noah’s Flood. Now we come to the post-diluvian period. 

Having described the origin of the Seven Sciences, of 
■which Masonry or Geometry was the principal one, and having; 

* ** Zoroaster the Prophet of Aaevent Iran/’ by Prof, Jackson, p. 125, 
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described the story which referred to the sons of Lamech as 
the persons who inscribed the sciences on the pillars to save 
them from destruction by the coming flood or fire,— of the 
occurrence of any one of which a prediction was said to have 
been madc» — ^the Legend proceeds to describe, who it was that 
discovered the sciences after the Deluge. 

The Legend of the Craft says : “ our intent is to tell you 
truly how and in what tnanner these stones were found that 
thesesciences were written in. The great Hermarynes that was 
Cuby’s son, the which Cub was Sem's son, that was Noy's son. 
This Hermarynes afterwards was called Harmes, the father of 
wise men ; he found one of the two pillars of stone, and found 
the science written there, and he taught it to other men.” ^ 

Thus, according to this statement of the Legend of the 
Craft, Hermes, the great-grandson of Noah,* discovered one of 
the pillars erected by the sons of Laraech, and learning the 
sciences inscribed on it, taught it to others. The name Hermes 
has been much distorted and Variously written as Hermarynes, 
Herniinerus, Hermarines, Hermines, Herraenes, or Herraax- 
mes, ill the various manuscripts of the Legend. 

Now, this statement about Hermes is altogether mythical, 
xti I T but it has some historical ground to rest on. 

The mythical Le- ” 

pnd of Hermes has It IS of that character which pertains to 

Eistoncai support historical myth.” Mackey connects this 

myth with Egyptian mythology. 

According to Egyptian books, there was a Hermes, who 
was the son of Taut or Thoth, an Egyptian god* This god 
Thotli, Occupies the same place in the Egyptian angelology aS 
the Yazata, Mithra or Meher, in the Iranian angelology of the 
Parsis.® This Ilerraes was reported to be the inventor of letters 
and sciences and the founder of their religious rites. The 

X Mackey. I, p. SfO. u In the Gonegifi, we do not find these names as tko; 
names of Sliem*s ehildren, s Vide iiiy paper ‘- The Belief about tho Future'^ 
the soul among the Ancient Egyptians (Journal B. B B. A; ‘ 

Speioty, Ycl, XIX, pp, 865*370. Vide my '‘Asiatic Papers,’^ pp. ;L43-ii. 
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Grseco-Roman mythology identified Thoth with Hermes or 
Mercury and considered him “ to be the inventor of writings 
the patron deity of learning, the scribe of the gods, in which 
capacity he is represented signing the sentences on the souls of 
the dead."‘ Some considered him to be “ the Symbol of Divine 
Intelligence and the primitive type of Plato’s Logos.”* Accord- 
ing to Manetho, an Egyptian priest, the Egyptians knew three 
persons as Hermes: 1 Hermes Trismegistus, i. e., the thrice 
great Hermes, “ who inscribed the history of all the sciences on 
pillars.” 2 Hermes, the son of Agatbodemon, who translated 
the inscriptions of the first Hermes. 3 Hermes who was 
synonymous with Thoth. Latterly, they all were known as 
Hermes Trismegistus. “ He was always understood by the phi- 
losophers to symbolize the birth, the progress, and the perfec- 
tion of human sciences. He was thus considered as a type of 
the Supreme Being. Through him, man was elevated and put 
into communication with the gods. The Egyptians attribut- 
ed to him the composition of 36525 books in nil kinds of 
knowledge.”* It seems that “ Hermes was in fact, an 
Egyptian legislator and priest.” Alchemy is called ‘ the 
Hermetic science,’ because the alchemists considered him to 
be their patron. 

“At the time of the composition of the Legend of the 
Craft, the opinion that Hermes was the inventor of all the 
sciences, and among them, of course, Geometry and Architec- 
ture, was universally accepted as true, e’ by the learned. It 
is not, therefore, singular that the old Masons, who must have 
been familiar with the Hermetic myth, received it as some- 
thing worthy to be incorporated into the early history 
of the 

Mackey says, that “it was a tradition very generally 
: Hemes Mid his a®®®pM in forujer times that this Hermta 
jUlars engraved his knowledge of the sciences on 

tables or pillars of stone, which were afterward copied into 
; > lisckev, 1, p. 01. * Ibid. ' ^ • Ibid, p. 6*. 
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books/’ ^ This traditional connection, referred to by Mackey, 
between Hermes and the pillars, receives support in another 
way. All exaniination of the form of his worship supports 
this view. It shows, that the pillars were the later forms 
in which he was worshipped, and that, later on, they broadly 
represented his sanctuaries. We will here see, how this 
state of affairs gradually arose. 


In ancient Greek religious mythology, this Hermes, who 
Evolution of the was ulso represented as a “beautiEul young 


worship of 
imagos, from un- 
wr ought stouos to 
pillars and from pil- 
lars tQ sanctuaries 


messenger with winged sandals,”^ had 
images in his honour. At first, these images 
were iinwroiight stones. Then, the next 
step in the evolution of the Avorship of this 
god was, that these uiiwrought stones were replaced by 
square stones as images. Then, those square stones began 
to be replaced, at times, by pillars. Then, in Arcadia and 
Athens, “ a boundary stone or pillar, a thing to mark the 
sanctity of a spot, whether it were street or market-place 
or tomb”* was called a “Herni.” Such ‘4ierms” or pillars, 
which served, at first, as images of Hermes, were worshipped. 
This worship existed long before Homer, The pillars were 
then considered to be something like sanctuaries. 


Now, it seems, that this connection of the ancient Greek 

One Hermes mia- goj Heniies with pillars had led to the lecfend 
t&ken for another ^ ^ 

Hemes ' of Hormes, tho great grandson of Noah, 

being tho discoverer of the pillars with the seven liberal sciences. 


We see, from what is said above, that, at first, unwroughfc 
&tones served as images of Hormes and other gods. These 
nnwrought stones were then replaced by ‘square’ stones, then 
by pillars of stones, then, as architecture grew, by sanctuaries. 
So, as said above, I think, that, by the word “pillars’? 
in the Legend of Hermes (mistaken for god Hermes), wei 
must not understand ordinary pillars. All the seven liberal 

1 HaSieSy, I, p. 61. : * “ The BeH^on ol Anoiont Greece,” % Misa Jiiie 
BUen HerriOT, (1935), p. * Ibid. p. IS). 
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sciences cannot be written on the outside surface of the pillars. 
So, what is meant seems to be some form of pillar-like 
structures in which the writings were deposited. 

It is said, that the above-said Hermes considered Sacred 
Hermes and uis Fii'o’’ to be the emblem of ‘‘Science.” His 
Sacred Fire disciples were enjoined to keep it burning 

constantly. If they allowed it to be extinct, they were liable 
to the penalty of death. The extinction of the “ Sacred Fire,” 
which was the Emblem of the knowledge of science, was 
taken to be a break or an interruption in the continuity of 
the transmission of the liberal sciences from one generation to 
another. Therefore such an extinction of the Sacred Fire, 
which meant a break in the continuity of the knowledge of 
science, was a universal calamity, because it signified disorder 
and chaos in the intellectual and moral world. 

This Hermes of the Egyptians and of the Greeks rescin- 

Egyptians and the hlcs tlic llaoma ot the Avesta m many 

Greeks, and the Hao- 

ma of the Avesta rCSpects, 

(a) Just as there were three different persons of the namo 
of Hermes, so there were three different persons of the name of 
Haoma. One was Haoma Duradsba.' The second was Haoma 
Frdishmi.* The third was Haoma Khareiiangha.® 

(b) Just as the three Hermes were all latterly known as 
Hei'mes Trismegistus, so the Haomas, especially the first two, 
were known as Haoma Dfiraosha, i.e., Haoma, the immortal. 

(c) J ust as Hermes was considered as a type of the supreme 
Being, so Haoma was considered as a Yazata or an angel.* 

(tl) Just as Hermes was considered to he the author of 
many books, so was Haoma. ® 

» Ya?na IX. 2, 4, 6, 10, 13. » Yaaht l-X, (GosU) 17 ; XTO, (AsW) 3T 
38, 39. a Yaaht XIII, (FarTardin) 116. * S. B, B., Vol. V., Bundeheah 

Vll, S; XXV. II, 24; Zadsparam Vl. 8 ; Shayasht Id Shdyasht XI. 4, 6 ; 

B. B., Vol XXXVII, Dinkard Caftar IX, Chap. XLIII. 6.. • Yagna X* 

18 ; mi, (Srosh Yaaht) 19. ’ 
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((>) Just as Hermes was “ deity of learn- 

ing/^ ‘ so was Haoma a Vaedlifir‘paiti/’ ?*. e., a Master o£ 
Learning.* 

(/) Hermes \%»as the founder of religious 

rites/’* so was Haoma. He had his own ceremonies and had 
even his religion.^ 

Their very names, Haoma and Hermes, suggest an identifi- 
Tbeir very names cation. The Avesta Haoma when 
flcation wn’itten m Jrahlavi characters, is written 

thus As the second letter in this word has various read- 

ings, it can be read as ‘r.’ 8o, the word can bo read as Harma. 
The last letter * s ’ of the word Hermes is the letter o£ which 
Herodotus* says, that it always occurs at the end of Persian 
names. It is the ’ o£ the nominative singular form and is 
found in the Avesta word itself in conjunction with a particle, 
c. p'., ‘Haomascha’ (Vend. XIX. 19), which word> 

in its Pahlavi form, may be read Harmas(cha) or Hermes(cha)< 


Hermes is usually represented with a caduceus, a rod 


li'lie Rod of Hermos 
and The Tree of 
Haoma 


or a wand, >vitli two serpents twined round 
it, in his hand. This wand is a s^unbol o£ 
Power. The two serpents symbolize Wis- 


dom. These two serpents twining round the wand of Hermes 


assume a spiral movement upwards. This spiral typifies the 
gradual construction of the Universe. Now this legend of 
Hermes, his rod and the serpents is compared to the 
legend of Haoma, his tree and the fish. • Just as Hermes 
has his rod, Haoma has his Haoma tree. In later Pahlavi 


books a Haoma tree is spoken of as Haoma BajiA^ i.A, 
the white Haoma. It is guided by ten fish known as the JCam 
%fa. These fish always turn round the tree of the whiter 
Haoma for its proteotion. Their constant circular movement 

X Mackey L * Mi^ckoj I. 60; i 

s Bk. I. Ii4, e Vide Hr. Kaoga's pft)(>er oa The Haoma and the to 
JCto hah of the Bttndahlahn, and the Tree of Kiio’vrledge and Life and to; 

*he Bible : A comparison/’ in the ^MneHal ttow* ■ - 
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also assumes a spiral movement. Tliis also then typifies 
or symbolizies the gradual constructive force of tlio Universe. 


Now what do those legends, the one of Hermes and liis 

The moral of tho entwined by the serpents forming a 

Legend of Haoma spiral movement, and the other of Haoma 
and Hermes entwined by the fish forming a 

spiral movement, signify? As Hermes and Haoma, both 
symbolize Learning and Knowledge, the two legends signify 
that Man must strive for the spiral movement upwards 
and continue the torch of learning and knowledge. Just 
as Hermes, who discovered the pillars according to the 
Traditional History pursued by the Legend of the Craft, 
has been tlie iiitermediMry medium to pass down to us 
the knowledge of Mav'^onry and the seven liberal sciences, 
so, let us strive, each according to bis ability, to keep the 
torcli of learning and knowledge ever burning and pass it down 
to the next generation. 


IX. 

IV, FOURTH PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
BABYLON AND NIMROD. 

Now, wo come to the fourth important part of the Legend, 
which refers to the Towner of Habylon as the place where 
Masonry was first ma^le use of, and says, that Nimrod, the king 
of Babylon, had a hand in building it. 

Wo will treat this part iintler two heads: 

A. Firstly, we will speak of Babel or Babylon, and the 
part it is represented to play in the traditional history, both (a) 
according to the Legend of the Craft, and (6) according to 
the modern view of Masonry as exemplified iii the ritual of 
the Graft. 

B. Secondly, we will speak of Nimrod himself and th^ 
vp^rt lie played in comiection with the building of Babylon. 
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A— FIRST HEAD, PART PLAYED BY BABYLON IN THE 
LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE CRAFT. 

Tho Legend of the Craft thus speaks of the Tower of 
A— First Head of Babj'lon. “At the making of tho Tower 

the Fourth Part of iri/i i ii r i. i 

the Legend. (a) Part ot Habylon, there was masonry farst maao 

fn^rto much of. And the king of Babylon that 

History accorairg to lieight Nciiiroth (L wlio was called 
tbe liCffend of tbo i \ i * j 

Craft Isimrod ) was a mason Jiimsell ; ana 

loved well the science. 

And when the city o£ Nyneve and other 

cities o£ the East should be made, Nemrothe, the King of 
Babylon, sent thither three score Masons at the rogation 
invitation) o£ the King o£ Nyneve, his cosen (/. cousin). 
And when he sent them forth, he gave them a charge on (Le. 
in) this manner. That they should bo true each of them to other, 
and that they should love truly together, anJ that they should, 
"serve their lord truly for their pay ; so tluit the master may 
have woi-ship and all that long (i.t?., belong) to him. And 
other more charges he gave them. AnJ this was the first time 
that ever Masons had any charge of his science.’’^ 

Dr. Mackey gives the following three forms of the .Legend 

Three forms of the 

Tower of Babylon, as presented by five 

v«d by five differeDt 

documents different sources: 

Tho first form o£ the legend, is presented by the Hallivvell 
, ^ „ poem. It refers to the building o£ the 

Tower and says thut the work was inter- 
rupted by the coxffusion o£ tongues and the consequent dis-* 
^persion of the builders. But, it makes no mention whatever of 
'Masonry at the lime of itsconstimction. In foe while tlto 
Legend, as generally accepted later on, takes the To wer of Babyloa 
" to be the first place where masonry was made use of, the Halli* 
well poem says, that Masonry was first mad© use o£ in Egyptiby ? 
^|3uciid,mttTiyyefirs after tliodate of tbecohstruCtiori o£ thel^ 
v.;,'.' ^■:HaokeyiT,>:2p.; I‘giyo;|he;paji^i4e'with^tao^ 
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of Baby lon. There is one great anaclironisni in tins form. It is 
this, that it attributes to Nebuchadnezzar the construction of the 
To \vcr o£ ifabylon, while, as a matter of fact, Nebucliadiiezzar is 
believed to have lived about six centuries after the coustriiction 
of the Tower. 

The second form of the Legend of the Tower of Babylon 
2 T h 0 Second presented by tlie Cooke manuscript and by 
the later manuscripts, the earliest of which 
is the Dowlaml manuscript (1550 A. D.), whoso general 
version of the Legend of the Craft wo have given above. 
This form of the Legend attributes ihc origin of Masonry, 
as mentioned in our narrative of the li(*geiul of the Craft, to tho 
time of tlie building of ihc Tower, and to Nimrod, who is said to 
be tho fir>.t Grand--Mnstcr and who was tho tirst Mason to have 
made the charge, i.e.^ to have made ‘‘ tho first constitution tluxt 
the Masons ever had.”^ 

This form of ilie Legend further says, that Nimrod sent to 
his cousin Assliur the son of Bhcm, w ho w\'is a great Mason, a 
number of workmen to assist him in building the city of 
Nimrod. It wais from Babylon that .Masonry w\as next carried 
to Egypt. The whole Fraternity of Masonry accepted tho above 
form of the Legend of the Tower of Babylon, ii}>to the end of 
tho 17th or the beginning of tlie 18th century. 

The third formi of the Legend of tho Tower of Ba)>Tlon 
0 Tbo Thin] form is presented by two documents: 

^ (1) The Constitutions of the .Free- 

Masons published by Anderson in 172o, by the authority 
of the Clrnnd Lodge of England. According to Mackey, 
Anderson had, in the compilation of these constitutions, 
the advantage of some old manuscripts which have since 
been lost. But, besides that, he is said to have given 
full play to his inyentive genius. His work being under the 
authority of the Grand Lodge, his form of the Legend, which 

I,. J^oe. \ . 
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Mackey terms the Andersoiiiaa Legend of the Tower of Babylon, 
was accepted by the Fraternity ‘‘ for at least the whole of thd 
I8th century/’ 

(2) The second docuraoiit presenting the third form of the 
Legend of the Tower is a document called “ Tho York 
Constitutions ” published in 1810 by Dr. Krause in his work 
Tho Three Oldest Documents of the Brotherhood of Free- 
masons.” The authority of the document, which was in Gorman, 
is said to be an English copy supposed “ to bo a genuine 
exemplar of the Oonstitutions enacted at York in 926,” which 
we have referred to above in our narrative of tho Legend 
of the Craft. 

Mackey quotes^ this third form of tho Legend from both 
these documents and his quotations show, as he says, that the 
main fact in both is, to some extent, similar. 

This third form ascribes to the Tower of Babylon, the credit 

The accend A: third the place wliero Masonry was first 

forms agree in ono originated. So far, it supports tho above- 

described second form of the Legend. 


But there are two points of di Terence. Firstly, this third 
They differ i a 1’ r to Asshur who is spoken 

joints ; ( a ) First of ill the secoud form of the Legend as a 

Aeshur isinot great Mason and as the builder of Nineveh, 

in tho third form versious o£ this third form, as given 

in both tho manuscripts, represent Nimrod himself as building 
a great city after ibc fvill of the Tower. Dr. Krause’s docu* 
ment Joes not name that city, but Atidersoivs document names 
Nineveb, as one among the several cities that he built. Though 
Dr. Krause’s document does not name the district, Anderson’s 
document names it as Assyria. 

As Mackey points out, the word Asshur, referred to in 
the second form of the Legend as the person to whom Nimr04 

1 Vol I, pp. 58-59. 
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«enthis masons to build tho town of Nineveh, Is not the name of 
a person, but is the name of a country, viz,, Assyria. Wo %vill 
apeak of this point later on. 

Again, there is a second point of difference. It is this: 

According to the second form, though Masonry 

originated in Babylon at the time of the 

Bonry next went, not construction of the Towor, it went from 

to to thence to Egypt. But, according to this 

Land of the Magi , , « . ®‘v i 

third form, it did not go from Babylon to 

Egypt, but ^Yent to Chaldea. It w\as “ propagated after the dis^ 

persioii by the Magi in the huid of the Chaldeans.*’^ 

This form was a settled belief of the fraternity during 
This legend a con- whole o£ the 18th century. They believed 

fiction of tho Masons fiuit Masonry began with Nimrod at Babylon, 
of the 18th oontury , - ,, j i • n 

and from there was propagated in the 
country of the Chaldeans. Jilackey thus speaks of the legend : 

Thus, in Smith’s * Use and Abuse of Freemasonry/ 
published in 1783, it is said that after the Flood the Masons 
wore first called Noacbidie, and afterwards sages or wiso men, 
Chaldeans, etc. . And Northouck, wdio, in 1784, by order of 
the Grand Lodge, published an edition of the Constitutions 
far superior to that of Anderson, says that Nimrod founded 
the empire of Babylon, and that ‘ under him flourished those 
learned mathematicians whose successors w^ere styled Magi or 
wise men, 

But, the above conviction, that Masonry originated at Baby- 
lon, was soon repudiated at the end of the 
A modern forvii, re- ISIh or at the commencement of the 19th 
fiSnr^ybSa century. It gave way to tho bollof, tliat it 
at Babylon was at the Temple of Jerusalem that Masonry 

began, and not at the Tower of Babylon, and 
thatit Avas Solomon who was the “ first Grand Master”, and not 
Nimrod. Thus the form which the Legend of the Tower of 
Babylon has, at present, assumed, can ho thus briefly described; 

I Mackey, I, p, CO. a Mackey, I, p. CO. 



Before tlio Flood there was a system of religious instrac- 
tioi), which, from the resemblance of its legendary and symbolic 
character to that of Freemasonry, has been called by some 
uiithora aiit(?diluviau Masonry%” This system was preserved 
by Noah, and after the deluge, was comnimiicuted by 
him to his immediato descendants. This system was lost at the 
time of the dispersion of mankind, and corrupted by the pagans 
in their Mysteries. But subsequently it was purified, and Free- 
masonry, as we now have it, was organized by the King of 
Israel at the time of the building of the Temple/' ^ 

This form is exemplified, as Mackey' points out, hy^ tlio pre* 
Tim view exempli- American ritual supposed to have been 

fied by American invented at the end of the 18th centiiry% In 
this ritual, ... the aspirant is siipposed to re- 
present one who is travelling from the intellectual blindness 
of the profane world into the brightness of Masonry, in whose 
arena he expects to find the light and truth, the search for 
which is r<:ipresented by his initiation. This symbolic journey 
is supposed to begin at the To\ver of Babel, where, in tho 
language of tho ritual ‘language was confounded and Masonry 
lost,’ and to torminato at tho Temple of Solomon, wherOj 
language was restored and Masonry found/’V 

On pondering over this explanation of the American ritual, 
I think, that the ‘great secret’ whichy 
according to our ritual and its wording, 
we aim at, must bo Perfection,— Perfection 


symbolically in the art of Masomy, but really in tho know ledge 
of our respective professions or lines of business, and Perfeotibn 
in our character. Tho Great Goometrician i.s the ty^pe of thisi 
Perfection. Let us all imitate Him. This is the Great Secret. 

The view then, which the present form of the Legend 
The view present- is this : Tlicre was intellectual 

ea hy the present Light before and upto the time of fho few? 
fora pf the Legend jn^ujg^jate descendants of Noah. Then, with 
of mankind which followed tho fall of th® 
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Tower of Babel, there came in Intellectual Darkness. Tbb 
darkness was finally relieved at the time when the Temple of 
Jerusalem was built. 

Thus, in the present form of the Legend, the Tower of 
Babel is degraded from its former higher pedestal of being 
the birili-place of Masonry and lowered to tho position of being 
‘^ simply the symbol of the darkness and ignorance of the pro- 
fane world as contradistinguished from tho light and knowledge 
to bo derived from an initiation into the system of Speculative 
Masonry.*’ ^ 

Though the above iiniy bo, and must be, tho moral of the 
American ritual, the huiguago of the ritual 
certainly throws a slur upon the glory of the 
Tower of Babel, und, at its expense, elevates 
the fame of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
Mackey protests against this degrada tion of 
the one and eles atioii of the other, and, in order to do so, attaches 
proper Importance to tho Legend of tho Babel as given in our 
Legend of the Craft, which gives duo importanco to it in its 
account, as one of tho landmarks in tho history of the Craft, 
He says : — 


Mackoy’a protest 
Against the degrada- 
tion of tlio Tower of 
Babel by tbe modorn 
ritualists 


“But the old masons who formed the Legend of the Craft 
were conforming more than these modern ritualists to the 
truth of history Avhen they assigned to Babylon the glory o£ 
being the original source of tho sciences. So far from its be- 
ing a place of intellectual darkness, we learn from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, that the Ancient Babylonians, and their copyists, 
the Assyrians, were ill possession of a wonderful literature. 

. . . AVe SCO, therefore, that the Masons of tho present 

day arc wrong when they make Babol or Babylon tho symbol of 
mtelloctual darkness, and suppose that there the light of Ma- 
sonry was for a time extinguished to be re-illumined only at 
the Temple of Solomon. 

: ‘‘And again the Legend of tho Craft indicates its character, 

and correctly clothes an historical fact in symbolic language; 
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when it portrays Babylonia, which was undoubtedly the 
fountain of all Semitic science and architecture, as also the 
birth-placo of Operative Masonry.”^ 

The examination of the Legem! of th<i Tuwor of Babel 
then shows that the modern riuial, which 

The Legend of the oives to the Temple of Jerusalem the honour 
Tower of Babel holds e i i nr 

its own position ot being the first place where Masonry 

was used as a science, and to king Solo» 

mon, the honour of being the first Master of Masons, is 

somewhat wrong* The Legend of the Graft, whicli gives the 

Legendary History of the institution, gives the place of honour 

very properly to the Tower of Babel and to its builder Nimrod. 

It was Nimrod who gave the first charge to the Masons working 

under hiiiL 

X 

B. SECOND HEAD OF TUB FOURTH PART OF THE 
LEGEND. TUB LEGEND OF NIMROIX 


We have seen, in the preceding section, that the Fraternity, 
at present, generally confers upon Solomon the honour of being 
tbe first Grand Master of Freemasonry, and upon his Temple 
of Jerusalem, the honour of being the first place where Masonry 
was first made use of anil regularly established, hut that the 
Legend of the Graft has bestowed the honour upon Nimrod and 
his Babylon, and has placed not only Babylon in its proper place 
in the Legendary History of Freemasonry, but also Nimrod, 
the builder of the Tower and the founder of Babylon. 


Now, the question is, Why is it that modern Masonry 

- has deprived Nimrod of the honour due to 
Why was Nimrod ^ 


depri ved of the place 
of honour ? 


him and assigned tliat honour to Solomon, 
the King of Israel?” The answer is, tliat he 
was deprived of that honour because later Avriters took him to 
bo altogether a tyrannical monarch. 


Mackey, pp. 60-62. 
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The old Testament docs not povti'ay him in a bad light. It 
says of liim, “ Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty 
one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter before the Lord. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel.''* 

Though tlie Genesis does not give a bad picture of him, yet 

ancient and modern writers paint him in a 
He was a tjrant i i i x 

bad light. Josephus portrays him, as pointed 

out by Mackey, ‘^as a tyrant in his government of his people, 

vain-glorious ot* his great power, a despiser and hater of God.’^* 

Later Masonic writers have perhaps followed Josephus, and 
taking Nimrod to bo a bad U rannical king, thought it advisable 
to omit his name as that of a great sovereign who had helped 
Freemasonry, 

Macke}" says that Josephus probably followed some Oriental 
writers in his dark picture of Nimrod. He tliinks, that as the 
Genesis does not paint him in a bad light, the Oriental writers 
were wrong in painting him black, aud that, therefore, Josephus 
who followed them, was also wrong. 

We will exainiiio here, how far ^lackey is right in this 
assumption. We will see, wliat the Oriental writers, and among 
them the writers of our old Farsi books, have to say of him. 

The Farsi books do not speak of Nimrod, but iliey speak 
of Zoliak, whose Avesta name is Azi Dahiika 
Parbi books that "^^d whose other name is Baeva r-uspa* 
^ This Azi Dahaka of the Avesta, or Zoh&k 
or Baevar-aspa of later Pahlavi, Pazend and 
Persian books is identical with the Nimrod of the Old Testa- 
ment, Now, we know, that Azi DahS-ka or Zohak is, accord- 
ing to the Farsi books, a tyTant. So the picture of Nimrod 
given by Josephus and other writers as a tyrant is correct. 
But, then, in order to show that this conclusion is correct, 
we imist prove that Nimrod is identical with Zohak. 

I Genesis Chap. X, 8 •10, * Mwkey, I,p, 61. 

. II- ■ 



There arc several facts \Vhicli load to show that Nimrod 
Nimrod identical and Zohak are identical. When I say that 
with Zobdk: Proofs identical, I do not say so with 

regard to their times, which It is difficult to determine with 
certainty. But they are identical from many points of resera- 
Wance in their chariicter and their acts. Several facts lead ns to 
this identification. 


I. The first proof for this identification is, that both are 
Firft Proof : Both, ®'''d to have founded the city of Babylon. 


(A) Nimrod and (B) 
ZohAk are shid to 
have fonnded Baby- 
lon 


JSinirod founded Babel or Babylon. AzI- 
daluikn or Zohak founded Bawri. Babul or 
Babylon. 


(A) Nimrod is said to liave founded Babylon. The Genesis 
(Obapier X. 8’-ll) alludes to fcliis fact, 
%vben it says CuksIi begat Nimrod . . . . . 
And the beginning oE hi.s kingdom was 
Babel (Babylon.)” 


(A) Nimrod found- 
ed Babylon. (») Ac- 
coroiDff to tbc Gene- 
els 


The Legend of tbo Craft, as deseiibeil in tlie Dowland 
manuscript, supposed to liavo been written 
(b) According' to in about 1500 A. 1)., thus refers to the fact : 

“And at the making o£ the Tower of 
Babylon there was Ma.sonrye first made 
niueli oh And the King of Babylon that height Nimrothe*, 
was a mason himselE’'*. 


Coming to 

(c) According to 
Ha^ottdi 


Oriental writers, Ma^'oudi*, who lived in the 
ten til century after Christ, also aUributes 
the foundation of Babylon to Nimrod. 


(B) Now Zobak also is said to liavo founded Babylon. 
(B)^6b^ founded ^hcro arc several autboritios which directly 
Bubyioa and indirectly say so. 


y who was called Klriirod. » Mackey^ 5# P-JSO, • Ma^oudJ, 
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(a) The oldest autliorlly for this statement is the Avosta. 
(a) According lo (1) The Abaii Yushfc connects Zohak with 


the Avosta : (0 The 
Abdn Yashfc and (2) 


Babylon which is called Bawri ( )■ 


The Ktlm Yasht Jn (he Avcsta and Babyrus 
) ill the Cuneiform Inscriptions C It says 

• 

‘‘To her (/.c., to Ardvieura Anahlia), the threoMnouthed Azi 
JDahaka paid homage in the country of Bawri (Babylon)"’, 


(2) The Buiu Yasht similarly connects Azi Dahaka or Zo- 
liak with a place called ‘Kvirinta-Duzita" 

This Kviriida Diizlta is flic 'Kang Dazluikht’ 
of the Shahnatneli of Firdousi 


Now, as pointed out by Justi, according to the author of 
Mujmil al-Tavarikli, the Kvirinta Duzita of the Avesta or tho 
Kang-i Buzhiiklit of Firdoiisi is the place Kalang Dis near 
Babylon in which Zohak lived. Thus, the Ram Y'asht also con- 
nects Zohak with Babylon, 


I^et us note here, tliat the place, ' Kvirinta/ in which 
Zohak lived, is said to be ‘duzita * /.c,, “ accursed 

in the Avesta, but Mahomedan writers speuk of Babylon as 
‘ Bait abmukaddas’, L c., “a holy place”. 


(/>) The Fahlavi treatise of Shatruiha-i Airaii alludes to 

(h) Aceanlmg to its being founded by Zohak. It says of Baby- 
a Tahlavi treatise j J 3 . ; 

‘ >Shatrostan-i Bawir pavau khudai-i Jam kard, Avasli Tir 
avaklitar tammaii bara bast va marik haft duazdeh-i akhtaiAu 


va avakhtaraii va luisbtftm bahrek pavan chatukiyoU val Mitro 
va avarik baifinujnud*, 

“ The city of Biiwir (Babylon) was founded in the reign of 
Jtim (shed). Ho (/,c,, the founder of tho city) fixed there (the 
difoction of) the planet Mercury, (By the situation of the 

1 Behistoiin, I, (1, ^ YasbV T, 20^ • Yasht XY, 4 ‘he Llvro de» 

Boia » Vob 
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oity or its building) he pointed out magically the seven 
planets, the twelve constellations and signs of the Zodiac and the 
eighth part (of the heavens) towards the Sun and other planets*’^* 

Now Zoh^ik was a contemporary of Jamshed. So llabyloii is 
said to have been founded in the reign of Jamshed. 

(c) Coming to Mahomedan writers, (1) Firdousi connects 

(0 Acocirdiue: to him with Babylon (M, Mohl, Yol. T, p. 97.) 
Mahnmcclan attthorB: 

(1) Firdoiisi 


(2) Ebn Haukal, the Arab Geographer, attributes the foun- 
(2) According to dation of Babylon to Zohak. He says that 
Ebn Haukal Babel (Babylon) was founded by Zohak 

Piurasp (Bivarasp).” * 


(55) Edrisi, another ancient Arab writer, also attributes the 
(3) Ac^'ording to foundation of Babylon to ZoIuVk. Ho says of 
Ebn Haukal Babel (Babylon): La plus antiipio ville de 

rirac et dont la fondation remontc a Tcpoque de Kauaaniens 

qui riiabiteront on rapporte qu’elle fut b&tio par 

ZohAk (Edrisi traduit par Jaubcrt, Vol. II, pp. ICO-Cl), 


(d) Again, the very name of Babylon points to its being 
(d) Arcording to fouiidod by Zolialv. According to the 
iery“Tm5"of C>imdchesh» and the Sl.Aluiaineh* (and Ebn 

llaukars Geogra{)hy‘ ), Azi Daluika or 
Zohak was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdousi says, he 
Was the master of 10,000 (bivar, Av, baOware) horses (asp), I 
think then, that Bawri, tlie original form of the later name 
Babel, derived its nutne from the name of its founder, Baevare 
or Bivar-asp, The second part (asp) of the compound word is 
dropped. We find another instance of this kind of the dropping 
of the latter part, in the name of Tahinuras. Tlie original name 
is Takhma-urupa, but in the Farvardin Yasht, wo find the name 

1 Vide my Aiyrutgfir-i Zailrjtn, Sbatr6iha4 Airtin, ct«, p, 75, * Ousloy'g 
Orlcutal Ocogropljy p. 70. t S. B. B . T (West) XXIX, 9 ; Justi, p, 60, 1. 19; 
Vide my BundehesU, p. 149. > Mohl, I, p. 66, 1 50. 6 0 alley’s Oriental 
■.©eogrspby, p..;70^.. 
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in its other form, ‘Takhma/ the latter part ‘urnpa’ being 
droppetr'^ The word Tehmurasp, has latterly become Tehmiiras 
and then simply Tehmur. 

Thiis, these two sets of references, the one showing that 
So Nimrod 1 * thd Babylon \vas founded by Nimrod, and the 
same as Zobfik other, that it was found by Zohak, lead ns to 

identify Nimrod with Zohak. Malcolm' also says, that Oriental 
wn'ilers identify Nimrod wdth Zohak. 

II. Secondly, in the above passage of tlie Pahlavi troa* 
tise, we have a clear reference to Zoliak pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the sciences, especially 
of Astronomy .and Masonry, because the city 
is represented to luive been built in a certain 
position with respect to iho stars and the 
constellations. Now, the Legend of the Craft attributes to Niiri* 
rod tho knowledge of the sciences, csj)ecially Masonry. 

Thus these references, — one pointing to Nimrod, and the 
other to Zohfik, as versed in tho sciences — aLo lead to show that 
Nimrod is identical with ZohMc. 


It, Second Prod 
of Kimrod being 
flame hs Z ohak : Both 
knew tho sc’oncea, es- 
pecially Masonry 


III. Tlic late George Smith, a svell-know^n Babylonian and 
Assyrian scholar, identifies a Babylonian 

Izdnbar^’rBararlf iiiitnecl Izilubar with Mimrotl.* I 

Nimrod, same as think, that this word Izdubar. which is a namd 
Azidfiluika a name of „ i r. . i i At 

Zohak JNnnrod is another lorm oi Azulahakaj 

a name of Zohak. 

We have so far seen, that tho Nimrod of the Bible and of 

ZohaV, like Nim- the Legendary history of the Graft of Ma- 

rod, deprived of the gonry is identical with the Zoh&k of Tarsi 
place of honour m / , , . . , . 

Parti books books. Now, in the 1 iililavi treatise of the 

Shatr6iha-i Airan above referred to, we find a list of the names 

of eight kings of Persia, commencing from Jamshed and ending 


1 Vide my paper on Tho Etymology of a low towns of Centrkl and 
Western Asia, as given by Eastorn writers’*, Journal B. B R. A. XX. pp. 
217-113. Vide my Asiatic papor«, p.l8i. * Malcolm’s llibtory of Persia, VoU 
I, p. 12 * i Mackey, I, P* 
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with Guishtasp, including the name ot Zoh&k. There, while speaking 
of the collections of books in the reigns of these kings, Zohak's 

name is not incluclc<l» Why was it so ? The reply is the same as 
that given above in the case of Nimrod. As he was considered a 
bad ruler, it was thought advisable not to reckon or notice the 
books of lea rning and science prepared or collected in his rcigu. 

Now the question remains, ‘^How is it that the Genesis, when 
speaking of him, does not at all allude to his 
lor^thl Oenceu“not tyrannical conduct referred to by Josephus 
.peaking of him as .jj^j by other Oriental writers”? I think, tho 
abadkiSo. words of the Genesis ^‘lle befjeta to be a 

mighty, one on the earth ” seem to point to an explanation. The 
writer of the Genesis speaks of his career in the beginning. 


According to tho Sh&hnaineh, even Zohfik was a good personage 
in tlie beginning of his life. Just as Nimrod was mighty, accord- 
ing to the Genesis, Zohiik was bravo and active (dalir va sabak- 
sftr Again, in tho beginning, he was virtuous, 

and it was the devil who turned him from the path of 
virtue. * (Mold, I, p. 5G). 


This shows that Zohak was notaltogether bad from the very 
beginning of his life. We learn, not only from Firdousi, but also 
ifrom Uio Avosta, that, though a bad king as far as . the political 
and the literary history of his country was concerned, he was 
not altogeiker so bad, as not to servo as a model in other 
subjects. So, in the Afriu-i Spitamfin Zarthosht, one of the 
blessings is invoked in his name. Therg it is said : 

‘ Hnssangria-yaokhshtyo bavahi yatha Azoish Dah&ka 
agha-daSua i. e., “ Be a man of a tbousand contrivances 
like Zoh&k of bad principles.”^ ^ ^ 

\Ve see from these facts of the identification of Nimrod 
and Zohak} that Mackey seems to be naistaken in concluding: 
'fronii the fact of the eilence of the Genesis in tho matter of ■: 
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NimrocVs later conduct, that tlie Oriental writers, and Jose- 
phus who followed them, were wrong in painting Nimrod or 
Zohak as a tyrant. 

^ Again wo naust bear in mind, that the writers of the 
portioular passage of the Genesis had to write from one 
point of view, wliile the other writers had to write from 
another point of view. So, two sets of writers writing from 
different points of view may diffei-. Take the case above 
referred to, ot the place of Zohak. The Mahoniedan writers 
speak of his place of Ilab 5 ’lon as ‘ Bait ul-Mukaddas ’ or 
“ The Holy place ” (Finlonsi, Molil, I, p. 97), but the writer 
of the Avesta speaks of it as ‘diizita’ i. <!., the accursed.” 

All those facts show, that Nimrod being on the whole 
a bad ruler, modern writers on Masonry perhaps tlinught 
it advisable to degrade liiin from his place of honour as the 
first person to use Masonry in building the Tower of Babylon 
and to elevate Solomon in his plaee. 

XI 


V. FIFTH PART OF THE LEGEND. NIMROD AND NINEVEH. 

The Legend of the Craft connects the name of Nimrod 
with Nineveh, and says, that he had an active hand in the 
building of that city. Ho sent 60 masons to his consin, 
the King of Nineveh, to build the city, and, while sending 
them there, gave them a charge which was the first Masonic 
charge delivered by a Muster, as noted in the traditional 
history of the Craft. 

Now, who was the real founder of Nineveh ? The Halli- 
"Vyho wastbe real poein, which Is the oldest manu.<!cript of 
1‘egend of the Craft, says nothing on 
. the point. But the Cooke manuscript, and 

: the later manuscripts, die easiest of which is the Dowland 
j^^apscript (1550 A. D.), say, that it was Ashur or Asslmr^ the 

cousin of Nimrod. Thay say, that 

f ^ he built the ei^ hf . Nineveh wfth theib 
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assistance. Then again, later authorities, such as Anderson’s 
Constitutions and Krause’s liork Constitutions say nothing of 
this Ashur or Asshur. 

The nianuscripis of the Legend of the Craft which attribute 
A faulty traneia- the foundation of Nineveh to Asshur, the 
the” Bible^ (ITencsia cousin of Nimrod, seem to have rested upon 
11) the authority of tlie Bible. In the Genesis 

we read And the beginning of his (Nimrod’s) kingdom was 

Babel. out of that land went forth Asshur and 

builded Nineveh'’ \ Of this version of the passage of the 
Genesis, Mackey says : “ The most learned commentators 
have differed as regards the translation of the lltli verse. The 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, Luther’s and our own recognized 
version say ‘out of that land went forth Ashur and builded 
Nineveh.’ Higdon in the Poliehronicon, which, I have already 
said, was the source of the Masonic Legend, adopts the same 
version. And the Cooke and the later manuscri[)ts assign the 
building of Nineveh and the other cities of Assyria to Ashur, 
the son of Shorn and the kinsman of Nimrod, who asvsisted him 
with workmen. Such was the legend until the beginning of 
the 18th century. 

“ But flic best modern Hebrew Scholars, such as Borhart, 
Le Clero, Geseniiis and a great many others, insist that Ashur 
is not the name of a person, but of a country, and that the 
passage should be rendered : ‘out of that land he (Nimrod) 

went forth to Assyria and builded Nineveh This 

the form of the legend that was adopted by Dr. Anderson and 
by the author of the Krause document, and after the publica- 
tion of Anderson’s work it took the place of the older form.”* 

Thus, we see, on the authority of the best Hebrew Scholars 
mentioned by Mackey, that the Legend of the Craft, as gene- 
rally adopted, is wrong in assigning the foundation of Nineveh 
to Ashur^ We learn that the word Ashur is the namp of 
the country in which NineyeU is situated. 


» Ofeaesia X, lO-ll. * Mkckey/I| pp. 64^65/ 
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Now, let >ee^ if any o£ oui* Parsi books helps us on (lie 
A Fahlavi try^tv^e subject of the translation of the above 11 tU 
helps U8 to Bay thut vorso of tho 10th chapter of Gienesis, on 

tha translatio'.A * * 

tviulty \Nhich, as Mackey says, the most learnei.1 coin- 

mentators ha\ e differed. Tho Pahlavi treatise of “ ShatroilaVi 
Airau'^ helps us a little in this direction. Wliile speaking of the 
founders of (lie ilifferent well-known cities of Asia, whicli weia* 
III ono time or another under the authority of the King of Iran,, 
ami which, thoreb»re, formed tho part of what, we — on the analo- 
jLty of the plira.-e •‘the Greater Britain” that lia.s latterly come 
into u.se — may <all the Greater Iran”, it says of Nineveh:* 

‘ Shatros.tun-i Ninav Ninav-i Yiirrislmn kard va pavan 
ni.shmaniyeli val Kai-Kavad mat, ’ Ninav of Ynrfe 

founded the <‘ity of Niuav and Kai-Kobad got it (as a 
l>refieut) in marriage.” It then adds, that Tur-Baratarffsh, 
f(>r the protection of his own life, made all its fortiiications 
by means of magic.” 

The Yuras referred to in the Pahlavi treatise is the 
Jonas referred to in llic Bible. The word can bo read 
Yuras or Jonaf^. The Bible supports the Pahlavi writer 
in the matter of his connecting the name of Yuras or Jonas 
with Ninevcdi. In tho Old Testament we read : Now tbe 
word of the iiOvd came unto Jonal), the son of Amittai, 
saying, ‘Arise, go to Nineveh’” (Jonah 1,1 and 2). The 
Pahlavi treatise adds that this town of Nineveh came to the 
hands of Kuikobad as dowry or marriage gift. 

Kiuiieir says "‘on the opposite bank of the Tigris , . , . . , 
tlie village of Nunia, aud sepulchre of the prophet Jonas, 
seem to point out the position of Nineveh . . . ... Its origin 
Is ascribed by profane writers to Ninua, and in the scriptures 
to Airfiur, the son of Shoin, or Nimrod, the sou of CusliA 
Thus ‘V the protoe w'riters” tell 118 that Ninu^ wag 
ilie name of the King of Niueveb, So it was to him that 
Nimrod had sent a band of masohs* 

> Vide my: AiyddgdrdJ?(»rfrdtt and Sliiitroihaulrdti, pp: 1 14*115. 

> 
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The Legend of the Craft, on the other hand, explains, 
why “ the profane writers ’’ assign the building of Nineveh 
to Niniis i\nd the sepulchre to Nimrod. It says that 
though the King of Nineveh was the real builder, Nimrod 
was chiefly instrumental in getting it built, as it was lie who 
sent to Nineveh a large number of masons, 

Thu«, wo learn from the Pahlavi treatise, that the build- 
er of Nineveh was one Ninav or Ninus and not Assliiir, as 
said by a faulty version of the Bible and as asserted by the 
Legend of the Craft on the authority of that fauUy version. 
We learn from this legendary history of Freemasonry, that 
r e the event of the building of Nineveh was 
Nineveh, II landmark a landmark, a very important landmark 
History ofTlasonJy ‘*'8^ history. Not only, Nimrod and Nine- 
veh are mentioned in connection witli it, 
but the Pahlavi treatise also connects one Tiir-i Barutarush 


with it. It says that he built its fortifications. We are not 
sure who this person was. We come across one person of that 
name, and howas the person who killed Zoroaster when he 
was bin^y in saying his prayers in the Temple. 

Diodorus thus speaks of the fortification of Nineveh refer- 

Diodorus on thd iu the Puhlavi treatise. ‘‘ It was 

building of Ninereh sanouuded by \valls a hundred feet high, 

and so wide that three chariots could drive abreast upon them 
and w^as fortified by 1500 towers of 200 feet in height.'* 


XIL 

vi. sixth part of the legend, the i/egend of 

ABRAHAM. 

Though all the manuscripts of the Legend of the Graft 

Disorepaucies ill agree on the maia poiuts of the Legend 
tiic dUferent Manus- which relate to Abraham and Euclid, yet 

■oriptsni^tli^u Wattoi j,j.q 'j’JjQ Halli- 

, well MS, makes no allusion to Abraham as 

the teacher ofEttcUd^ bat attributes the foivtidatipu Of MasoWf^ 



ei 

to Euclid himself, and it is for this reason tliat his manuscript, 
which is in a poetical form, is called “The ( -oustitutious of the 
Art of Geometry according to Euclid/' The Gooke manuscript, 
which comes naxt to llalliweirs manuscript in point of date, 
though it calls Euclid a pupil of Abraham, says, that ho was 
one of the first founders of rleometry. 

Tlie Krause inauuscript t A. D. 1714-2^)) says, that the 
learned priests ami matliematieiana known 
the sciomtes to the US tlic f iuiMoan Slagi {i.e., the Mobads or 

P'!''*'" “f ) l.aJ 

sciences Irom Abrahann After teaching 
the Magi, Abraham came to Egypt and taught the sciences 
to Hermes, who was called dVistnegistus, /. the thrice 
groat, because he was (1) a sciemific man, (2) a priest, and E5) 
a natural philosopher at tlie same tbno. Arterwarda Euclid 
collected the principal sciences and called lliern Geometry. 
The (h’oeks and Uomans called tliese sciences A rcliiteclure. 


XI 11 


YII. fiEVKSril PART OF THE LKOKND. TIIF LFGKND OF 

KICLID. 


We have given above. In tie' irirration of the Legend of 
^ An additional par- the Craft, (hc Legend of Euclid as generally 
ticular inthe Cooko o-iveii ill all the manuseripis. But tlie 

manuscnjjt. II10 l.n- « 

undatioii of tho Nile ( hiolto tinanuscript adds one more interest- 
led to prosperity and , . t y • • 

increase of popula- llig particular. It s iys 1 n his time there 

was an inundntion of the Nile, and he 

taught tin m to make dykes and walls to restrain the water, 

and measured the land by means <»f < )eomciry, ami divided it 

among the inhabitants, so that every man could enclose his 

property with ditclies uikI walls, ill conscipm of this the 

land became fertile, and the population incj*easoil to sucli a 

degree, that there was found a difficulty in finding for all, 

employment that would enable tliein to live. )Yhorenpon, 



tLe nobles gave the goverumeut ot their chiklren to Euclid 
who taught theui the art of Geometry, so called because he 
had with its aid measured ^measure) the laud (Qi\ 

laud), Avhen he built the walls and ditches to separate 
each cue’s possession/’V 


Thus, iu tliese farther detail-?, wo find, as it were, the 
reason, why the nobility of Egypt advertised 
for a competent man who could touch a pro** 
fessiou to their sons. The reason Avas, that 
with the help of Euclid, the people had got 
prosperous and the population had increased. 
So, they wanted new professions for their sons. ^ What to do 
with our sons was a iiucstioii, us |»ressing then, as now. 


Tho increaso ot 
}>opuktiou required 
iurtUer fielda of 
employment. Ma- 
sonry was such a 
Held 


Now, the reltiiion between Abraham and Euclid us that 
of a teacher and a pupil, referred to by 
[most of the manuscripts of the Legend of 
the Craft is an anachronism. The Halliwell 
tiaumscripi is very wisedy silent on this point. Dr. Mackey 
thus refers to this anaclironisin : 


Til a a naobroiiiam 
jtbout Euclid 


It is certainly a very absurd unaohronisjn to make Euclid 
iho contemporary of Abraham, who lived more than two thou- 
sand years before him. Nor is it less absurd to suppose that Euclid 
invented Masonry iu Egypt, whence it was carried to India, 
and practiced by King Solomon, since the great gooinetriciaa 
did not flourish uutil six centuries anda halfaftcr thecoa-» 
Miuictioii of the 

In spite of this auaebrouism, tho legend k not withont 
'rii« TRiao of tho Maokey says oa tkis point: 

‘'Considered, tlien, as au Itistoi'ical narra- 
hiatorie.! tive, the Legend of Euclid is a failure. And 
yet it has its value as the sym 
devetopmeut of cevtaiu historical facts. 

^ Mnekciyi i, p. 08 . * Ibid I, p; 71 . 


LL'gend a» 
boUcal de 
t*l certaia 
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The promiiient pointB iu this Legend, being of coarse 
those on whicli the oM believers of it most strenuously, 
liwelt, are : 


‘^1. That Geometry is the groundwork of ilasotiry: 

*•2. That Euclid was the most distinguished of all 
gcoincdncians ; and, 


•v3. That the esoteric method of teaching this as 
well as all the other sciences which was pursued by tlio priests 
of Egypt, was very analogoits to that which was adopted 
by the Operative Masons of the Middle Ages, in imparting to 
their disciples the geometric and architectural secrets, which 
coustitute<l what they called tlie Mystery of the Craft, * 


We have said above, that Geometry liad its beginning or 
its root, as it were, iu religion or religious 
thought. J ts use was made iu early times 
iu the construction of the religious temples 
of Egypt. Again, as we have said above, 


'riio Loj?cUil fsym- 
boli/e» the factor an 
ultimato coiinecLion 
botwcon Geometry 
Aiul Ucllgioii 

Masonry also had 
So, the Legend 


sonic counoctiou with religious ideas, 
connecting Eiielirl, the acknowledged 
founder or tlio father of Geometry, with ilasonry, pointed to 
a connection between Geometry and Kcligion. As Dr. 


Mackey says: ** The Legend, in fact, .symbolizes the well-re* 
cognized fact, that in Egypt, in early times of which there 

isDO historical objection to make Abraham the contemporary 

there was a very intimate connection between the science of 
Geometry and the religions system of the Egyptians ; that 
this religious system embraced also all scientilio instruction; 
that this instimction was secret, and communicated only 
after an initiation, and that ia that way there was a striking 
-analogy between the l^yptiau sy^t and that of the 
inediieval Masons, And this fact of an analogy, tlie latter 
v^ouglvt to ernbod^^ in the apparent form of an historical 
, narrati y o, biit really iii tlio spirit of a symbolic picture.*^ * 


1 Meckoy , p. 71. a Ibid .pp, 7X-73, 
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XIY. 

^'111. KlGlii a PAUTOF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
THE T.EJIPLE OF SOLOMON. 

We have so I'ar seen from tlic Legend of the Craft, 

tliat Masonry had, as it were, its origin at 

Masonry JntroihiG r> i i , i r ' i i 

fu front Eiryjvt into Icaj, uiid troiu thence was earned by 

Abraham to Egypt, where PiUelid, having 
learnt it from him, had developed -it. Then from Egypt, the 
Legend proceeds to say, it was taken to the land of BelieasE’.,, 
It., the Land of rromise, ?•/:., Jerusalem. What the Legend 
eaysabbut this spread of Masonry can be summed up thus: 

The children of Israel came to Jerusalem. There,. 

David began to build the Temple of 
done ^ tJeriisalem. He loved and cherished the 

Masons employed in his temple. He gave 
them good wages, lie gave them tiie charges, whicli he 
had learned in hlgypt from .Euclid. Mot only that, but ho 
gave them some additional charges. 

David died, Avhile the Temple was still being con- 
fctructed. So; Ids son Solomon carried on the work. Not 
only did he carry on Ids fatber's original scheme, but he 
added greatly to it and built a great Temple. Besides tho 
Masous already gathered by his father for the work, he sent 
for additional Masons from various adjoining countries. 
he had about 8,000 Masous in the work of the Temple. Out 
of these 8,000, ho chose 3,000 as masters or governors or, if 
we speak iu our luodern phraseology, as superintendents 
and surveyors of the work. 

In this great work oE building theTemple, he was assisted 
by Iram or .llii\am, the King of Tyre. Hiram sent to King 
Solomon timber from his country for the work of hi» 
Temple- This Hiram had a son named Ay non ^ who was 

I Hiram Abif. Vide sitpra p. h 



well versed ia Geometry or Masonry. So, ho acted ns the 
Chief Master of all the Masons. The Bible, in its third 
book * of the Kings, refers to him. With the aid of 
these two, ?v'c., Hiram, the King of Tyre, and his son Aynon 
(tlirani Abif), who was the Chief Master of the Work, 
(Solomon carried on tlie great work of the Temple. He 
confirmed the charges that his father David had given to 
tile Masons and also confirmed the manners, /. r., the rnlcs 
and regulations of the Craft. 

As far as the story of the building of tlie Temple goes, 

Thisstoiy of iho it is supported bv the statements in the 
tonvpic is supported 

i»y the Bible book of Kings in the Old Testament. 

I( is liistorically correct. 

We have seen above, that the present assumption of the 
Tho modern as- Jhisoiis is, that Masonry began at the 
sumption tiiat M;i - Temple of Jerusalem at tlio hands of 

sonry began ‘ 

Solomon ISolouion. Tliosc who soy so, arc support* 

ed by the teachings of the modern ritual. Katber the fact 
is, that the modem ritual, founded at the time when 
Operative Freemasoiuy took the form of Speculative 
Kreomasonry, is based on Unit assumption. 

But tliat assumption is not tenable and is rejected by 
the school of iconoclasts referred to above. Even if you 
le>ok to the Legendary historj^ of Freemasonry as a kind of 
the history of Architecture, the assumption is not correct, be- 
cause, as we have seen above, the event of the construction 
of Babylon, which, in itself, is an important landmark in the 
iastory of Masonry or Architecture, cannot be lost sigh t of and 
deprived of its place of honour. And looking to the event 
from a really historical point of view also the assTimption 
is not correct. . 

i According to the present cannoiv the hook of Kings, ^vhich was thou 
considored the third hook, is now* consiilered to be the first. The two books of 
Samuel wore then consiilex*ed to be the I at and 2nd books of the Kings. For 
t ho story of the building of tUo temple xide 1 Kings, V and Vt,- Hero Aynou 
is roforrod to as Adoni ram (Chap. V. U,). 



But eiil), looking to the Legend of the Ciaft as a 
The Legend of the part of the history of xVrcliitecture, tlio 
nSfve f'f ‘*^0 building of tho Temple 

teeture an important part of the ii irritire. Dr. 

Mackey says ou this point: 

^•Considering the Legend of the as merely a 

narrative of the rise ami progress of arehiteci ore in its con- 
nection with a peculiar architectural association, it was 
natural that in such a narrative some reference should be 
inado to one of the most splendid sj)ecinieus of ancient 
arGhiteotural art that the ancient w-oiid had exliibitecl. And 
since tins Temple was, by its promiuence in the ritual of JewiNli 
worship, intimately conuocted with both the Jewish and 
Cliristian religions, we shall be still less siirpri,^:ed that an 
association not only so religious, but even ecclesiastical as 
medimval Masonry was, sliould liave considered tliis sacrotl 
edifice as one of the cixadles of its Institution. ^ 


We thus see, that the Legendists referred to the story of 
Xlie reason, ^hy Temple, because tlicir Legend of tin; 


Speculative Masonry 
retained this Legend 


Craft was, as it were, a lii.sfory of the 
rise and fall of Architecture. In this his- 
tory, they could not omit one of the most important buildings 
of the ancient worlds tjie oyont ol the construction of which 
was, as it were, a landmavk, not only in ilie lii.story of Archi- 
tecture, but also in the history of tlie ancient world. But 
then, why did the Speculative Masons retain this story of 
the Temple in their order ? The reply i.s, that they retained if 
in order to base on it the religious symbolism of their frutcr- 
iiity» Mackey thus refers to this point : 

Griginarty roferred to by the logondists as a purely 
historical fact^ whose details were derived iVom Scriptarcj 
and eoimectod by a sort of the with t^b 
pf their owai association, it wfus ji^taiued during and aft 
development of tlie Order Into a Speculative charaoteiv 


yMuckey, I, p, 7|. 
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».iause it seeinod to be iho very best fouudatiou on which the 
religious symboli.sin of that Order could bo erected. 

‘»TliO Temple might, indeed, from it« prominence ia tho 
ritual, bo almost called tho characteristic 
M nnbol ^ ^ symbol of Speculalivo Masoniy. Tho 

whole system of Masonic Symbolism is not 
only founded on the Temple of Jerusalem, but tho Temple 
idea so tliorougVily permeates it that an inseparable cou" 
Mcciion Ls firmly established, so that if rlio Temple symbol 
wore obliterated an 1 eliminated from the system ot Free- 
masonry' — if that system were purged of all (lie legends and 
myths that refer to the building of the Solomonic Teinp!(3 
and to the events that are supposed to have then and there 
occurred, wo slionIJ Inave nothing remaining by which to 
recognize and Identify SpecuUtivo Mason ly, as tho successor 
of the Operative System of the Middle Ages/’- 

‘’.Between 11)0 narrative in the Legend concerning the 
’rcinple, witli its three builders, t!ic Kings of leracd a?id 
'I'yve, ami Solomoivs Master of the Works, and the symbolism 
‘.>f Modern Speculative Masonry in allasl<.)n to the same 
building and tlie same personages, there lias been a close, 
consecutive connection.'*^ 


As to tho 

Hiram Abif, tho 
ohief Master of tito 
Masons at tho Xoinplo 


name of Hiram Abif, tim principal 
Master <>f the Masons and tho chief 
builder, wo have alreud}'' spoken above, at 
some length.* The Legend of the Craft 


calls him Aynon, and says that ho was the son of Irain or 


Hiraui, the king of Tyro. Ur. Krause s MS. culls liim King 


Hiram’s most skilful arohitcet, a widow’s son, 


Now, how are WO to account for the place of honour 
fehig Solomon, vvhy Avljich the uarn^^ Bclomon occupies 

ho get jin important iu the Legend ot tlie Craft ? 
jjjlaoe ai the Logoiai ^ 
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It is well-kiiowu iliat Solomon’s name is known in 
the East as a great and powerful man. All possible stories 
are connected with his name. EKtruordiiuiry events of later 
ages have been transferred to his age and connected with 
his name. Many a place in the East is connected with his 
name. Iho Taklit-i Salemau inountain near Slirinagar iii 
Cashmere on the banks of tlje beautiful I>:U lake is an ins- 
tance close at hand in our own country. 

The Easterns transferred the fame of Solomon fiom thc5 
East to the West through the Crusaders. The romancers of 
the Middle Ages took their inspiration to write about 
him from the fact that the Crusaders spread the fame of 
his rmnic. In llie East, lie was looked to more as a power- 
ful man, who could do any extraordinary work. This 
fame rested generally on his physical strength. But in 
the West, it was made to rest greatly on his mental 
strength, /. e., on Ids wisdom. Thougli, in thoir writings about 
Solomon, the ^Ycstev!^s were influenced by the Easterns 
through the Crusaders, still, they did not blindly follow the 
Eastern views. They attached more weight to his mental 
power and faculties than to his physical power. They took 
lum more as a wise man than as an extraordinary powerful 
man. In this point, they were kept in due control, by what 
they knew of Idm from the Bible (The Proverbs, Cliap. 1. 1-5), 
wherein, lio, as the author of the Proverbs, is acknowledged 
to be a wise ma!i. Again the writers of the middle ages attri- 
buted to >Solomon great knowledge of Astrology. As Mackey 
says, ‘‘Astrology was, in fact, the astronomy of the Middle 
Age8.’’V Now, Astronomy, being one of the sciences to 
which Masonry, according to tho Legend of the Craft, 
attached in\ portance, t!io legendists haturally accepted his 
narne ns that of one who had a hand and a prornineut hand 
in the field of their craft. ^ 

■■ i' Mackey, p.ai. ; : 



Again, [lie mediaeval writers look Solomon to be ‘'air 
artisan of consiimmntG skill. Whenever a thing of art was 
made with exquisite skill, it was said to be the work of 
Solomon. 

Tims, Ihe Ijongcndists, following the writers of the 
middle ages, gave great importance to Solomon and to his 
work in their fjegendary history of tlie (jraft. 

SiibsCijuently, many mytliical stories were c(mnected 
with the name of Solomon and with tlic event of his building 
the Temple. The Legendists or the writers of the Middle 
Ages had notliing to do wu'th these. They were the result 
of later gr^ovdn 

XV. 

iX. TliK XINTII TART OF THE LEliEND. THE LECEXD OF 
MAVMIS GKECl'S AND CHARLES MARTKI.. 

Tli»' Lrgt'nd of (he Craft, after des(*ril)ing tlie intro«lnetiun 
of Masonry at J(MMisah‘m and its rise in the 
Masonry imn Imilding of the Temph*. proeeials to sa v, that 

coiuuric^ varioils ‘*(Jnrioiis eraftsnieii walked about full wide 
into tlivers countryx's, some l>r(*aiiS(> of 
learning more craft and eumiing, and soim* to teach them that 
had Irat little cnnnynge,**^ Thus on tin* coin|>l(‘tioii ol‘ the Temple 
of Jerusalem, the masoiis wandered wide and far. 

Taking the History of .Freemasonry, to be, to a groat 
<es.(ent. the historv of Arehiteetare, tluj ;d>ON C stat<uneiit of the 
Legend of the Craft is llu? g<'nerally a(a‘epted statement 
of tlie authentic historv of Architecture, tliat “at an early period 
the various coimtri(.'S of Europ<‘ were pxu’amluilated hy liodies 
of builders in searcli of employment in the const riietion of reli- 
gions and other editi<:<*s. Tlie name, indeed, of 'Travelling 
Freemasons' wliieli was bestowed npon them, is familiar in 
ui^'jhiteeriu’ai iustoriea works.”* 

J Maclceji h p. 82. llnd p. 22. » Ibid p. 88. 



These travelliiig scoined, ns it vv(nv as a inedium. 

to bring about ditV(‘vent eoiintries into c*losei‘ contact with one 
aiiotlier. In the Middh' Ag<'S. and ospo(*ially in that peviotl of it 
known as the '"Dark Ages/" tliey served at times to dispel 
the darlvnoss here and there. They oarri<Ml rite torch of tlif^ 
liglit of knowlo^lge. however poor, from one country to another. 
Hence, it is, that Mr. ( iei>rge Gothvin says, ••TTiere arrj frw points 
in the Middle Agosi niore pleasing to look hac^k iipojt tlian tl](‘ 

1 The MicUlki Ages fall in the thinl period of the enUara,! cpo^'ln or tho 
'CultuTal stages of the lii?.torv of Europe, as reccully referred to by ,f)r. .Lan]- 
precht of Leipzig (“What: is Hislery ? Five Leetiires on tin; Moileni .Selcnce 
of History, *' by Dr. Ktvrl Damprecht, translated i»y E. A. Andrews, i\^ 
reviewed in the Academy of 5th August lyOa, p. 8). Those stages of I lie na i ional 
devcloiuiiont of ^liddlc Ein'opc, especially of Geriuany, are. ■ ohar.'i'dtTised by 
some peculuir form of “ Sooio*|.6ychie activity.’' 

1. The first stage is Uiat of Symb<.>ll5iii which is ‘hnc'irktd by La rinivoi saliiy 
of imaginative activity' and allegorical reproducibm.'' Itleas and wills tvere 
personified and eyvnboliscd by ima:ginatio»u Philosophy tnok the form of 
mytholugy. In Hits stage, individualKsni sinks into ''omradesliij> vvitli the 
wiiole mass. 

If. Tlii^ second stage is called the stage or the epoch of Typi>^m, Foreign 
intlucnee sx?.L 8 in. The old order is ovorlhrpwn, A mow world of tlionghts and 
ideas craeps in. Oct of the chaos thus produced arises a new iy)»o. Hero 
ladividualism begins to step in a lit tie, 

III. The third period (I I tU to 14th coulury) is Coiivcntionalisui, Peoph* 
following a particular or a peculiar race type, get into a groove of con- 
ventiou. It is this periol that contains the pcrirxlof tlm Midddo Ages, a periorl 
ofd piotisiic, doctrinal and ecclesia.sl.ical conventions.” 

IV, The fourth stage (15th to the middle of the 18th century) is that 

of real IndividuuVisin. Toople free llieniselvcs from Ou' old couveniujnal types 
and ffem the oil ideas of coniradcship. During the llrsf part of this period, 
people began to free lliem.sclves from the conventional thraldom of tlio Middio 
Ages. In the second part, that attempt was victorious ami that w as said to be 
the Victory of the hinien light) of The individual 

freed him stdf from coiivcntioijul grooves, breathed in fresh light and begtin to ' 
vadppt natural religion, 

Y. Then, from about 1750, came 'in, tho liCth siago. It was tho period of ; 
'Subjectivism, i a.^ Bontiinentality and Honiiinee ox what the 
“ Sturm und Brang (storm or alarm and ardent desire), AVe arc passing; 

.-thronglv.this slagcc : 

Tho tendency of all tlie periods then is from the idea of <dosest nuifdrmitjr; 
iitdividualdifeentiation/:':;:^ : L. 
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uMlu* ^[a^(»ns; thoy arc tlu; bright j'pot 

tlu‘ gottv'ral (]arkiios> ol’ that porio<h the puteh ol Nerdure 
when all around i.< i»arren/*^ 

In its migration froni J(-rus{dein to different enuntries. 
Masonry eann* to b'ranee. Ona Maymiis (lre(*u.s is said to have 
taken it to Franco Ironi the Temple at Jerusalem and to have 
taught it tlierc to Charles ^larteL the King ol France. The 
liCgend oF llie < 'rat‘t says : — 

And so it hcrell that tlun'e was one (Uirions Mason 
tluit h('ight { /. c., who was etdltal ) Maymns (ireeais. that 
had heen at tlie making o£ iSolomon's temj)lo* and he 
oaine into .Franco, atnl there lie taught the science ()£ 
Masonry to men of Th'anee. And tliert' was one of the llegal 
lino oL’ Franc(\ that height (Juirles Martell ; ami lie ^^as a 
man that 1o\(m1 wcdl sucli a scienoe, and drew (/. c., wont) 
to this Alaymus (Irecus that is abovt? said, and learned o): 
him the seieiiet', and took upon him the charges and 
manners; and after\^ards, by the grace of God, he was elect 
elected) to he King of France, Ami when lie was in his 
estate, he took Masons and did help to make men Masons that were 
none: ami he set them to work, and ga\'e them both the (diargc 
and the niannevs and good pay. as he had learned of (»thcr 
Masons; and confirmed them a Charter froin year to year, to 
hold their semblc where theyAvoiild (/.i?,, to liohl tlieir assembly 
whore they liked); and cherisheil thein right laiich; and thiis 
came the scienco into Frances' ® 

This is an account o£ the inigmtion of tlie Cruft as giN Cu in 
the Powland nianuscri|)t of the Legend of the Graft. The HaUi-* 
wcdl inanusciapt docs not at all refer to this story- of its migra- 
tion into Fra?iee. This fact shows that tins inainiscr^^ was of 
and^ as siiclij does not refer to the spread of 

4 Mackey, I, pvS5, 1 kUTc gfiven 

.V’ -; 
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Jla.soiiry i?i Franco. The Cooke Manuscript refers lo th<> tact of 
JMasonry .spreading into France, hut doe.s not reOn* to JMayimis 
{Tln‘cus. The DowlanJ inanuscrij»t gives this name as Maynuis 
(Jrecus ))nt other mannscript.s give it as Xamns Grecii.s. 


Now, tl)e questions are, •• M ho Mas this Nainus or Maymus 
(!recu,<F* and "‘W ho Mas this (Jharles Mar* 


(a) Who was this 


Xaiuus or Mayinus tel?'’ \Vv kiioM* of no hi.storieal personag<^ of 
sirecuB ? (h i ami wlio ^ ^ . 

was this C h a r 1 e a tliat name. Firstly, as to Namiis Grecii.^, in 

Martbl . Avhole of the Ix*gendary history of 

Masonry, as given in tlie Legend of tlie Gnift, in s|>ite of its 

T^egemlarv cliaracter, in spite of many of its anachronisms, and 

in spite of some of its imaginary characteristics, w o eonu' idong 

names of known personages, personages knoMni in liistory or 

in old religi«)us seri[diires. This is the only unknown name. 


Tlnm, Mliat is tln‘ ex|)lanat:ion ? .Mackey .•suggests a Aery 

Two en>lanati 0 M ingenioas oiio. It is tlii;? : 

£ov tho^ nainca ; (a) Awordiug lo llio LogCIlil of tlio Craft 

Mftckoy.s explana- , i i i ti 

tion about .Naiuus Edwin, the .*on oi Ethelstone, took, like his 

father, n gia^at interest in Masonry. He 
collected writings of Masonry from all countries, France, 
Gree<M\ (hntnuiny, etc. . The Legend says: — 

"‘ When th(' AssemVde (/'.e., AssemVily ) was gathered he made 
a cry (}, e, proclaimed) iluit all old Masons and young that liad 
any Avriting or imderstaudiiig of th<^ charges and tlie miiniKvrs 
that Avere mad(‘ before' in this land, or iii any other, that they 
should slioAv them fort^h. And when it was pvoveal, there were 
foiimlon sonny in Frencdi, and some in Greek, and some in 
English and sonic in other languages ; and the intent of them 
all Avas foimden all one. And he diet make a book thereof^ 
^nd howllie science was founded.”! 

Now Avliile collecting these Avritings, and prepanng a 
book out of tbese, it is possible, that this nanie of Nainus or 

: ■ J Mackojr. b ' v ' 
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Muyiinis (Treeiis rn'pt in ))y r^omo niisiaki'. It may liave ero|>f, 
in, says Markrv, in llie following manner: 

This part of the Legend may havf? Ix^eir taken from ii 
({ermaji sour<*{‘, \v1mcIi jnay have said * ein Main:er Xamens 
Grect(s\ /. e., a mason named or (*alled (Jreek/' Or, if may 
have l)een taken l!rom a Frc'neli source, which may liavc said 
Min Matron nonma^ ( Jreeiis,’ L ‘Mi mason nanuHl (J reeky ^ 
What was intrmded either hy the ton-man writer or hy tlie 
French writer was, that ^Mhero was a mason wlio was (called) 
a Greek,'” and tliat Ik* iniro<lnce<l Masonry into Frane(‘. lint tln^ 
English writcj- ol! the Legend ]K‘rhaj)s inistook tlie (iernnin 
words Xa))ienj< or the French words nommr Grecifs 

( i, e., “ namrd tircedF” ) for a pro}>cr noim. and so gave 
the lunno as Xainus Gn'cus/’ The name Maynms in the Uow- 
land iuaivnscri[a is evidently a inistake for Nannis, whicdi is the, 
name given in all the other subseqinnit mannsc]*ipts. 

Mackey says : ••The original iiCgend, in all ])rol)a/l)ility 
meant to say merely that in the time of ( diaries M’artel, a Greek 
artist, who had been to Jerusalem, iiitrodnced tin* principles of 
Byzantine arclnti'ctnrc into France/'' 

Now, jjs to (diaries Martel, Mackey says: •‘History attests 
(f/) Mackey's ex- ♦hat in the Stli eentiiry there was an infiiix 

planatioii about of Grecian arehiteets .-nnl artificers into 
Charles Martel: 

One Charles mistaken Soutln-rn and Westm'ii Enropt\ iu conse- 
foranotliu quence of perseentions that were inflicted 

on ihem hy ilic Byzantine Emperors It is also a 

historical fact tliTit ( diaries the Great of Franei^ w as a liliera) 
enconragm- of the arts and sciences, and that he especially pro* 
moted the eultixation of andiiteetun^ on the llyzantine or 
Greek model in his dominion.s/^* Thereforev, Maekto' thinks that 
the legondists perhaps attributed to ( diaries Martel fhelionoifr 
that belonged to his successor, 0uirles the Great, who was a 
promoter of the arts and sciences. 

, Mackey, I, p. B7. - Ibid pp. 87-88. 
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Mi-stuL'-i ()f Uii^ kiiul happen at tiino«i. (a) In the verj' 
Instances of sncl. la-gcna ol the Craft, in several niannsoripts, 
mistakes* Daiuos of known porsonagos liavo been 

imitilab,?Vl anti cliangeil into unknown and nndistiuguishable 
naiiics ; e, g., EngUf for Eudid ; Ilennarinc,< for Again^ 

F}fdiag<m\ tlie Froneh form of Pgthagoras, has sutfere<l 
Irjui.sinatation inio Peter (jotcerd^^ 

(h) An ainu'^ing inshmee of snob miuilaritins and cliangos 
of name is found in the Roman (Jutbolie Alari yrology. It is 
said that there is a mountain of the name of '‘Soerate/’ By 
some eopyist, a full stop was plaeed aftm- ihe initial letter ‘s’ 
of tbe worth Ho, the name was read as ^S'()erate. The first SS^ 
thns se|»arated, was taken to be tlie u>>brov5ated form of ‘ 8aint/ 
and st>, the name of the mountain was taken to lie tliat of a 
saint, and tills saint was admitted into the list of tlu^ Homa)l 
saints,^ 

i\raekey hims<df gives two such Instanees while speaking of 
Ht, Alban, 

(v) One is that of St, Amphibalus, of whom wo will 
sj»ealv later oti. 

(d) Tht^ other is tluit of St. A'eroniea. It is said, that a 
•Icwish lady, moved with pity, gave to Christ her luuidker- 
ehief when he was on his w ay to Calvary, so that lie may wipe- 
off the drops of perspiration jiroduced by agony upon his face. 

By some miraculous power, ‘ the true imago - of Christ was leffc ^^y 
upon that handkerchief wdien he. wiped his face with it. He 
then rcdiuned tlio haiidkerc^^^^^^^ to the lady. Now% the Groco-- 
Latin Avor for ‘the riaie imago’ are ‘ tvm ico)t \ So the 
liandkerehief AN as known as ^ vera won\ /. ‘ the true image^^ 

This was then the nanao of a a- esiment dr of a part of a dressi ahcl 
it was sub»e<|uently transmuted into that of a Saint as 
Veronica”* Current Roman Cfutholic tradition says that 
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Jewish lady, who was siibsoqaciitly known as Veronica, 
latterly ('nr(‘d Tihtnvius of a sickness by means of this mini- 
ciiloiis handkerchief. Tliis cure convincetl Til)erins of the 
divinity of C’lirlst and lie sent tlic doii])ting Pilate into exile. 
Tliis ]ian(lherehi(d:' is said to ha\o been jireserved iipto now in 
8t. Jkder's at Poni(‘. lUit, as it liappeiis in tlie ease of many 
relics connected witli the name (»f (llirist, then^ are other 
cburches which claim to have the honour of having- the hamU 
kerchief. One chnridi at Milan and anotlier at Spain claim to 
have it. Tin* festival of tliis Saint, St. V(‘ronica, is observed ou 
Shrove 'ruesday. It is not one of the ohiio-atory festivals. 

A^uain, it is said, that by some mistake or hight of fancy, 
'• Bmlha has a place in the lioman Marty rology.” 

Dr. Krause gives another explanation about Xamus Orecus. » 

(B) Dr Krause’s name Maymns or Namus 

Expiiinaiion about Grccus is given by anoth(‘r writer on Mason- 
^ ry, n:., Pritchard, in Ins Masonry Dis- 

sected as A/afinou (hreus. Dr. Krause says, that by this 
name, Pritchard refers to Mannon or Nannon who was a 0( 1 
hrated scliolaslic philosopher and who lived in tlic roigu of 
(Jharles tlic Bold. This Charles the Bold was the Duke of 
Burgundy, He lived from 143.‘Mo 1177. He was considered 
as ‘'the last great figure of the Middle Ages.” 8o, perhaps the 
name Mayinus or Kammus,’ ’ used in the Legend of the Graft, 
was another form of Mannon. 

Now, the fact, that Mannon belonged to the school of 
Scholastic philosopliy which jirevailed in the Middle Ages, 
makes it probable, that it is this personage wlio is referred to by 
the Legondists in the corrupted form of the name, becaiasc as wo 
luive seen above, the Schoohncii of the Middle Ages and their 
Scholastic teaching had some influence on the writers of the Le- 
gend of the Craft. So, when Mackey says,^ ^‘Between liis deriya- 
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tiou and mine, the i-eadcr may select,'’ I am inclined to select 
the explanation given by Krause. 

Perhaps one difficulty may be pointed out] against our 


One difficulty in 
accepting Krause’s 
explanation : How to 
account for it ? 


ftolectioii. It h this : Tlio Legend o£ 
the Craft connects Maymiis or Namus 
Greens with Charles Martel, who lived 
from about 689 to Til A.D., while Dr. 


Krause’s Maiinou lived in tlie time of Charles the Bold, who 
lived from 1433 to 1477. Then how' to account for tliis ? 


I think the mistake arose from mistaking one Charles 


One Charles mis- 
taken foV another 
Charles 


for another. This mistake can ho easily 
explained. Dr. Krause’s ex|)lanation about 
Namiis Greens suggests this explanation 


about the name of Charles Martel. 


Let us see, who this Charles Martel was. He was born in 
690 and died in 741 A. D. He was the valiant 
Charles Martel Pepin d’Horistal, duke of Austria, 

and was proclaimed duke in 715. He immortalized his name by 
wimiing the battle of Poitiers or Tours in 732 against the Sara- 
cens. Hal lam thus sums up the events that led to tins battle. 

tlie death of Mohammed, in 632, his temporal and 
religious sovereignty embraced and was limited by the Ara- 
bian peninsula. The Roman and Persian empires engaged in 
tedious and indecisive hostility upon the rivers of Mesopotamia and 
the Armenian mountains, were viewed by the ambitious fanatics 
o£ his creed as. their qiiai*ry. In the very first year of Mohain- 
nled’s iniiuodiate successor, Abubeker, each of these mighty eirir 
pires was invaded. The crumbling fabric of Eastern despotisnl 
is never secured against rapid ami total subversion ; a few 
victories, a few sieges, carried the Arabian arms from the 
Tigris to and overthrow, with the Sassanian dynasty 

the ancient and famotis religion they had professed. Seven 
years of active and unceasing subjugate the 

mil province of Syida, though defended by numcrQii$ armies 
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and fortified cities; and the Khalif Omar had scarcely return- 
ed thanks for tlie accomplishment of this conquest, wlieu Am- 
rou, his lieutenant, announced to him the entire i-odiiction of 
Egypt. After some interval, the Saracens won their way along 
the coast of Africa, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and a 
third proM*ncc was irretrievably torn from the Greek Empire- 
These western conquests introduced them to fresh enemies, and 
ushered in more splendid successes. Encouraged by the dis- 
union of the Visigoths, and invited by treacliery, Musa, the 
general of a imistor who sat beyond the opposite extremity of tlie 
Mediterranean Sea, passed over into Hpain, and within about 
two years tlie name of Mohammed was invoked under the 
Pyrenees.'' ^ 

Abd('rrahinan was the head of the Saracen (lovcvnment in 
Spain in 732 A. I). . H(5 crossed the Pyrenees witli a large 
army and overran Gaul. It was at this juncture that Charles 
Martel opposed him and defeated him in tlie battle of Poitiers or 
Tours and immortalized Ids name. Gibbon says of this victory, 
that, had it not been for it, “ perliaps the interpretation of 
the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
lier pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people tlic 
sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet. * 

This victory gained (diaries the epithet of Martel, /.e., the 
Hammer, as ‘G?xpressivo of his weiglity and irresistiblo 
strokes.”® Thus we sec that Charles Martel was called Martel, 
2 .^., hammer, because he was very bold, and because it was hy his 
Imivery that he won in 732 against the victorious Saracens, the 
battle of Poitiers or Tours, one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world referi’ed to by Sir Edward Creasy, and turned the fast 
fiowing tide of th(nr advance in Eui'ope. So, th^^^ name, Cluirles 
Martel, Charles Hammer, meant Charles the Bold. Such 

i Haltam, quoted l^d ward Creasy in hie ‘^Fifteen pdcUiv^ 

Battled of tfeo World *’ (Edition of 1890 ), p, X5J, » Uibbou** * ' DGcllne and 
Fail of the Rowan empire lit. p. 5U. a Ibid. p. 012, 
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liolng tlie case, one ( ’harlos (the Bold) was easily inlstukcn for 
another Cliarles (tlie Martel, the Hainnior or the Bold). 

The Htdliwoll MS. (1.300 A. D.) very nutui*ally does not 
refer to the name of (.'harles Martel or Cliarles the Bold (A. D* 
1133-1177), as lie lived after the time when it wa.s first 
written. The ( -ooke MS. (1100 A. D.) does not refer to him, 
because l)cino’ written in an age which innned lately followed 
the time of Charles the Bold, its antlior could not coinrnit the 
mishdxe. But the autlior of the Dowland AIS. (1550 A. D.) 
havinix lu'avd the storv of diaries the Bold, wlio lived alioiit 100 
yeaivs before him, wanted to add something about him in his 
legendary liistory. AVddle tioing so, h(‘ mistook tliis Charles the 
Bold for another diaries, who also was very bold and had by his 
bravery got tlie epitlud. of Martel or Hammer. Thus, the later 
legendists erroneously mixed up tlie (diaries of the ecnitiiry pre- 
ceding tJn'ir times witli the Charles of older times. Even 
lyiackey, who gives, us aboiT, Jiis own explanation aliout the 
name Mayuuis or Nammus, takes the name of Cliarles Martel to 
be a mistake and says that the credit of Charles the Great, was, 
owing to the ignorance of the science of chronology that pro- 
Vfuled in thos(‘ days, transferred to diaries Martel, 


Anyhow, whdlier yon take the Charles to he Charles Martel 
or (Jharles the Great or Charles the Bold of Burgyindy, the 
statement, that a Greek luiving learnt Masonry from Solomon 
at Ills Temple, tauglit it in France to one (.diaries or the other, 
is an anaclironism. 

XVI 

X. THE TENTH TAUT OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
ST, ALBAN. 


After referring to the spread of Masonry into France, the 


The transmission of 
Masonry into Eng- 
land from France 


Legend of tlie Craft speaks of its spread into 
England. It says that St. Alban was the 
first person who introduced it into England* 


According to the Cooke inauuscript, at first, one Saint AdhabeU 
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came to England and made St. Alban a (dirlntian. He is stiiil 
to be the first to give Masonic charges in England. 

The later inannscripts say nothing of this St. Adhab(dl, 
the teaclier of St. Alban, but the Krause MS. of the beginning 
of the 18th (\mtiiry speaks of one St. Amphil>alus as the teaclier 
of St. Alban. Tins Amphil)alus of the Kranse MS. is then the 
Adhabell of the (^ooke manuscript. JMaekey thinks this to be 
an apocryjduil personage, and says, that was the 

ecclesiastical name of a cloak, worn hy the prhvsts of the Komish 
Church over their other vestments. It was a vostnient ecch'si- 
astically transmiued into a. saint, as the handkerchi(‘f, on 

which Christ left the image of His face, heeamo 

converted into St. Veronica.'’ ^ 


The occlesiastleal traditional history, which is lielieved to b<5 
apocryjduil to a certain extent, says of St. Albau tluit he was born 
at Venilanium or Vorulanuim in Hertfordsbin' in tlio third 
century. He went to Koine and served in the army of 
Emperor Diocletian for seven years. Then, he returned with 
Amphiliahis referred to above as his jnx'ceptor. He and 
Amphibalus had both turned Christians, and so, they were put to 
death under the general yiersecution of the ( -hristians whicli 
took place in the time of Tliocletian. He was buried on the 
hill of Holmehurst. About 100 years a fterhis death, Offa, King 
of the Mxn’cians, erected a monastery tliere. The Church and tlio 
town near it were, soon after him, known as St. Alliaii, ® 


Tlie Legend of the (Vaft, as given in the Dowland 
manusci’ipt, says tliat St. Alban was the 

, the 

steward of a king 


St, Alban, as the j^teward of the bouscbold of a pagan king. 


It does not name the king, but Dr. Anderson 
«ays that this pagan king was Oarausius. 

From the beginning of the third century, the Koman Em- 
pire had begun to fall into decay. So, in 
287, Carausius, who was a native of Menapia 


King Caransitts 


> Ibid p. 91. « Ibid, 



and a person of low birth, and who was appointed the Coinniander 
of the fleet in the English ( 'hanncl, revolting against Emperor 
Maxiinian (or Maximilian as Mack(»y gives the name), assumed the 
title of Emperor and ruled successfully for seven years in England* 
At the end of this period, he was assassinated by one of his chief 
officers, Allectus, avIio, having assumed the title of Emperor, and 
ruled for tliree years, was, in his turn, assassinated. England 
then passed back again under the rule of tlie Koman Emjxu'ors. 

This (.■arausius is said to have employed St. Alban in 
laiilding ilio town walls. It was at this work that he .acted as the 
Superintemhmt or the Master of the Ch‘aft, treated the members 
of the Qratt with kindness, gave them higlier wages, gave them 
charges i. framed a (Constitution for the Masons, and gave 
them, or ratlier procured for them, from king (.Carauslus, a 
Charter to hold a general Assemldy. Mackey says, that tliere^' 
is a chronological lilunder on the part of Anderson in niakiiig 
Jjit. Alban a steward of (-arausius, because ( \arausi\is becaino 


king only in the year in whicli St. Alban was put to deatl). 

Now, it is at this point that tbe actual History of the Craft 
At tho tiuxo of St. meets liand in hand with the Legendary his- 
History^ and tory. In fact, from the time of St, Alban, the 
S' St'Lnd L' I-<'g«Klary l.i.tory, .uorges it.elt:, to a great 
hand extent, in the history of the ( huft. 

e learn fi;om Instory, as we will see later on, that it was at 
this time, that Architecture was introduced into England from 
the Continent, h^ the Roman artificers or masons, who marched 
with the Roman legions into all their nen ly conquered countries* 
These artificers built, camps and fortifications, temples and 
edifices. So, it is likely, that St. Alban was the Superintendent 
Or the Master of the worlanen who introduced Arehitecture into 

The Legend of the C*ra£t then saysthat "^Kight soon after the 
Masonry doclinea dec<nvse o St. Alban, there came divers warn 
*owia#f ^to realm of England of divers Natiom>> 

*taht wars that the good rule of Masonry was destroy- 
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od unto the time of King Athel.stane’s duystliaf was a \yorthy 
king of England and broiiglit this land into good rest and peuco.’^ ‘ 
Now, I have gnen above in a foot-note* an outline of the 
history of England from St. Alban’s time to that of king 
Athelstane. That liistory shows clearly how tlie constant wars 
and invasions aflecte<l Masonry in England. It is only during 
peace and j>rc)sperity, when the public Exclieqner is full, that 
wo see, e^'en now a days, that the rublic Works Department is 
very active. In times of war, not only the energy of tlie peo- 
[)le is direct(‘(l in other directions, but the (lovernineut itself 
.‘Starves all otlicr departments, and, among them, the Public 
Works Dej^avtment, for the sake of the Military dojiartment, 

XVII. 

^ XI, THE ELEVEN ni PART OF THE LEGEND. 

THE YORK LEGEND. 

As said above, the state of affairs in England was not 

. , satisfactory for tlio ]>rogress of Arcliitectnro 

The \ork Lej/end -,r " < 

aocordiD^rto the Dow- 0!* Masonry. ( onstant wars and internal 

land Miumscript Struggles led to a decline, in the art of 

Jlai^onry. Then, in the time of Etlielstone, there? set in a 

re\ivaL The Dowland manuscri[)t tims deserilies it at some 

length : 

Hight soon after the decease of Saint Albans there 
came divers wars into the realm of England of divers 
Nations so that the good rule of Masonry was destroyed 
unto the time of King Athelstone’s days that was a 
wortliy king of England and brought this land into good 
rest ami ; and huilded many great works of Abbeys 

and Towers, and other many divers buildings ; and loved well 
Masons. Ami ho had a .son that height (that was called) 
JjEdwin, and la? loved Masons much more than his father did. 
And lio was a great practises in Geometry ; and ho drew hini 

irMoioVeAb j>P* 9 Ibid p. 127 n. 2* 
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L e, exerted) inucli to talk and to co ninune with Ma>fons, and to 
learn of them .science ; and afterwards for love that he laid to 
Masons, and to the science, he was made Mason, and lie got of 
the king his father, a Charter and Commission to hold every 
year once an Assembly, wliero that ever they would (L wher- 
ever they liked), within the realm of England; and to correct 
within themselves defaults and tresjiassos that were done within 
the science. And he held himself an Assembly at York, and 
these ho made Masons, and gave them clifirges, and taught them 
the manners, and commanded that rule to be kept oA or after, 
and took tJion the charter and eojii mission to keo}), ami mad(' 
ordinaiico that it should be renewed from king to king/'^ 

Thus, from the Dowlaiid manuscript of ihe Legend of the 

. 1 , (h’aft, wo learn that Masom v, which had. 

Tho parts played , * ’ ’■ 

by Athelstono and as the result of incessant wars and disorders 
dwindled into insignificance since the time 
of St. Albums, who lived in the third centnry after (dirist, 
revived in the time of Athelstonc (A. D. I)2r>-;)i0) whose reign 
brought peace and order. He built many edifices ami love<l 
Masons. His son Edwin carried on further \>hat his father 
had done in the line, and he called a (Jen oral Assemlily of the 
Masons at York. He gave them charges and got a Charter for 
them from his father. 

Now, the Assembly of Masons refc'rred to lien', is a his- 
Tho Asesmbly at torical fact, and is known as TIk' (Ymvo- 
laflc" adrnmclTy the Criifh of England ut the city 

of York in This event was admitted 

as a historical fact by the operative Mirsons ami is admitted 
Oven now b} the speculative Masons. 

But the connection of the iiaine of Edwin, the so-called 
But tlie connection SOU o£ Atlielstone, willi the event of the 
At^ls'tono.^uol.LTorU Assembly is imhistorical. It is not udinitt- 
ed by historical facts. 

1 Mackey, i, pp, 23-2 i and 1)8, 
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In tlio first })lac(N according to history, Athclstone liad no son 
at all. As said above, ^ Athelstone (025-010) was tlio 
natural son o£ Edward, known as Edward the Elder (001-025X 
the son of Alfred tli(‘ Groat. Notwithstanding his being a natural 
son, the legitimate son of Edward was laid aside and lie was 
chosen king, beeauselie was the eldest son, and because an elderly 
and strong man was found necessary to rule over the country 
which had acfjuircd peace and order after a long cycle of incess- 
ant wars and struggles. His lialf-brother Edward was his 
great favourite. So, in order to Ic^avo tlie throne to him on his 
death, he had remained unmarried. Tims, what the Jjegond says, 
about Ethelstone having a son named Edwin, and tiboiit that 
Edwin (‘ailing tli(' a<sembly at York in V>2G A. D./^is not correct* 

That th(^ name of Edwin, the so-called son of Atlidstone, 

Tlio Halliwelland i.s a later interpolation in tlie Dowland and 
Cooke BISS, say no- , , , . ; • i 

thing about Edwin otlier later manuscn[)ts is clear rrom thes 

fact, that the older manuscripts, the Halliwoll (A. 1). 1300) and 

the Cooke nuinuscri|)ts, say nothing of tins Edwin. Th(\y speak 

of an assembly being called Init they do not name the town as 

that of York, and it is siipjioscMl tliat tliey m(‘ant that city. 

They attribute' the calling of the Assembly and all tlie good 

work relating to Masonry to Etlu'lstone liimself. 

Ethelstone was a wise and i^agacioiis monarch. According 
to Hume, ho ‘‘is justl}^ regarded as one of the' ablest and most 
active of tlie Anglo-Saxon priiu?es.''^ In bis reign ‘ysome of tlio 
English cities had reached a considerable pitch of jirospcrity 
and importance. At the same time, a more extensive intei- 
course existed with the continent,''* Mackey says that “he has 
been justly called tlie first monarch of all England.’'^ lie 
enoouraged architecture. So, he justly deserves tlie place of 
honour given to him both in the Legendary and in the Authentic 
history of Freeinas()nry . 

» Supra, p. 130, n, ^ The Stadont’s Hume P' * Ibid. 

4 BlacScy, I, p. 09 • 

15 
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Then the Who was this Edwin referred to by 

Then, who was this Dowlaiid and other mamiscripts of tho 

? Legend of the (h’uft ?” Anderson and Pres- 

ton say that the Edwin referred to by the later manuscripts of the 
Legend is Edwin, the half-brother of Athclstone,.and that he 
by mistake referred to as tho son of Athelstone. 

But tills does not seem to he [>ossibl(\ because, as history 
Kot Edwin, the ^ays, AtheLstone Imd broiiglit about Ills death 
half-brother of Atliel- in tlio early ])art of bis reign. ‘‘ According 
to some accounts, Athelstanc had caused the 
death of Edwin, tho oldest of his legitimate brothers, whom he 
suspected of aspiring to tlie crown, liy sending him out to sea in 
an old crazy boat without oars, and accompanied only by his 
armour-bearer. ^ x\gain history does not point out this Edwin as 
a man of any extraordinary intelligence or talent. 

Dr. Mackey suggests tliat tho Edwin referred to in the later 

He was Edwin, tho manuscripts of the Legend is Edwin tho 
kingot-Nortbumbiia of JSVthumbrm A. D.). 

Edwin or Eadwiiie was the son of Ella, who had founded a 
separate x\nglican kingdom in Deira. Edwiu^s sister Avas married 
to Ethel Frith or A^d(‘lfri<h a grandson of Ida, who had founded 
the kingdom of Beruicia. On the death of his father-in-law Blla^ 
Ethelfrith expelled his infant brother-in-law Edwin and united 
in himself the hostile kingdoms of Benvicia and Deira. * On 
Xjoming to age, Edwin, with the hell) of Ibedweld, king of East 
Anglia, regained his kingdom in G17 A. D., and ruled as the 
king of Northumbria, of which York was the capital. Ho 
was a pagan but bis wife Ethclburglia, daughter of Edbert, 
king of Kent was a (Christian. Paniinus, a Clmstian missionary 
was introduced into his cixurt by Ins (Christian wife. Atone time, 
Burner, an envoy of tho king of lVessex, inade an attempt to 
assassimite Edwin. lie wounded but escaped doatli. His 
queen, who was then was j)anic-stricken at the sight 

X The Student's p* ^ The Student’s Hume^ pp. 
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o£ tlic aUcniipt oil; tlic life of her lursbaiuL She was seized at 
onco by the pangs of elukl-birth. She and her ehild were 
both in danger, Panlinus is said to liave prayed for both 
of them. They roeovorod and Edwin, believing that tliO' 
recovery was due to tlie tdiristian prayers of Paulinas, turned 
towards (Christianity, lie latterly became a (Jhilstian. He 
got all th(^ heathen places of worship to be pulled down, 
and Iniilt (Christian eluirches in their pla(‘e.i 

Xow, llackey suggests that the authors of the later inaniis- 

Oiie Edwin mislak- eripts of the Legend of the Craft, added, 
en for another on, the name of, and th(‘ statement about 

Edwin, and that tliey mistook an earlier Edwin, wlio had taken 
an activ(» part in spr(Miding diristianity and in l)uil(ling religions 
places, &c. in Northumbria, of which York was the capital town, 
for a later Edwin, a lialf-brother of x4.thelstone, whose life seems 
to be a blank as far as general intelligence and a taste for archi- 
tecture are concerned. This mytliical Edwin/’ a lialf-brother 
of Ethelstone, was again, by some error, mistaken to 1)0 a son of 
Ethelstone, 

Mackey sav'* on this point, “ that th(‘ insertion of tlio name 
of Prince Edwin was an after-thought of the copiers of tlie more 
recent inanns(*ripts, and that tliis insertion of Edwin’s name, and 
the error of making him a son of Atlielstan, arose from a con- 
fusion of the mythical Edwin with a diffcrreiit [personage, tlie 
earlier Edwin, who was King of Northumbria.'’* 

As Mackey says, tins pginion was, at first, given in 1726, 
about 175 years before him, by an officer of the Grand Lodge 
of Y"ork in one of his addresses. 

Now', there is a great difference in the ages when the tw-o 
Miickev’^ explanation, as kings, Atlielstone (!125-9d0) and Ed'^ 

that of another explains this matter. The tradition 

that both these kings lielped the euuse of Architecture or Mason- 

I Eiicycloi^dia (Ed. 1S77), p. 6|)b »C&iackey,. 

Cl, ^ .,C; -C 
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Ty, cxi.stod £or a long time indepondontly ^vitll 0 ^lt the knowledge 
of each other. “ The earlier IcgendB of the south ... gave the 
honour of patronizing the Masons and lidding an Assembly at 
York in 926 to Athelstan alone. This was, therefore, the pri- 
mitive Legend of ilie Craft among the Masons of London and 
‘the southern part of the kingdom. 

‘‘But in time these southern Masons became, in 
consccpience of increased intercourse, cognizant of the tradi- 
tion that King Edwin of Northumbria liad also patronized the 
Masons of Ids kingdom, but at an earlier period. The two 
ti'aditions were, of course, at first,, kept distinct. There was, 
perluqis, a reluctance among the Masons of the south to diminish 
the claims of Athelstan as the first reviver, after >St. Alban, of 
Masonry in England, ami to give the procedenec to a monarch 
who lived three hundred years before in the northern part of the 
island, 

“ Tills r.oliictanc(s added to the confusion to which all oral 
tradition is obnoxious, coupled with the fact that there was an 
Edwin, who was a near relation of Athelstan, resulted in the 
substitution of this later Edwin for the true one. 

“ It took years to do this — the reluctance continuing, the 
confusion of the traditions increasing, until at last the southern 
Masons, altogetlier losing sight of the Northambrian tradition 
as distinct from that of Atliolstan, combined the two traditions 
into one, and, with the candessness or ignorance of chronology 
so common in that age, and es)>ecially among uncultured crafts- 
men, substituted Edwin, the brother of Athelstan, for Edwin, 
iho King of Northumbria, and thus formed a new J^egend erf the 
Craft such as it was perjxduated by Anderson, and after him 
•by Pres ton, and which has lasted to the present day.’’ \ 

1 Mackey, 1, p. XOO. 
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XYIII. 


ANDERSON’S THEORY OF FREEMASONRY. 

Vi'c have fiiiisJiod an exaininatiou o! ]>i'inei[iu] {)arf.s of 

The later theories of the (‘raft wliich f^tanil 

of write ra like nroniiiieiit landiuarks. Wo luivo 

Anderso:: based upon . ,v . 

the Legend of the OXninilKMi thc.so parts with Di*. Mackoj, 

ratlior critically, addin o; our own observa- 
tions, and critici.sing in soni(‘ places Mackey’s conclusions. This 
Ijco'cnd ot the (h’atl has s(‘rved as a basis to several later 
xvriters on Freemasonry t'or tlieir own hypotlieses or tbeories 
about Frecniasoiiry. Tlieso writers have, to a certain oxtf'nt, let 
their iiivcntivo inia^’inatlons play, more or less, a prominent 
part and bavo thus added to the narrative of the original 
Legend of tlu' t'raft. It is the tlieories of these later writers 
bhat have, to a great extent, influenced modern Masonic ideas. 
Tlie chief among these writers arc Aiuha’scii and 01i\’er. So, 
before proceeding to give an outline of tlie Actual History of 
the Craft as given by Mackey, T will give liere short outlines of 
the tlieories of Anderson and Oliver. 

Ajiderson had formulated his theory about the Original 
Freemasonry in a work entitled The* 
Constitutions *’ 'publislied in 17211 
Coustituiona^^^^ >subscqueiitly developed it in the second 

edition of the book in 17 08 . 


The reason why Ids theory or his version of the Legend of 
■ ■ , the Craft has boiMi accepted for a long time 

Tho reason, why his ,1 , . r. , / ^ . 

theory had a groat as the true legendary history or the Craft is 

inauence nianuscripts of tlie Legend of the 

Craft were not probably known then, because they were for tha 
first, time jntblished so late as the middle of the last century. The 
Halliwell manuscidpt, the oldest of all was published in 1840* 
Anderson seems to have read the Legend in some old manus- 
cript. Ho worked upon that Legend as the basis and then 
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‘developed the namtive with his o\^■n views. So, his theory 
or version, being first before the public view in an accessible 
form, had captured the minds of the Masons of his time. 
The subsequent jmblicatiou of the Legend in the form in which 
it appeared in the original old manuserii>ts has shown to scholars 
how far Anderson and other writers like him liave added to the 
original matter. 


I will now give here an outline of Andersoivs theory liased 
on the descrijJtion given l)y Mackej'.^ 


Andorsoiiiaii Theory 


Adam was the first to have the knowledge of Oeometry 
which is the foundation of Masonry and 
Arclutecture.2 He taught those arts to his 
sons. By means of these arts ( uin l)nilt a city. Seth knew 
these arts and taught tliem to his offspring, from whom they 
oamc down to Noali, who built the Ark by the principles of 
Oeometry and the rules of Masonry.” Thus Noah was the founder 
of Masonry in the post-diluvian world. Hence it is that 
Anderson called a Mason a ‘’ true Noachida '' or Noachite. 


Noah's descendants jiractised tlie art in buildiug the Tower of 
Babel, “ but were confounded in their speech and dispersed into 
various countries, wherehy the knowledge of Masonry was lost, * 

“ In those parts afterward flourished many priests and ma- 
thematicians under tlic name of Chaldees and Magi, who pre- 
served the science of G eometry or Masonry, aiid thence the .science 
and the art were transmitted to later ages and distant climes^ 
Mitzraim, the second son of Ham, carried Ma.sonry into Egypt 


1 Miiokfly* h pp. 117-23: 

- Anderson takes Masonry and Arebitectnre to be synonymous terms, 

* ‘‘ This part of the Legend has been preserved in tbe American rituftljj^ 
wherein the candidate is said to come * from the lofty Towet of Babel| where 
language was confounded and Masonry lost/ and to be proceeding Ho 
threshihg*door of OrEeu the Jebuaite (the Temple of Solomon) whore kngus^: 
was restored and Masohry fouiid/* Mickey 1. 1, 
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where the overflowing of the banks of the Nile caused an im- 
provenKjnt in Geometry and conseciiumtly bi’oujjrht Masonry 
niiicli into request. 

sonry was introduced into the Ijand of (Jaiuiin 1 y tho 
desoeinhint.s of the youngest son of liani, and into Europe . . . 
* . . l.>y tlie posterity of Japhet 

“ The posterity of Shein also cultivated tlie art of Masonry 
and Abraham, tlie liead of one hrancli of that family, . . • . 
communicated that knowledge to the Egyptians and transmitted 
it to his descendants the Israelites.*’ * 

Tho Israclities, on their Exodus from Egy])t into Ganaan, 
found the people there versc<l in Masonry. They, however, 
improved it till Solomon built the Temple in Jerusalem wherein 
he was assisted by Hiram, tho King of Tvre and by Hiram 
Abif. 

Anderson’s account of the Tenude is that contained in the 
books of Kings and ( Jlironicles. This account lias influenced 
the present ritual and ideas of Speculutive Masonry. 

After the building of the Temple, the Masons, and, with them 
Masonry spr(?ad in Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, (lialdea, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, xirabia, Africa, Lesser Asia, Gr(KM:?o, and 
other parts of Europe. 

Nebuchadnezzar, who was a Grand Master received iniicli 
improvement in Masohry from the Jewish cajitives whom ho 
brought to Babylon after he had destroyed that city and its Temple. 

^ CyniB coustituteiV Zevnbbabel the leader of 

ttic Jews, who, being released from their captivity, returned to 
tTeimsalem ami built the second Temple.’’ : 

0 ^^^; Masonry travelled into Greece where it 

flourished tlie most in the times of Thales of Miletus and of his 
the author of the 47thPro{)osition of Euclid, 

' '*■ Msqkeyjl^-pvUO^ ; , ;* ^ 
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wliidi tlio foundation of all Masonry.” Fytliaooras Inivcdled 
into Efiypt and Batiylon, whose priests and the Magi gave him 
fnrthcrlniowledge, which he, in his turn, spread in (trecce 
and Italy. 

Masonrv then advanced into Asia Minor and into Egypt 
under Euclid. It also ailvanced into Greece. From Bicily, Gnsece, 
Egypt and Asia Minor it spread into Borne. Einiieror Augustus 
founded the Augnstan stylo of Architecture. \\ ith tlu' spread 
of the Roman Empire, it spread in every town occupied by a 
Roman garrison. So it came to Britain at the time when it was 
occupi.MrV.y tlie Romans. On the fall of the Ronum Empire when 
the Roman garrisons were withdrawn from Britain, Masonry de- 
clined there, because then the Angh's and lowcn- Saxons subdued 
England. When the Anglo-Saxons regained tlu'ir ti-eedoiu ill 
the eighth century, Masonry was revived and ('harles Martel 
sent, from France, e.xiiert craftsmen at the desire of the Saxon 
Iviivgs. They encouraged Gothic Architecture. 1 he Danish iin a- 
sion then delayed its improvement which again proceeded 
further with William the Gompieror and his son William Rufus 
who built Westminster Hall. In spite of the intestine wars 
with the Baiuns, it advanced till the time of Edward III, who 
had a separate officer ealled the ‘4ving’s Freemason or General 

Surveyor 'of his buildings.” 

XIX. 

THE TUEOBY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
freemasonry AS EXPOUNDED BY REV. DR. OLIVER. 

As Dr. Mackey says,' the name of Rev. Dr, Oliver is 
considered as a clamin et renerahile nomenf. 
Dr, Oliver . ^ ^ illustrious and venerable nam© ’’ 

among the writers on Freemasonry. In his works on Freema- 
sonryrhe is said to have “ raised tho Institution o f Masoniy to a 

I Tbe History af Freemasonry, Yol. I, Pv 143. 
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point of elevation wliioli it had never before reached, and to which 
its most ardent admirers had never aspired to promote it.”^ 

Dr. Oliver liked Freemasonry on several grounds : 1) Its 

Th roi dfl on 2) Its principles of bro- 

^hich Dr. OliYor thorly lovc. 3) Its store of ethics and 
liked Masonry philosophy. 4) Its ‘‘ heantifiil science of 

symbolism, by which its ethics was developed to the initiated, 
which wakened scholars to the contemplation of the fact never 
before so completely demonstrated, that Speculative Masonry 
elaimed and was entitled to a prominent place among the systems 
of hmnau philosophy.” 


Dr. Oliver carries 
the antiquity of tko 
Institution to titces 
before the creation of 
our globe 


In the histories of mundane institutions, the utmost that the 
wu'iters go to in point of the antiquity of 
their institutions, is the time of the com^ 
mencement of the world. Some carry the 
antiquity of their institutions to times as old 
as those of Solomon, or Noah, or, if utmost, 
those of Adam. Preston thus carried the antiquity of the 
institution of Freemasonry to the commencement of the world. 
But Dr. Oliver carries it further and says, that it ‘‘ existed 
before the creation of this globe, and Avas diffused amidst the 
numerous systems with which the grand empyreum of universal 
space is furnished.” ® 


Dr. Oliver bases this view on the belief, that there are other 
, globes constituting the great Universe of 

isgroun to do so which are inhabited like our earth by 

men, and so, they must bo possessing ‘‘a system of ethics founded 
Oh the belief in God.” Ho says : Speculative Masonry is 
nothing but a system of ethics based on the belief in God. So, 
Masonry existed in the Great Univer God long before the 
Oi?eation of the globe of our earth. 


% WlS Hi^ry of Freemasonry, VoL J, p. 143. 
Feiiod I, quoted by Mackoyi ToL I, p. 145; 


9 Ibid. • 


Antiquities, 
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The question, whether the planets and the other heavenly 
bodies, other than our Earth, are inhabited by men, is not settled 
as yet even by Astronomers. Recently, we have had a book 
published under the title o£ ‘‘ Man’s Position in the Universe,’’ 
wherein the author, a well-known scholar of astronomical repu- 
tation, tries to show tliat the other globes are not, and cannot be, 
inhabited by men. 

However, we may take this empyreal idea of Dr. Oliver as 

. The worldly history “ nictnphy^ical idea,” “ tantamount 

of tho Institution to tlie expression that truth is eternal ” and 

come to the worldly liistory of Freemasonry as traced l)y liim. 

Aikun was taught by God in the Garden of Eden the 
science which is now called Masonry. With 

Adam and his eons , . n ,, a i i i t • p * • x* 

Ins iail, Adam lost Ins power ot inspiration, 

but preserved the knowledge of the speculative science now 
known as Masonry. Adam had three sons : (Jain, Abel and 
Seth. Adam taught to his sons the knowledge that he posses- 
sed. Of these throe sons ( Jain turned out to be a bad son and 
killed his innocent brotlier Abel. Seth turned out a good son 
and imparted the knowledge acquired from liis father to his son 
Enos, from whom it passed on to his son, and so on, until it 
came down traditionally to Noah. According to Oliver, it 
appears that, from the beginning, the knowledge of Masonry 
communicated to Adam was both Operative and Speculative. 
Cain, who turned out to be a had son, lost the key of the specu- 
lative branch, but preserved the knowledge of Operative Ma- 
sonry, and so built the city of Enoch or Hanoch, w hich he 
named thus from the name of liis son Enoch. One of the 
descendants of the line of Cain w’as, according to the Genesis, 
Tubal-Cain, who was an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron.”’^ 

Thus, in the very early part of its history, in the very time 
4o{ the sons of Adam, Masonry began to be divided into two 


1 Genesis IV, 22, Vide above p. lie n. 1 fox hia descent. 
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classes : 1) the Operative, and 2) the fSpccuktive or the 

Moral. The descendants of Cain continued chiefly as Operative 
Masons, those of Seth both as Operative and Speculative or 
Moral Masons. 

Let us sec hero ^\llat the moral was that was sought to be 

Tho moral of tHo <^‘oiiveyed by this division of Masonry in the 
very cominencement of its history as given 
by Oliver. This division shows, that it is in the very human 
nature, that two sides of a question present thomselvos before use% 
In all our ordinary avocations there are those two sides. In 
all our callings — whether w^c are priests, lawyers, medi(*.al men, 
architects, merchants, shopkeepers, artisans or tradesmen — we 
may attend to our work in two ways, r/r., — to s]>eak in the 
language of Masonry — 1) operatively, and 2) speculatively or 
morally. If one measures his work sim])ly by Jiupees, aunas, 
and pies, and docs it with that standard, lie may be said to 
follow his calling operatively. But, if he refuses to measure 
his work simply by llupees, annas, and }ues, and puts all his 
heart into it, if he does not do it superficially, but does it 
thoroughly, if he does not do it for liis own sake with an idea 
of self-interest, but does it witli a broad mind, magnani- 
mous spirit, and with an eye to be of use to jiiany, lie does it 
speculatively or morally. 

Now’, to continue the history of Freemasonry, tlie sue- 

Tho successors of contimioa Speculativo Ma- 

S^th sonry iipto the time of Noah. Willi their 

Speculative Masonry, they had not altogc'ther left off tlie prac- 
tice of Operative Masonry. Now" and then, they did practist^ it. 
For example, Enoch, tlie successor of Seth was believed to have 
been one to whom God had revealed some mysteries, among 
which was the Sacred Word, for the preservation of which ho 
built a subterranean edifice. He had also huill tw’o pillars— 
one of brass and another of stone — over whicli he engraved the 
elements of the liberal sciences including Masonry. Thus then, 
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this Enoch was an operative Mason, as well as a >Spcculative 
Mason. He passed on the government of the Craft to Lamech, 
who passed it on to his son Noah. 

This is the legendary history of the progress of Masonry 
from the time of the Creation to that of the Flood. It is the 
history of what is called the Ante-diluvian or the Primitive 
Masonry. The successive Grand Masters were Adam, Seth, 
Enoch, Lamech and Noah. It had few symbols or ceremo- 
nies. It was a religious system or a simple system of morals. 

Now, we come to the Post-diluvian period. On the sub- 
Tho Post.-diluvian silence of the Flood of Noah, out of the two 
period pillars, on which the elements of the liberal 

sciences, including Masonry, were recorded, one, that of brass, 
was found to have been destroyed, and the other, that of 
stone, was preserved. So, the latter preserved and continued 
the Icnowledge of Masonry to Shem, one of the sons of Noah. 

The other two sons of Noah, reV., Ham and Japhet, went 
to Africa and Europe and lost the true principles, and they and 
their successors even became idolatrous. They corrupted what 
they had learnt from their father Noah and from the stone, 
pillar, by basing on their knowledge so acquired, what are. 
called the ‘‘Mysteries,” which were, what is subsequently 
called, “ spiirlous Masonry.” The Operative Masonry flourished 
with this branch of Noah, while the Speculative or Moral 
Masonry flourished with Shem and his descendants, who were 
not altogether ignorant of the knowledge of Operative Masonry. 

From Shem, the Speculative Masonry passed on to Abraham 
and from Abraham to Moses, who before he acquired this form 
of true Masonry, was initiated into the form of the spurious 
liasonry of E Moses revived Masonry in the wilderness, 
where he had fled and erected the Tabernacle. 

Eroin the time of Moses, Masonry continued tOl the time 
of Solomon, who built th^e Tumple a^^ ^eimsUleinV Solo^^ 
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in his work o£ building the Temple, the assistance of the artists 
of Tyre, who were skilful artists, and who, as members of the 
brotherhood of the Dionysiac Mysteries, followed spurious 
Masonry. In this union of the Operative Masons of Tyro with 
the Speculative or Pure Masons of the Jewish tribe, the two 
kinds of Masonry were united again and it is this Freemasonry 
which is supposed to have come dowm to us from the tithe 
of Solomon. For the subsequent history of Free Masonry, 
Dr. Oliver follows Anderson. 

“ On the subject of the religious character of Freemasonry, 

... . D>. Oliver in the main agrees with Hut- 

The tebgiottn cha- , . . . 

raotcr of Masonry chinson, that it IS a Christian Institution, 

accoiUmg to Otnei myths and symbols have a 

Christian interpretation. He differs from Hutchinson in this, 
that instead of limiting the introduction of the Christian element 
to the time of Christ, he supposes it to have existed in Freema- 
sonry from the earliest times. Even the Masonry of tlie 
patriarchs ho believes to have been based upon the doctrine 
of a promised Messiah.” We understand by the general tenor 
of what he says, that what he meant to say was, that from the 
earliest times, there prevailed certain religious truths, e. y., a 
belief in God and in a future life. 

XX. 

IIHS ACTTJALBISTOBT OF FBEEUASOHBT* 

Having described and examined the legendary and tradir 
Jtional history of Freemasonry at some length, and having exa- 
imined the thodries of two weil.-known writers on Freemasonry 
-—tbepriel^artly based oh the Legend of the Craft and partly 
'Pn the imaginatadn of their fertile minds— we will now speak. 
■5 p£ the aptunl or authctttj| histo^ 
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Wc will ti’cat the subject under the following heads. 

A. The Itoniuu Colleges of Artificers, where Masonry or 
Arcdiitecfcure began, (a) Their Kise and (h) Their Growdh. 

B. The Link connecting the Homan Colleges of the 
Capital with similar institutions in the different provinces of 
the Roman Empire. 

C. Early Masonry in Britain wliich was one of the Roman 
provinces. 

D. Later history of Masonry in Britain after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. ^ 

A~THE ROMAN COLLEGE OF ARTIFICERS. 


We will speak of this subject under two heads. Wo will 
speak, at first, (a) of the rise of the Roman Colleges where 
Masonry or Architecture began, (h) We will then speak of 
their growth. 

In the time of Numa, the successor of Romulus and the 


(«) The Rise of the 
Roman Colleges of 
Artificers 


second king of Rome, there existed in Romo 
the Roman Colleges of Artificers known 
as the Collegia Fabrorum.” Numa (868 


B. C.) was like Confucius, Moses, Buddha and Zoroaster, a 


^reat religious reformer, who, changing the very character and 
religion of his people, placed them in the first steps of the march 


of civilization. 


Plutarch siiys of him that he left the society of the city, 
and passed his time in wandering about alone in the secret groves 
and lawns, in the most retired and solitary places ..... It 
was believed that it was not from any inward sorrow or melan-* 
choly turn that he avoided human conversation, but from his 
being admitted to that which was more venerable and 
exceUent, from the honour he had of a familiar intercpurse with 
a divinity that loved him, which led Mhi to happiness and know* 
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ledge more than morfcah We shall think, that the gods 

might seriously converse with such excellent persons as these 
(Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, and Lyenrgus), to instruct 

and encourage them in their great attempts* • . 

But the most admired of all his institutions, is his distribu- 
tion of tlic citizens into companies, according to tlicir art and 
trades^ ....... This distribution was made according to 

the several arts or trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, 
dyers, shoemakers, tanners, hrasiers and potters. He collected 
the other artificers also into companies, who had their re- 
spective halls, courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to 
each society.” 

As Dr. Mackey says, Before his accession to the throne, 
the different craftsmen had been confusedly mixed up with, 
the heterogeneous Homan and Sabine j)opulation, and had no 
laws or regulations to maintain their rights or to secure 
their skill from the rivalry of inexperienced charlatans,”® 

Tlio several com[)anies into which the several trades were 
divided wore called Collegia or Colleges®. The number of these 
societies or colleges later on increased greatly wdtli the spread o£ 
the Roman Empire, 

The Greeks had among them such sodalities or frater- 
Similar fratornities nities founded by Solon wdiich they called 
among the Greeks etaireiai. They were not confined to crafts- 
men, but comprehended brethren assembled for sacrifices, or 
sailors, or people who lived together and used the same 
sepulchre for burial, or who were companions of the same 

1 Plutarch’s Lives — John Langhorne and William Langharne’s transla- 
tion (X812) Vol. I, Life of Numa, p* 129. s Ibid p. 130. a Ibid p. 144. 

* Ibid pp. 141-143. » Mackey’s History of Proomasonry 11 . p. 475 , 

• Ma.ck6y infers from ttie passage of Plutarch above quoted, that Kama 
founded nino such colleges, but the passage does not seem to mo to point to 
that number. The number is very large* 
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societyj oi’ who, inhabiting the same place, wore united in 
the pursuit o£ any business, which last division might be 
supposed to refer to workmen of the same craft/’ ^ 

The regulations of these colleges were similar to those 
Regulations of these of the later Masonic Lodges, both Ope- 
rative and Speculative. They were the 

following : 

1. ‘‘ A college should not consist of less than three mem- 
bers/’* This regulation reiniuds us of our modern regulation 
that a Lodge cannot be composed of less than three Masons/’ 
As in h'reomasonry there are ‘ regular Lodges ’ which have 
been cstablishod by competent authority, and ‘ clandestine 
Lodges ’ which have been organised without such authority 

.... so there were legal colleges — Collegia licka — which 
were formed by the authority of the Government — and illegal 
colleges — Collegia which assembled under no colour of 

law and which were strictly prohibited.^ 

2. The colleges assembled ‘"by an act of the Senate or 
a decree of the Emperor/’* 

3. They framed their own regulations ‘‘not in contra- 
Tontion of the laws of the state,”* 

4. They elected their own officers and received new mem- 
bers by votes of their body. The applicants “ were required to be 
freemen.” .... 

5. “As in the medissral Lodges of Free Masons find, 
that distinguished persons not belonging to the craft were some- 

so, a similar usage prevailed in the Roman 

/Colleges.. . . 

6. Each college had all its area, or common chest, in 
which the funds of the guild were kept. These funds wete col- 
lodged from the monthly contributions of the members. / . / • 

^ V Maciey IL p 4. * Ibia* • Ibid Jp, ¥ dTTi 

■■■■ ■■■■■■ 
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7. The meetings o£ a college were hold in a secluded 
hall called a Curia. .... 

8. “The officer who presided was called the Magister or 
Master. 

9. “ Corresponding in some sense to our Masonic War- 

dens were the Deeuriones whoso number was not, however, 
confined to two The members of a college were divid- 

ed into sections o£ about ten, over each of which a Decurio 
(?. c., one who ruled over 10 men) presided.*’^ 

The internal organization of these colleges was as follows : 

The internal orga- Masters who could iinder- 

nization of tho Col- take any work. The members of the 
Deciirije (or sections of ten), wdio corres- 
ponded to the Fellow Crafts of the present day, worked under 
them ; and under these and under the Masters, w'ere tlie Alumni 
or Apprentices, wdio w’^ere still being instructed in the schools 
(attiiclied to the College) and wdiose names, as they 'v\x>re not 
yet members of the college, arc not inentioned in any of the 
Inscriptions 

“ With the prosecution of their craft, the members of the 
oplleges connected the observance of certain religious rites.’’^ 
Among the officers there %vas an officer called Haruspox or 
Sacrificer, whose work corresponded to that of the chaplain of 
the modern Masons. This w^as according to the spirit of the old 
times when all private and public business was connected with 
religious and sacred rites. 

“Hence every college had its patron deity, which was called 
ite Grenius, under whose divine protection it was placed. The 
Curia or hall of the collegOj was often built in the near ‘vicinity 
of the temple of this god, and meetm^^ of the guild w^ere some-^ 
times held in the body of the temple. > 

y 11^0^ \ IblAp. ;i83^ 
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Again those colleges had their symbolism derived from 

The sjmbolism of implements and from the usages of 

these Colleges their Craft, This is not to be surprised at, 

when we know, what part symbolism played in the religions 
of the ancients. 

Now, the fact of the use of symbols by modern Free- 
masons is, according to Mackey, a proof to 
The symbolism of that Freemasonry came from the 

proof of its Roman ancient Roman artificers and not from the 
* Jewish or Patriarchal source, because the 

Jews ^Svoj'c not an lesthetic people. They rejected as vainly 
superstitious the use of painting and sculpture in their worship. 
Though we find among them a few symbols of the simplest kind> 
symbolism was not cultivated by them as an Intellectual science. 
Christian iconography, which succeeded the Jewish and the 
Pagan, has' been more indebted for its eminently symbolic 
character to the latter than to the former influences.”^ 

Of the diffierent colleges it is the Collegia Fabroruin or 
the colleges of Artificers, which seem to have given this synibo'* 
lism to Freemasonry, through the mediaeval corporations of stone 
masons. 

According to Mackey, Guhl and Komer, the authors p£ 
‘^Tho Life of the Greeks and Romans” thus briefly describe* 
the old Roman Colleges or Guilds. 

Mechaiiios Guilds (Collegia opipium) existed at an early 
An Account of the period, their origin being traced back to 
old RomAn GoUeges King Numa. They were nine in number, 
mz>y pipers, carpenters, gold-smiths, dyers, leather-workers, 
tanners, smiths and potters and another guild combining, at 
first, all the remaining handicrafts, which afterward developed 
into new separate societies. Amongst these later guildi? » 
feqtiently mention^^ inscriptions, we name the goldsmiths, 
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bakers, purple-dyers, pig-dealers, sailors, fcrry-nion, physicians,-. 
&c. They had their separate inns {curia^ schola)^ their 
statutes and rules of reception and expulsion of members, their 
collective and individual privileges, their laws of mutual 
protection and their v idow's^ fund, not unlike the mediseval 
guilds 

‘‘They had however their time-honoured customs, consisting^ 
of sacrifices and festi^'e gatherings at their inns, on which occa- 
sions their banners (vediUa) and emblems were carried about 
the streets in procession/’ 

Having come into existence undt'r the l)eniga rule of 
(/>) History of the Numa, the craft associations continued with 
alternate prosperity and adversity during 
monarchy the monarchy. His successor Tullus Hosti-- 

lius was more of a military tliaii of a religious bent of mind. 
So, under the impression that these associations of cra£tsmei> 
turned away the mind of the people from military service, ho 
tried to suppress them. Aucus Martins, the fourth king and tlio 
grandson of Numa, revived tlicm and he caused the sacred insti- 
tutes of Numa to ho written on tablets by the Pontifex Maximus. 
Under the next monarch, Turquiiiius Priscus, who built several 
public buildings in liomo, the craft of artificers flourished. 
Under Servius Tullius, the sixth king, also they went on 
flourishing. Tarquinius Superbus, who turned out a tyrant, and 
so, brought about the downfall of the monarchy, crushed these 
colleges. 

Then came the Republic, wherein the Patricians ruled 
over the Plebians. As the different colleges 
^epabllo^ guilds contained men of the Plebian olasSy 

the Patricians, who opposed the Plebians^ 
did not, as a rule, look with favour at these associations.. 
Nevertheless, the mild and beneficent laws of Servius Tullius 
were re-established and the colleges were restored. Matters 
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'wciit on -w ith alternative periods of prosperity and adversity till 
the time of the establishment of the Tribuneship, when, the people 
coming into power, these associations began to flourish again. 
The Laws of the Twelve Tables confirmed their' privileges (in the 
year 302 of the city). In the year 687 the senate suppressed 
ihe colleges, but 80 years afterwTirds, the Tribune Publius Clo- 
'dius restored them and they went on flourishing again. Publius 
Clodius, while freeing them from the preAnous restrictions of 
*the Roman Senate, gave to shu’cs and foreigners also the privi- 
leges of founding their own new colleges or joining the old 
• ones. This brought about a degeneration and the new' ones 
thus founded degenei*atcd into political clubs and “ became 
-dangerous to the state.”* 


'During the Empire 


Again, some of the colleges got addicted to sumptuous and 
extravagant banquets. This evil crept in 
gradually. Still the institutions went on 
flourishing during the time of the Republic and up to the advent 
of ilie Empire. With the revolution wliich replaced the Republic 
by the Empire, the above two faults, viz.^ 1) political intrigues, 
-and 2) extravagant feasting, increased. Hence it is, that the 
Emperors began to look at these colleges with suspicion and 
tried to oppose the creation of new colleges or corporations. 


During the Empire, tli^ Colleges began to work at nigbtj 
_ because they were looked at with suspicion 

tiiese CoUogea US political bodies by the Emperors, 

worked at night Hardy says on this point: ‘‘1^^ 

Superior Government with its mcreasingly bureaucratic 6rgani^ 
zation and its Gentralization in Rome and the emperorj was 
‘essentially hostile to all free and spontaneous organizations 
among the people. Combination for a single object might e|tsi^ 
dev^olop into a combina 


• ^ Mackoyi II, p, 403. 2 atadiea la Bpmaa History’* by 
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The Division of the 
Colleges into two 
classes 


(oHeg 


By this time the colleges began to be 
divided into two classes : 

1. The Lawful Colleges (coller/ia licita), 1. those which 
The Lawful followed the simple primitive way of the 

Colleges time of Numa. These were, with few 

exceptions and few intervals, patronized and recognized by the 
Senate and by the Government. 

2. The Unlawful Colleges {collegia illmtd) wliieh liar- 
(&) The Unlawful boured political intrigues, and indulged in 

Colleges extravagance. They wore, not only not 

patronized by Government, but were looked at with suspicion*. 
They were voluntary colleges, /. were not established under 
authority or charter. Workmen of doubtful qualifications 
and capabilities, who were rejected by the old respectable 
colleges and who wore thus irregular workmen or cowans 
founded such new corporations and they competed with the 
respectable and able workmen. So Julius Cresar (100-44 
B. 0.) and Augustus (43 B. C. to 14 A. D.) abolished all the 
colleges except the old ones which were established under 
authority. Pliny (the younger 62-116 A. D,*) asked the per- 
mission of Trajan (52-117 A. D.) to form at Nicomedia, a 
new body of masons for the purpose of building a College of 
Masons {Collegium Fahronm) which should not consist of 
more than 150 artisans, and in which ho would take care, by 
the exclusion of every person who was not a Mason j that tlie 
purposes of the new college should not bo diverted into an 
improper direction.’’^ Trajan refused the permission on the 
ground that the province had many such corporations which 
had become heterice, L politicai^^^c^^^ 

All these facts show, that ‘‘ the primitive colleges of arti- 
0< tlie sans, who arrived their origin £rom the 
oo&gM time o£ Numa, and to which we may trace 
Ihh idea of the mediaeval giiilds of Masons, were generaUy 
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undisturbed by the government, whether regal, republican, or 
imperial, and continued their existence and their activity to a 
very late period in the history of the empire. The persecu- 
tions, suppressions, and dissolutions of colleges of which we 
read, refer only to tliose illegal and irregular ones, which, not 
confining their operations within the legitimate limits of their 
eraft, were voluntary associations made up, for the most part, of 
non-operative members, who were engaged in factious schemes 
against the powers of the state/’^ 

During the early part of the history of Rome, Architecture 

Condition of tbe condition. In building 

KomanColl6gos,eapc- their houses, iieople had only the idea of 
ci|illy the Colleges of ... i r. . , 

Masons (Opllogia Fab- providing shelter trom ram and sun. 

There was no idea of ornament. Dr. 
Mackey says, the most bungling carpenter or bricklayer of 
the present time must have greatly surpassed them in skill.” ^ 

During the carlj^ period, ‘‘ the colleges furnislicd no archi- 

The xvorkmen with army.” Smiths and carpenters 

the army were the only 'workmen with the army. 

It was not until about the era of Augustus — that monarch 
wdio boasted that he had found Rome a city of brick and left 
it a city of marble — ^tliat the Romans began to exhibit a fond- 
ness for the fine arts, and especially for architecture. Marcellus, 
the conqueror of Syracuse, had, two centuries before, implanted 
the seeds of a refined taste in his countrymen, and invited the 
invectives of the ascetic Cato, by tlic works of Grecian art 
which he brought to Rome from the spoliation of the city which 
ho had conquered. To him, therefore, has been attributed 
the introduction of the arts into Rome.”* 

But architecture rose in the time of Augustus. The 
ArcMteciore in iU Colleges o£ Builders rose in his time, and 
tinio of Augmtiis they subsequently carried with the Roman 
armies their art into the Roman provinces. The state appointed 

X Haokey II p. 497. * Mookey II, p. 49$, » Ibid, 
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an officer as a general superiiitondent. Under him there was 
a subordinate officer called Mmjister Operis or Master of tho 
Work. 

At first tho superintendent, who was generally the Pro- 
consul, tho Procurator or the Coiniiiander of the Legion of the 
district, arranged for the men, tho materials, tho site, tlie 
character of the building, &c. The workmen then assembled 
at the place of work and formed themselves into a college 
under the direction of a subordinate officer who was an 
artificer or an architect, who regulated their labours, made 
designs or plans, and corrected the errors of the workmen.’’ 

“ In all this we see a gi*eat analogy of the method pursued 
by the Operative Stonemasons of the 

mithorofuio ^tone- Middle Age.«. First, there was a prelate, 
masons of the Middle nobleman, or man of wealth and dignity, 
who had formed the design of building a 
cathedral, an abbey or a castle. In tho old English Constitu- 
tions, this great personage is always referred to as the Lord, 
and the work or building was called the Lord’s work,”^ Tho 
workmen then lived in huts or cottages near their work and 
formed a Lodge under a Master. 

Latterly, the convenience of military operations required a 
number of architects and workmen to accompany a marching 
legion. So, with the spread of the Roman army into its different 
provinces, the Roman architects and w orkmen also spread them- 
selves in different countries. 

XXI. 


B — TEE LINK CONNECTING THE ROMAN COLLEGES 
WITH SIMILAR ASSOCIATIONS IN THE ROMAN PROVINCES. 

With the spread of the Roman Empire into distant provinces, 
the Roman system of Architecture and the 
Roman Gollcges spread into distant coun- 


The first link 


1 Mackes II, p. 50e, 
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ti'ies. The Roman Colleges sent their architects to the colonies 
established by the conquering Roman arinie>s. These architects 
carriecl, not only the Roman principles of Architecture, but also 
the Roman co-operative and well-regulated sy.stem of work which 
came into existence with the Roman colleges of Artificers. This 
systeiu latterly developed “in a modern form in the corporations- 
of Operative Masonry of the Middle Ages and finally in the Lodges 
of Speculative Masons of the present day. Spain, Quid and 
Britain were the principle countries that were conquered one 
after another by the Romans and became Roman provinces.. 
They imitated Roman architecture and the Roman system of 
co-operation and well-regulated work. 

When the Roman Empire fell, the Roman legions and autho- 
rity MTre withdrawn from them, but still a 

The Imk and tradl- ^ ^ ^ 

tion carried on by largo number 01 tho Romans, who had 

tho resident Bomana niarricd the native women of their provinces- 
arid who were to a great extent nationalized, remained in their 
country and they carried on the traditions of the Roman archi- 
tecture and of tho Roman system of work. 

Spain became a Roman province in about 206 B. C. on the^ 
expulsion of the Cartiaginians from them. Tho beautiful 
climate, fertile soil and rich mines of Spain had, at different 
times, attracted the Phoenicians, the Glreeks, tho Homans, the 
Goths and the Arabs. But, of all these, the Romans had left a 
larger number of architectural monuments. “ But the invasion 
of the Goths .... and the subsequent more permanent ocou^ 
pation of the peninsula by the Saracenic Arabs, or Moore 
» . . , completely obliterated all effects of the earliar Bomari 
influence.” ‘ 

In Gault both Cisalpine Gaul and Transalpine Gaul, the 
effects of the Roman architecture have long remained percept* 
ible. 

Jl, pt £09* 
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( orning to Briiaiii, ir Avas iwk-e invarlod l>y ( H*sar, hut it 
^v^ls (.^laudius wlio conquorod it. Ho was tlioreforo sux*- 
naiiiod Britauious, Doniinitiau sulMluod tlio wliolo of the island. 
Briuu'n was oonqdetoly Boinnnized and as siioli recoived the 
Boutan arehiteotiirc and its woll-rogulatod systoin o£ architec- 
tnro. Biiins ol the Uoinan buildings have ho(*n found to a 
great.' OAon in Iiin<*olu. 

We will now ^jx^ak at some length til)out the spread of 
Masonry in Britain, 

XXII, 

C.—EARLY MASONRY IN BRITAIN. 

During the Roman (K‘cnj)ation — from the time of Claudius to 

Tho link continued OViUMiatioii in tl.c luHnnning of the 

ill Britaiu ».>th century- — ^a perioil of 350 yi'ars, among 

all the arts introduced by Rome, none drew 
se nsueli attention as Architecture. It is natural, hecuusCt 
among "^ull the methods of human industry that are intended 
to .r«M])|)ly the wants or promote the comforts of life, the nrt of 
Imilding is placed in the most prominent position.’^* As it 
j)rote<*ts nuoi from the elements and slioltei'S tliem from the 
inelomencies of tlie weather, it is most resorted to. It is the 
first' art that Juan eiiltivates in his progTCSs from utter barbarisiu 
to eivnization.'- * 

Before tlie adA cnt of the Romans they lived in huts in the 
Before iinil after of Avood, After the Roman conquest, 

]^ro.T,np'^°’‘'^ they began to foriii and live in cities. 

The architects, Avlio accompanied the legions 
in thfdr visits to ^ and who i-cmained with them 

deiriog its ocenpation, did not confine their labours to the con- 
struction o£ inilita t^ works, such as the erection of defensive 
walls aijd fortresses. They organised their Oolloges of Arti- 
. Colleges of Masons, and built temples .and other public 
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buildings and gi*udually Introduced Konian arcliitc(‘turo. The 
rude hilts of the people were replaced by eomfort{il>I<» houses. 
The native art of Iniilding, under the gnidauce of tl»e I Ionian 
architects assumed a new [)lace wliich formed a chain as it were 
between their old rude method and the establishment of the 
biiibling guilds of the Anglo-Saxon tiivu's that followed the 
Roman yierlod. They received from tlie Romans their co-ope- 
rative and guild-like methods. Agricola, who lia<l an i\ cd in 
the last part of the first century after dirist, had a great hand 
in establishing the Roman Collegiate system, whieh made a, 
firm footing by the time when the Roman Dominion In Britain 
ended with the fall of the Roman Empirex 

Thensolated position of Britain liad a great advantage then, 

The isolated posi- it luis now. After the downfall of the 

tioii of Britain had Roman Empire, th<i countries comiuered by 
its advantage * i j 

tliem on the (-ontinent were more sub- 
ject to the ravages of invading barbarians than Britain. So, 
with the advent of tJiose barbarians, the remains of thc^ Roman 
arts and urchitecture were greatly destroyed. In Britain also 
it was destroyed, but, ownng to its insulur position, the destruc- 
tion was not so great as on the continent. So, when at the 
end of the 3rd century, Constantius (Tiloriis resolved to 
build the Gaulish cities and fortresses destroyed hy 
the barbarians, ho sent to Britain for the architects. This 
withdrawal of its architects to the continent had a marked 
effect on Britain itself. It soon lost the knowledge of the 
Roman architecture. 

But fortunately, this result was countermanded by the ad- 

The advent of of Christianity, which, wdth its mis- 

Christiauity sionaries from Rome, brought Roman arts, 

and among them, Roman architecture into Britaiii. 
Christianity was right welcomed by the Britains. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that lio Ghristian country show ed m 
and so 'rich monasteries as those which 



Thus, tlio ardiitoetural skill, which had, Tor a tim<\ dwindle 1 
owinji; to the withdrawal ol* the Hj-itish aivhitoct. to the conti- 
nent, was revi\od again with tlie adveitt oj- tlu^ dtristian inis- 
sionaries I'roin l{onu‘. Tliese missionaries were the restorers 
ot the Koman areliitecture in ston(‘.*‘^ 

Th<i Legend ol'lli(‘ Craft refeu's to tlie ‘Mradiliot) that under 
the usurped reign of ( aransins* St. All)ai\ lunl organised the 
Fraternity of l\lasons and bestowed upon tluan liis patronage/’ 
This part of the Ijegeinl tlieii traditionally pres(‘rv(‘s th(‘ histo- 
rical fact that Freemasonry was reorgani/<‘d after the Homan 
motluxl by the diristian missionaries," “The metliod of build- 
ing iji stoiK' and with eiretdar arcings was always d(\signatr.l 
as opus Ixontanam or Homan work."* Tli(‘ Legemdists eommlt 
an error in attributing personally to CaraiKius the patronage of 
Masonry and in a|)pointing St, Alban as liis (*hi(‘f arehiteot or 
Master Mason. 

Thei’e is a difference of oi>Inion on tla^ ipiotion ti*eated here, 
v}:-., whether after the fall of J{ome, and tin' subsequent extino 
tiou of the Uoinau power in Britain, the Hotnan arts and arclii- 
tccturc were also extinguished. Anderson wliolly, and F(‘rgusori 
partly, (mdors(*s this view, but Mackey I'cfn.ses to (mdorsc it. Ifo 
says that of course there was a decatleuce of arts and arehitectuve 
but not (toinple.re destruction. There was suspension, hut not 
complete extinction. There was a downward progress, Imt 
it >vas shortly stayevl by tlic advent of the missionaries, 
“The Links of the chain that united the builders of Brit.iin 
with those of Home luid only rusL*d ; ll»(y were not ludely 
snapped a'lnuler. ’V» The links were latterly "v^trongthone I 
and briglttened by the Anglo Sajcons. / 


1 5f«y;koy, II, p. a IbiiL * Ibid p. 533. * Ibid. 
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D.-MASONRY AMONG THE AKGLO-SAXOKS. 

Ou tin- cxHiictioii of the Koiiian power in Britain, thero 

The state o£ affairs iiohig no strong controllinf!: power, Britain 

niter the fall of the disturbod V)v the invas^ioiis of (a) the 

ilomau Enipirc 

Scots (/>) and tlu? Piets, (r) by ' 41 k> preda- 
tory excursions of barbarians from the ojiposite sliores of the 
North sea, and (jf) l)y civil distractions. 4 Gwotheyrn or 
\"othgern, a loader of the Britains, called umhn* tliose circiun- 
stances the belp of the Saxons, a \varlike German tribe "Mvho 

occupietr the ^vestern shore of the duchy of Holstein/’^ 

These Saxons drove away the Scots and t lie Piets, and, being 
attracted l)y the better climat(‘ of Britain, stayed there, and, at 
lust, driving tlie Britains to the south of the country, became the 
masters of tlieland. During this period of disturbance and 
unccn^ttunty, architecture dwindled for a time, because ‘'“amid 
the cla.4li of arms. . . . , .learning and the arts lie prostrate.’'* But 
still some arcbitectural vskill and taste remained in the country. 
Tlie infiucnce of the i>recocding five centuries of the presence of 
Uoman art was not altogether lost. 

Again, there was another reason why the mfluouco of 

The Anglo Saxons, lioiiian art continued in Britain. 

not altogether barba- Xhe Saxons themselves w^erc not thorough- 
lous , , r 

ly harharous. Being a Gerinan tribe, 

tiu^y had w'ithstooil the Homan inroads, which did not 

succeed with the Germans as they did with tlie people .of 

Sjmiii, Gaul and Britain . They stuck to their own ideas and 

habits, but still, while rubbing tlmr slioulderB tlie 

Hcimmis, they ^came into closer^ contact with them and 

inany new ideas, feelings, reasoning atid habits muBt h^e 

resulted froJai this mixture, and the peemliar minds and yiew» 
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o£ the Gormans must havo been both excited and enlarged. 
The result ot: this union o£ German and Roman improvement 
■was the gradual formation of that new species of the human 
<?liaracter and society which has descendod, with increasing 
melioration, to all the modern states of Europe.” ^ 

Dr, Anderson and his subsequent editors Entick and 
Northouck assert that the Anglo Saxons ‘‘ were ignorant 

heathens Tliey demolished all accurate >structares and all the 

remains of ancient learning, till they became Christians.”^ 

But Mackey, on the authority of Turner, the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, tries to show that ‘‘ there was not a total disruj.)- 
tion of Saxon architecture and Masonic methods of associated 
labor from that which was tirst introduced into Britain by the 
arcliitects of the Roman (jollegos.”^ 

There were, of course, some modifications. For example, 
“ the temple of the Romans had to be eon verted into the church 
of the Christians, but the Roman basiUm was the model of the 
Saxon church, and tlie Roman architect was closely imitated, 
as well as could bo, liy his Saxon successor. The spirit and 
the influence and tlie custom of the Roman College was not 
least abandoned.”* 

A century elapsed lietween the arrival of the Saxons and 
the entire subjugation of the country by them, Forty years 
after the establishment of the Saxon octarehy. Pope Gregory 
sent St. Augtistine from Rome with missionaries to convert 
the Sa.xoiis to the faith of Christianity.,..,. Although it may 
foe admitted that the Paga^^ Saxons on their first arrival 
•did indeed destroy many of the ehurehes which had beeu erected 
the British Christians and expelled the priests, yet it must 
be remembered tliat by the subsequent advent of Augustine 
from Romoj restored to arehiteeture and the 

1 3 Ibid pp, 542 543. ^ Ibid 54^ 
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arts Ihe troquent ini.s-ions and pilgriinagos to Rome, 

together with the importation of Italian churchmen, whicli took 
place as early as the end of the seventh century, must have 
eKOVcised groat influence tipon ecclesiastical arclilteeturc in 
England/'^ 


We will say hero a few words on the subject of the Anglo- 

BaKOJi guilds latterly established in Britain after tlie advent of 
the Saxons, as tli(‘y present many points of similarity with the 
later Lodges. 

The word guild comes from inUlan^ to |)ay. It signifies 

' • f j-a terni ties pvt wj som ctliin g towards a 

The Anglo-Saxon , i ‘1.11* 

guilds common stock and united tor some com- 

moil ]>urpose.” Mutual assistance, a. 

common purpose, cultivation of friendship, and observance of 

some religious duties, are some of tlie purposes for wliitdi guilds 

or similar societies or associations are formed every where in the 

world. Tliere were such guilds in ancient Egy])t, of the jirio.sts, 

builders, boatmen, artificers, &c. They bad their own laws 

and privilege's. Tliey elected their own members. 

**Tbe Eranqs among the ancient Greeks wore such guilds. 

ddu'y met at stated periods, generally once 
aaStcSr* 'riioy had their own regula- 

tions. They were presided over by an 
ofticer aiid the members paid a moutbly sulisoription. 


The Roman (‘ollcgos of artificers wore similar to these 
Craft Guilds. 

The Agapie or the Love-feasts of the early Cliristians, 
though, at first, established for the commemoration of religipu«^ 
ritesj subsequently became guild-like in their character, as they 
were sustained by the epntributions of the members, and funds 
were distribirted for the relief of widows, orphaiis, and the 

* Ibid pp,4i$*444. 
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poorer brethren, (riiild-Jiko instltiiiioufs oxi?ite<l in almost 
all civilized luitions. The Anglo-Saxon guilds were of the 
same character/’ 

AVilda and Hasting attribute} the} origin of these Anglo- 
Saxon guilds to tlie (diristian principle of love Avhicli ori- 
ginate}d in monastic institutions whore every memb(?r shared 
the bemvHts of the whole bodies in work and prayers. But 
the fact that such a thing existed evem in pagan institutions 
disproves this origin. 8o, their origin can be attributed to 
the UonuiM C’olloges of artificers. 

A difference of opiiiiou has arisen among some, as to 
whether tliesc guilds had an origin ‘‘in the suhjection or the 
ftredom of the handicraft class/’ Some say, that tlie craftsmen 
were at times [)ut under subjection aiul bondage with re- 
striction over tboir privileges, and so, to protect themselves 
against tbesc restrictions, th'^y formed these guilds. Others — and 
among them Mackey— say that they arose from an idea of freedom. 
They were founded, as in the case of Roman Colleges, for the 
express purpose of giving the members ‘"an iiidependant place 
in the public polity, vSometimes their love of freedom ex- 
ceeded proper bounds, and then, they had to ))c watched by 
(Tovernment in tlie days of the Empire.”^ 

The system of guilds was well known to the Anglo-Saxons, 
“Thirteen was a favourite number in the religious guilds, 
A fraternity, comiiionly called a Guild, was formed, con- 
sisting of 12 men to represent the 12 apostles, and one woman 
to represent the Virgin Mary,”* 

» Mackey gived the text (II, p, 565) o£ tlie charter of a guiUl called Orky^'s 
Gnildat Ahbotsbury. It is very intoreating and shoWf^ how members bound 
themselves to pay monthly sabscriptiops to do duty towards the siek, towaitis 
the dying, towards the poor, Ac. The payments in kind remind us of the pay- 
ments in kind referred to in Pars! books on Gdhdmbfir feasts, 

Vn/p.565v 
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Points of similurity principal points worth noticing 

in those guild charters arc the following 

1. There was an otith of fidetitv. 

2 . The sick were to be nursed and the dead burled. 

3. A brother was ))ound to give aid to another brother 
when ca;l led upon. 

4. If a member got into trouble or diflieulty, the Guild 
was to come to his assistance. 

5. The injuries or wrongs of a ineinher were to ho 
inquired hy the Guild. 

6’. To associate thoroughly with one who had ilone 
injury to a member was a penal offence. 

7. Tlic severest punishment that could bo inflicted on a 
member was expulsion from the body. 

These 7 points embrace the true spirit of the Masonic 
Institution. 

The subject of the actual or authciitic history of Free- 

Summary of tlic masonry, treated above, can be thus summed 
. aacient bistory • fjje words of Mackey : 

The system of associated workmen in the craft of build- 
ing arose iu the Roman Colleges of Artificers, of Builders, or of 
Masons. ‘....This system, with the skill that accompanied it, 
was iutroduGcd from Rome into Britain at the time of the real 
conquest of that island by Claudius, by the artisans who 
followcHl the legions and becaine colonists o£ the provinoe. On 
the accession of the Saxons to the Government of the countryv 
thottgh the Briton to the remoter parts of the 

island in the West, monument of the Roman workthen remained 
to perpetuate :|he method. The Saxoivs themselves were 
not a wdiolly barfearotts people. By their rapid eohversiou to 
Christianity the communication with Rom© was renew;ed 
through the missionaries who came to them from that Hty; 
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Whou the niouks began the cousiraction ol* religious houses 
they sent to Italy or to Gaul for workmen who were educated in 
the Roman method. Thus by the architectural works which 
were accomplished under ecclesiastical auspices, the continuous 
chain which connected the Masons of tlui Roman (Jolleges with 
the Saxon builders j’cmaincd unbroken. 

“ From, the death of Edgar to the final extinction of the 
Saxon dynasty and the establisliineiit of the Norman race upon 
the throne of Englaml, though history records few great 
architectural achievements, nothing was absolutely lost of the 
skill and the methods of Masonry wlileh had been acquired in 
the lapse of centuries and from continual communications with 
foreign artists. Even the intei'polation of the reigns of three 
Danish kings,' of which two were very brief, j)roduced no 
disastrous effect. So whoa Harold, the last Saxon monarch, 
wa« slain at the battle of Hastings, in the year 1066, and the 
crown passsd into the hands of the Norman William, many 
Saxon architecture were still remaining.”^ 


^ In the time of Alfred. * Mackey, H, PP* 537-538. 


ZOROASTER AND EUCLID.^ 

iiv BrO, JlVANJl Jamsheiul 


The title of* the ‘Subject of tlii?? paper, ri.z,, Zoroaster and 
Euclid,^’ is rather a bold one or a big one. 

T h e euggestiou It was vSiiggested to me a few years ago 
about the title of , i i* . , ,, 

the paper when 1 was reading an interesting small 

l)Ook navned ‘"The Btory of End id"’ hy Mr. 

Frankland, Mathematical lecturer at C^imbridge. I am 

indebted for much that I am going to say on the stibject 

of the science connected with the name of Euclid to that inter-* 

eating book. The book does not oven once name Zoroaster, but 

the impression left upon my mind, when I read that book, was, 

that tlie origin of tlie science of Geometry' liad a good deal to 

do with religion, and that the cultivation of tliat branch of 

science was carried on, to a great extent, by those who have 

established their names as great religious teachers or moral 

philosophers. 

‘^^Tth Masons, Euclid is a great name. In all tlic Legendj:^ 
of the Craft of Masonry, and in all the 
fnmrnar'to MMonr ® theories latterly «leveloped by Masonic 
writers like Anderson and Oliver, Euclid 
plays an important part, because his Geomotry-^spoken 
of in Masonic ritual as a synonym of Masonry — is one of the 
several Liberal Sciences, with the discovery of which the 
Legendary liLstory of Masonry begins. 

1 This paper, at first, formed the subjecti of a public lecture, delivered 
under the auspices of the Gdthst Society, at the Fraibji Cowasjl Ittstitute, oti r&z 
KhordM/wifl/i Frayardin 1274 Yazdajardi, 18th September 11)04, the day 
the seooi^ anniversary of the foundation of the Society, published hei^ 

With a few alterations lu the beginning, neGessitated to adapt it to form a 
subject for this volume, ■ 
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The name of Zoroaster is not much familiar to Masonic 

„ , writers, but still, the Polychronicon, a work 

Zoroaster 8 name , , ‘ 

not quite unfamiliar on the Universal History of the world, 

to Masonic 's\riters ^ybidi was written in the latter half of the 

fourtecntli century by Ranulph Higden, a Benedictine monk of 

St. AVerburg's Abbey in (liester, amron which the writers of the 

Legend of tlu‘ ( h*aft have dwelt for some of their statements, 

lias mentioned his name and connected liim with the seven 

lilxTal arts and sciences. As Mackey says, Tlio Poly-* 

chronieon, with wlrlch we sec that the old Masons were 

familiar, had told them that Zoroaster, King of Bactria, 

had inscribed the seven liberal arts and sciences on fourteen 

pillars, seven of brass and seven of brick.'' ‘ 

Again, philosophers like Pythagoras an<l Plato, whose 
names may be mentioned as landmarks in the history of the 
science of Geometry — which, as said above, is a synonimous 
term with Alasonry, — have been associated l)y tradition, rightly 
or wrongly, in one way or another, with Persia and its ancient 
law-giver, Zoroaster, So, it may be taken, that the paper, 
which treats of what is, to a certain extent, common in the 
teachings of these two groat personages, can find a fitting place 
in this Masonic volume. 

I am not going to compare the lives of Zoroaster and 
Euclid. They lived in ages far apart,- — accord- 
paper mg to some, several Imndred or even thou- 

sand years apart, but according to others^ 
•about three contiirios apart. Among those who hold the latter 
view are the authors of the traditional literature of tlie Parsis. 
Laying that question aside, the object of my paper is to show', 
that the of an exact science like that of geometry prepares 
a ypmig man to be a good and a true Zoroastrian, as well as to 

» Mackey*« History of Froemasonry, 1, p. 49. Vido supra p. USl. 
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be a good and true Mason. The teacdiing^oE Euclid and the 
geometricians, as far as its ultimate object and its effect are 
concerned, is the teaching of Zoroaslrianisni to a great extent. 


I take the following two sentences as the tekt 


r. Sayings from the 
Avosta anti from 
Eaolid, forming the 
text of the subjoet 


ol my paper. They show at once what the 
object of my paper is. The Avesta say- 
ing is 


‘Aevc) pantao y6 ashahe 
Vtspc anyaesham apathanam.'' 


(The A\esta). 


Translation : — 


“There is only one path of Virtue, 

All other paths arc no paths.'’ 

The Piililavi rendering of it is — 

‘ Ay6k-i att rds-i ^hlaish 
Avlrlk harvestln valmanshfin a-ahWis|S,’ 

The saying attributed to Euclid is 

‘There is no royal road to geometry.’ 

(Eiiclid)i 

These two sayings, one from the Avesta ^ud the other 
to have been nttered by Euelid, form the text of mt 
fiajer, 



iSoiiae MSS. Wre 
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The lirijt not attributed directly to Zoroni?toiv 

but it .sum? up, as it were, tlie toiuieiiey o£ 
teachiugs. It do(‘s not occur in any 
part of the extant AA csta but it occurs in 
the colophons ot several old mannscrijds. 

It was at Alexandria, that the pithy words, which form the 
second sentence foi*niing the text of this. 

were uttereil \yy hnclid. ih(»y say 
that there were t\\o loads wliich l(*d people 
to the palace of Ptolemy I, tlie patron «and founder of tlie 
Alexandrian Lihrary and Museum. One was long and a little 
difficult to ascend. The other was short and easy. The latter 
VN^as open only to the King and his royal giu^sts, and tlie former 
to all the l>co)>lo. One day .Euclhi was going to the palace in 
the company of his royal patron. Tlu' conversation turned 
upon the study of geoinetry, of which Euclid was the reputed 
Professor at the Alexandrian Institution. Ptolemy put to Euclid 
the question, whicli, even after the laps(^ of more than two 
thousand years, many a student would like to put to his present 
Professors of Mutliematies, viz,, Was there? not an easier way 
of learning geometry ? ■’ Tliey were just at that time over the 
shortor the royal road to the Palace. So^^uelid rcqdied; “There is 
no royal road to Geometry/' The words have latterly passed, 
with some modification as it were, into tlio proverb, “There is 
no royal road to learning. ’ 

We wdll commence our subject with a short hi>story of the 
rise and advance of the science of geometry 
Ott the ri.^ of the before the time of Euedid. This short history 

of Oeotoetry ^ i , i 

will give us an idea, as to how^ much the 
$tedy of geometry was coiinected, from its very com nicncemont ^ 
iyith the 


The name of Euclid is known in all parts of the cuvib 
as? they author of the “Elements of Geometry/’ But 
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•geometry as a seieneo was horJi long luifore Euclid. Its birth- 
place is believed to be Egypt. Geometry was originally, as 
implied by its etymology, ^•the science of tlie nu'asiiremcut o£ 
tlie earth'’. 

The annual innundations of the Nile, on M'hich deponded 
the |)ro.spority of tli(> whole of Egypt, des- 
of Geometry troyed the land marks or the limits of the 

lands and fields on its banks. So, very fre- 
quently, quarrels and dissentions arose among the tillers of the 
land about the boundaries of their land. Some tillers had not the 
necessary intelligence to mark their boundaries; some were in- 
different and neglected to do so ; some fraudulently omitted 
to preserve boundaries in order to violently deprive their neigh- 
bours of their land. The result, was that there w'cre fre<juent 
quarrels, fights and even murders. As the proverb says, “Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” To put an end to tliese fre- 
quent disputes, rudimentary efforts were made to survey the 
land and to measure the fields of different agriculturists. Thus, 
as said beautifully by a writer of Queen Elizabeth’s time, “ by 
God’s mercy and man’s industry, the perfect science of lines, 
planes and solids, like a divine justiciar, gave imto every jnan 
his own.” ^ 

Thus, we see, then, that geometry cani(3 into existence to 

Geometry con- perform a function which is ahvays acknow- 

Mwo waysf lodged to be one of the f mictions of religion; 

ipread peace and spread peace and suppress disputes, 

quiet was one of it« ’ * , . i. r# \ . 

main functions We know' that the religion of Zoroaster is 

said to be ^ ^T(X'i^p^y(x6kK€dh'i*iXi^i ifAdhiir-SfiditJiishtiU^ 0|ie 

which suppresses quarrels and whicli makes men lay dow n their 

arms.’’ 


1 ^n Bee, quoted Iby Fra^ Story of p; 17^ 
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(Jeometry, therefore, cauie into exi^teneo to do, what wa« 
oonsidered hy Zoroaster, to be the most 
«f important work o£ his religion. There were 

(lisj)ntes ami <{uarrel.s. Tt tried to suppress 
these disputes ami quarrels. Science and religion arc often juit 
on opposite sides. True .science recognizes religion and trne 
religion recognizes .science. Here we see an instance of it. 
The science of geometry began, in its eery infancy, to hel[) the 
cause of religion. It helped t!i«‘ cau.se of one of the best 
icaeliiiigs of Zoroaster. 

Again, geometry was connected with religion in Egypt in 
(i) Second way in another way. It is well know)i that the au- 
MnnwtedTub R'el'i- temples of Egyjd, were built in certain 

cStrJctioTc^" re! I'^^itions with reference to the position of 
ligious buildings the heavenly bodies. Even the pyramids 
were built in particular positions with reference to the position 
of the Sun. 8o, (hey used the principles of geometry in the 
construction of their religious buildings. “They had geometrical 
rnle.s applicable to religious cmls."’ 

(Geometry is .a science of measurement ami Zoroastrians 
have a good deal to do with measurement in the con.strnction of 

their temples, their Jkif4mehen and Atash-Kadelic. The 
Izashne-Gdhg of the Darem^hers and the Gumhads of the Atash- 
Kadehsrami face certain direction.s and must have certain 
measurements. So, directly and indirectly. Geometry had much 
to do with the ancient Persian fire-tciuplos as well. 

How, wc will speak of some of the great philosophers 
Th# pbilosophor* whosc lives and teachings form, as it 

^nto«rks^**itt g***^*’* landmarks in the history of 

Witory of Cfeometry Geometry. 


Tludcs (CtlO-SoO, B. C.) > was one of the well-known Seven 
tsiiWbf MIletu. »agcs of Greece. A motto was attributed 
to each of these Seven Sagee. 



xue one attribute,] to Tlmle. was “Suretv.lun i. the 
precursor of ruin.” He is known as tl.e fatlier of nhilisophy as 
well as the father of Geometry. From his profoumitoiowlodee 
of mathematics, ho had predicted the eclipse, ref, n-rod to by 
Herodotus* as having taken place at the time when the Lydians 
and the Medians wer,^ fighting. It is known in history 
as the “ Echpso of Thales.” It so frightened the two fighting 
armies that th(«y soon enteicd into a tr<,nitv of peace. 

A funny story is said of him as to how he once cured a 
donkf'y of its undesinible habit of .sitting 


story 


^ " , V*- 

uoAvn ill the niid.st of a .stroum wliile carrying' 
^ - -■ <?> 


A funny 
About him 

' a load of .^alt, and of tliu,'? siioiliiiLr the 

commodity. One ,lay, in.stoad of salt he put a load of sponge. 
oveiMt. When It resumed its old habit, the weight of the 
soaked sponges nuide it very difficult for it to ri.se again. This 
lesson made it tlioreaftei- leave off its old habit. 

^ Nowadays, we often deplore the iminous ])raetieos of some- 
ot the merchants of America wlio create “corners” by btivimr 
up large stocks of commodities. They .say, that it wus Thales 
who first practised it in Greeco. Ho once bought np all th<^ 
ohves ,n tjie market and made himself rich by the tran,s,tctioiu 

He went to Egypt, and saw how% by rough culculatiiJns, 

Hisviatto W 

amt his studies ^*^”U««ation3 of the Nile, and how they 
, . retraced the boundaries of the fields lost by 

he rise (^i the waters. He saw ],ow, whUe erecting theiri 
emp e.s, they made them face the proper iioints of the heavens* 
^ °^ *!*'* the planets at the proper soasoiis of 

l quiet Study; 

cultivated the science of Geometry, the mere roimh rudiffiente ; 
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oi which he had thus observed in Egypt. The Egyptians, in 
the building o£ their temples, &c., measured everything 
roughly, by means of pieces of cords. He then conceived the 
ideas of straight lines and circles. He gradually rose from the 
materialistic plane to tlie plane of abstract ideas. It was, as it 
were, a rising from mere inatcruilisin to the al)stract and 
gradually from the abstract to the Divine. As Frankland says 
in his Stor^ of Euclid : ‘‘ From the coarse practicality of the 
Egyptians to this intch of abstract thought is an immense st(‘p^ 
only possible to a mind of Thales’ titanic power.” ‘ 

After Thales we come to Pythagoras, who is said to hav<^ 
Pythagoras carried on the torch of learning, especially of 

the science of Geometry, a little further from 
the hand of Thales. Some think that he was a pupil of Thales, 
but others say that he personally knew Thales but <lid not be- 
long to his Ionian School. As wo find' in the case of many 
religious communities, he founded a sect or brotherliood which 
was, as it were, if not wholly, at least partially, a semi-religious 
brotherhood. His followers acknowledged him as their Master, 
and loyally and faithfully attributed their disco\eri(?s in the 
science of Geometry to his avowed or secret teachings as their 
Master. Tlic neophyte had to undergo ‘‘a three years' probation, 
of silent study on his part and of approving scrutiny on tlieirs,”* 
Plain living and high thinking was the rule of life of the 
brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood of the school of l^ythagoras reminds its 

The Brotherhood q£ our Brotherhood of Freemasonry, 

Pyth^oras and that which also carries its history to antiquity. 
^fFre^aeoiuy 
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Freemasonry has its period of probation and studvi which, 
unfortuately seem>s to have been much shortened nowadays. It 
has its temples, its prayers, its ritual, its Masters, and, above 
all, the Master of Masters, the Great Architect of the Universe, 
the Almighty God, called the Great Geometrician. Like all 
geometricians, Freemasons have to deal with circles and squares, 
compasses and plumbs. They have to look to the symbols re- 
presenting the >Sun and the Moon, the Khorshed and the Mohor 
of the Zoroastrians. They have to turn to the four quarters of 
the world, as Zoroastrians have to do, on reciting their nemo 
aongMm prayer, known as the ‘ Chareh disa-ni ncmaz/ 

’ In the charge given to the candidate, when he passes 
through the Second Degree, we find the following words which 
show that the study of geometry is considered to be as it were, 
a religious study : 


“ The study of the liberal arts is earnestly recom- 

mended to your consideration, more esfiecially the Science of 
Geometry. Geometry or Masonry — originally synonimous 
terms — being of a Divine and moral nature is enriched with 
the most useful knowledge, and, while it proves the wonderful 
properties of nature, it demonstrates the more important truths 
of morality.”* 


Now , had the teachings of Zoroaster any eoiniectioii, 
direct or indirect, wdth the School or Brotlicr- 


UwWngs^^of 2or<Ls^ hood founded by Pythagoras who had played a 
tar with tbe School prominent part in the cultivation of the 

Science of Geometry ? 


of Pythagoras 


Tradition says that 

they had that connection, 

Olassical tradition says that Pytluigoras tii. veiled in 
Cbaldiiea and studied Magian teachings. St. Clement of 


K Charge alto jMiwisg to 
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Alexandria refers to the connection of Pythagoras with Zoroas- 
ter, when he says, “ He (Pythagoras) held converse with the 
chief of the Chaldeans and the St. (Moment further 

says : ‘‘ Alexander in his book ‘ On the Pythagorean Symbols ’ 
relates that Pythagoras was a pupil of Nazaratus the Assyrian.’’* 
Now this Nazaratus or Zaratus is supposed to be Zoroaster. 
According to Troyer, ‘‘Jamblicus, in his life of Pythagoras (cap,4) 

states, that this philosopher was instructed in their modes 

of worship, perhaps by Zoroaster himself.”* Prof. Jackson 
says that tins classical tradition ‘‘may not be altogether 
without foundation.”* 

The Parsi tradition, as recorded in later books like the 
Dabistan* and the Desatir,® speaks of a 
poi^d^to^bo^tLe NiyI- named NiyMush or Tiitiiinush as having 

tush of the Parsi become a follow^cr of the teachings of 
traditions . . 

Zoroaster. Troyer suggests that this Tutid- 
nush may be Pythagoras, 

Anyhow^ the classical tradition directly, and the Persian 
tradition indircety connect the learning of Pythagoras wdtli 
the teaching of Zoroaster, whom the Pahlavi traditional litera- 
ture places somewdierc at the (uid of the seventh century and in 
the first half of the sixth century before Christ, i. at the time 
when Pythagoras lived. 


t Ante-Nicene CHiristian Library, Vol, IV, Clement o£ Alexandria, edited 
by Roberta and Dodson, Vol. I, p,395. (The Miscellanies Bk. I,ch. XV), Vide 
Ihea & Troyet^s Dabistan, p, 237, n. 1, 
a Ibid, p, 397. 

• Shea and Troycir*a Dabistan, I., p, 277, n, 1. 
a Zoroaster, the Prophet of Aholent Iran, p. 7. 

> Shea and Troyer*a translation I, p. 277, 

« l^ssiatloa of MuUaPWaar 
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Pythagorjas wag, to a certain extent, "ungiiocessful at first 
His first attempts in his own native city of Samos. He tried to 
at teaching jaipils, blit he failed at first. It is said 

that at first only one artisan formed his audience. He paid 
liini his wages and secured him as his first hearer, Afterwards, 
pretending to fall into poorer circumstances, the enthusiastie 
geometer is gratified to have his pupil offer to pay an eipial 
romnnoration to have the lessons in geometry continued.” * He 
was, at first, a philosopher and a moralist, audit was his philoso- 
phy that led him to geonietrical researches. 

, How 1ms tlic Architect of the Universe built up this great 

ir tl / b t Universe? That wms the 

ibe fabric of tbe question that naturally struck the ancient 
tlmvcrse j)hilosophers. They supposed the so-called 

four elements — fire, air, earth and water — at the bottom of tlic 
whole fabric, and thought that these elements were made iip 
of atoms. These atoms took different shapes in the case of 
these different cleiriuen ts. For example, in the case of fire, the 
atoms were tetrahedral ; in the case of earth, cubical ; in the 
case of air, octahedral ; and in the case of water, icosahc<lral 
having twenty equal sides or faces). The dodecahedron (a solid 
having twelve equal sides) represented the world as a whole. 

It is said that the pentagon was tlio mystical symbol of 
health among the Pythagoreans. One of 
of bealtu*^*^ *‘ynibol ill in au inn where ho was very 

carofully mirsed by the proprietor. Having 
nothing to pay him for his kindness, Ue^^ drew on a board a 
pentagon in the form of a fiverrayed star and asked las host 
hang that l)oard on the gate of the inn. This figuro 
attention of a passing traveller who entered and inquired , into 
the niatter and stayed at the inn* The owner was^^ to 
his kindness to the sick Brotor. 


\ Fnmklftiid’a ‘<Story of p, 
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There wais one {eaching of the Pythagorean Brotherhood 
that commends itself to our acceptance from 
amoral or religious standpoint of view. It 
was this: No Brother was to boast of his 
achievements. They were to attribute the credit of all their 
works to the great Master himself. ‘‘Hippasns was thought to 
have perished at sea, simply hecause he boasted that he con- 
stnicted the Dotlecuhedrou.”^ King Jamshed failed to attri^ 
bate to the Great Architect of the Universe, who had taught 
him tlie art of building the Uam, the credit of all that he did, 
and pridiMl himself as having done this thing and that thing for 
the good of mankind. That sort of self-pride (^mani) brought 
his ruin. The teachings of the Avesta advise us to practise 
modesty and to attribute our deeds to the great Architect who 
ins[)ires us to perform those deeds through the teachings of that 
great Master, Zoroaster. 

Plato was the next Greek Philosopher who worked 
after Pythagoras in the liehl of geometry. 
He was not specially a geometrician. His 
studies were various, but he is reputed to have placed over the 
door of his Academy in Athens, the words, 

“ No entrance to the ungeoinctrical. ” 

In his republic, he attaches great importance to the study 
of geometry, because, he thought, that the knowledge of geome- 
try was the knowledge of tliat^hich is everlasting. ’’ Thus, 
\ve see that Plato attaches great importan^^^^^ to geometry. Its 
study is, as it were, study of Theologj'. By its sure, certain 
and perfectly demonstrative method it trains the mind to 
discipline and ordei^ which wo observe in the whole of Nature. 
Jhusy it is a pi^opcr channel to Jiead our thoughts from 
Nature to Nature's God. 



While speaking o£ Plato, wo may observe here, that some 
Greek writers say, “ that in Phoenicia Plato 
a6Wan\'wo'** ^***^**" ™ct with Persians who introduced him to 
Zoroastrian loro.” ‘ Those writers say, that 
not only Plato, but oven Socrates, Aristotle, Theopoinpiis and 
others were, to a certain extent, influenced l)y Zoroastrian teach- 
ings. According to Diogenes Laertius, Plato was anxious to 
go to Persia itself ‘‘ hut the Persian wars with Greece prevented 
him.'’* We saw above, that Troy or suggests that the Greek 
idiilosopher Tutianush, referred to in the Dabist&n and the 
Desfitir, may he Pythagoras. Professor Jackson thinks that 
‘‘Plato might be a plausible suggestion.”* 

There arc several names of great geometricians between 
Pythagoras and Plato, and between Plato and Euclid, but we omit 
them, because wo have speciallyto refer to the names of those 
who have shone in the field of geometry as well as in that of 
philosophy, and who have looked to both these brandies of learn- 
ing from a religious or moral point of view. 

The above cursory view of the learning and the teachings 
of some of the predecessors ofEuclid, who, 
Persia u p)ivinc Plato,” cultivated the 

seionce of Geometry, from a philoso- 
phical or religious point of view, shows, that the teachings of 
Zoroaster had some influence on the mind of the Greek philoso- 
phers. As Professor Jackson says “ In Persia, Greece re- 
cognised a culmination of the glory of Iran. Though the Greek 
vanquishes the Persian in liattle, he still has stories to tell of 
Magian wisdom and ^ of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pytha- 
goras, and other great thinkers are claimed to have emulated 
the teachings of the Magi ; and later Moslem or Zoroastrian 

1 JAckson’s Zoroaster tUe Prophet of AadAnt lran,^ 
t • Ibid p, 9(h lit 0^ 
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tradition asserts that the ancient sacred writings ot Iran, 
the ijuintessencc of all knowledge, w’ere translated into Greek.'” ‘ 

We now come to Euclid himself. Ho has immortalized 
his name, and is called Euclid the Immortal. 

ruiclid ^ ’ 

N(‘xt to the name of their respective pro- 
l)hcts, no name is so well-known to the educated classes of all 
nations as that of Euclid. He developed the soienec of geome- 
try to a great extent and liis elements of geometry arc well 
known, 

We have seen in tlie case of several illustrious personages 
^ of the ancient world, that their great name 

beinjj a historical and fame and their great aeliievemeiits and 
personage tleods have, at times, so much daz/ded later 

ages that the dazzling light has, as it were, dimmed the sight of 
some ami they have begun thinking, that those personages never 
existed but in th(3 imagination of some people. We know that iii 
the ancient history of Persia, kings like Jamshed and Eeridun 
have been considered by some to be mere mythical personages 
who lived in tlie imaginative brain of some. Some have tried 
to put even Zoroaster in that list. Even Christ has not been 
exempted from such attempts. We sec the same thing in the 
ease of Euclid. Mr. Erankland''^ says on the authority ot 
Mr. Ball, the author of the ‘CHistory of Mathematics,'’ that 
“Schoolmen of the Middle Ages had their doubts about Euclid, 
whether there ever was such a person or not. His very iiaiue, 
they shrewdly observed, bore the stamp of the manufactured 
article. As plain as a pike-staff, it was merely a corruption of 
Greek words signifying “Key Mo-Geometry;” and this expres- 
sion, they properly insisted, was w^ell-enough for a Jbook, but 
hardly app^^gpriate as the cognomen of a personage, living 
or dead/^ " 


y Zoroaster tbe Prophet of Ancient Iran/* p. 142; 

» Stoiy of BttcM; pp. 57.6S, * Of. ♦Meid » to Euclid, Qt P* KUd 
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There are two phases o£ the study of the elements 
Two phases of Kuclid which should improve and discip- 
tho study of the line our mind. The first is, what Mr* 
Elements of Euclid calls, “ The outwardness of the 

Elements of Euclid,” uud the second, the inwardness of the 


Elements.” 

What Mr* Frankland calls the outwardness, is the 
(a) Outwardnoea i^^vanee in the proofs of propositions, stop 
of the Elementg hy step, from a lower grade or range to a 

higher one. 


Mr. Frankland very beautifully says that ^‘geometry 
may be helpfully likened to a vast and intricate mountain region, 
in which each truth is a summit, unattainable without the putting 
forth of more or less effort. When once reached these summits 
furnish views which have in them sometliing grand, although 
it may happen that their attainment conveys the greater reward. 
But each ascent is only the start of some fresh ascent of a 
loftier peak, and from no summit yet attained is it possible to 
gaze all round with every truth of geometry below. 

This is illustrated by the ca.se of the 8th proposition of the 
first l^k. “ The proof of this proposition rests upon the 7th 
proposition, which again is based upon the 5th. To prove the 
fifth proposition, the third and fourth arc necessary ; and of 
these tlio third depends upon the second, which follows from 
the 1st, Thus, for the demonstration of the 8th proposition all 
the earlier propositions, except the 6th, are essential.”* 

Now this outwardness of the elements should act upon our 
mind and discipline it for all ordinary and extraordinary works 
of life, l^hat is said here of geometry is true of all tho s^rets 
of natur^^disclosod before our eyes, step by step, with the help 
of science. It is true of the advancement of tiitight in all 
spheres. We must advance step by step, resting upon proved 
facts and not upon mere assuin^^^ 

^ Story of |hu}Iid, ppi^ * Ibid p. 



Now, we oomo to what is called the Inwardness of 
(b) The Inward- Elements.” Mr, Frankland illustrates 
it by the 1st axiom which, he says, ^‘might 
for an obvious necessity of thought: 
‘Things winch are equal to the same are equal to one another.’ 
This is so intertwined ’VA-ith human conceptions of things, tliat 
to doubt it, would be to incur the roprt>a(*h of insanity; at lea»st, 
so it seems on first reading. But between this and the last of 
the axioms a great gulf opens.” ‘ 

Ihe disci |)Iinc that this inwardness gives is this: AVe 
must try to look l)eneatli the surface. It is there that we may 
find S(‘lf-evide]it trutlis. AVe must try to bo deep and not sliallow. 

Now consider, what we should call, the pith of the moral 
Tho pitli of tiie ^^'^^^‘bings of Zoroaster, It is summed up in 
teachiDgs of Zoro* ihv word ^ Asha: Different religions have, as 
it were, a centrab idea for the frame work or 
ytructiu’e of their systems. For example, the Hebrew s had the 
idea of “Obedience” before them; the ancient Greeks, that of 
“ Jhmity; the ancient Homans, that of “Justice.” The Zoro- 
Jistrians have that of ‘ Asha, ’ This W'ord is so technical from 
a Zoroustrian point of view that w'e cannot render it sufficiently 
well in any otlier language. The English w^ord that cun most 
approach it, and resemble it, both in point of etymology and 
meaning, is “ Hightcoushess.” To be an ‘ Ashavati^ one must 
fe right and must (fo right, “ StraHjht forward ” should be his 
mottov 

A^ c said above, that the geometry teaches us 

to advajmcv stepby This suggests to 

iis the idea of advancing step by step, in all our affairs. 

of measured steps. A wiilk with mea- 
stops "N ant. it givo3 

to the ^em>n who /walks* aiuH 
to his widk. You look 
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witli admiration at the measured walk or march of a disci- 
})lined regiment or battalion. ‘ A good soldier judges from the 
walk or march of a regiment, of what material the regiment is 
composed. Thus, the measured steps [day an iinjiortant part in 
the career of a person or body. Look to tlie idea of these 
“measured stejis,'* not merely from a pliysi(»al point of view, but 
also from a moral point of view. Look to it witJi the eye of a 
disciplinarian or moralist. Think of the influence which an 
outward act has, or, really speaking, ought to liave, upon the 
Inside of a man. You will then form the fullest idea of the 
signifleanee of tlie moral idea conveyetl to you l)y the statement 
in the Farsi books, tliat a soul, after death, has to advance in 
Heaven by the measured stejis of humata, hiHlita and hvarshta^ 
i. e., of good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 

Many a time luive we hoard students — those who are in tlie 

course of their study of geometry ami oven 
Tho advnntag© of ,, , , p i i ii * 

the study of those who have Jinislied their course — say 

geometry u Qf ’vvliat earthly good is this study of 

Euclid’s Elements?’" Our reply to them 
should ho, “It may or may not bo of eartlily good; but, no 
doubt, it would do a good deal of spiritual or moral good. 
And that which does a moral or spiritual good, does, in the long 
run, an earthly good also.” The study of mathematics, and 
especiafly tho study of Euclid, trains your mind to disciiiline. 
It teaches you to be exact in all your affairs, to be exact in your 
thoughts, exact in your words, exact in your actions. In short, 
to speak in Zoroastriaii phraseology, it trains your mind for 
humaia, hi%/dita and tor good thoughts, good 

Avords and good actions. You are taught to think well, to 
ponder, to deliberate, to ask for proof and then to advance stop 
by Step. If yon miss a step in proving your proposition you err 

be exact. You are to koep: 
yourselves within the four comers of facts, and of nothing but 
facts. You are taught, not to be vague, but to be exact in 
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your thoughtj<. The study of Euclid maybe a little difficult, 
but the habit of iiiastcriiio* difficulties, uhicli it will cultivate, 
will in it.s(df lie a good advantages to you. So, do not speak 
nuu'ely of any earthly good in the matter of the .study of 
an (‘.\act sciences like geometry. The early training that it will 
give to yonr mind will be of immense good to you iu your life. 

Euclid bims(df had a |)upil of the kind who, nowadays, 

, |)uts us the above iiuostion of earthly 
Kuclhl and hia pupil rankland thus give.s an amirsing 

story of what passed lietween liiin and 
his pupil : This young person, who wa.s by way of starting 

geometry, helmed the first theorem, and forlliwith pertly 
in((uire(l how much better of¥ he was for knowing it. Tliere- 
uj)on Eu(‘lid called las servant, and hade him, Give this 
gentleman half-a-crown, since lie can’t learn without making 
money,' This pithy story teaches us that w(3 must value 
learning for its own .sake and not for the number of rupees, 
annas and pies that it may bring us. 

Many of the religious Brotherlioods, like that of the Freo- 
inu.sons, have taken geometrical figures for 
A gooraetrioftl thoir symbols. As FranklamF says, “To 
prop?rlr''‘fyn)boU 7 .e mystically inclined the perpendicular 
Z )roastnAn Ash.z was the emblem of unswerving rectitude and 
purity; but the circle '■ tlie foremost, richest 
and most perfect of curve.s’, was the symbol of completenes.s and 
eternity, of the endless process of generation and renascence in 
which all things are ever becoming new.”® 

Squares, circle.s and trianglevS and such other geometri- 
cal figiirc.s are taken by sonic religious communities and by 
some fraternities or brotherhoods as their symbols. If I am 
asked to point to a geometrical figure as a symbol from a Zero- 
astrion goiut of view, I wdll point to a straight lino as the mo.sfe 

» Story » Ibid p. 70, 
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simple^^|)ropcr and pithy symbol. It would very properly 
symbolize Zoroastrian Asha, 

Addison,* while speaking of the excellency of Faith, refers 

, , to mathematics, and points out, how we nuist 

Addison on the i i mi 

study of Mathematics proOeed in this matter. He says “ Iherc are 

lienee many things from which we may Avithhold 

our assent; but in cases by which we are to 
regulate our lives, it is the greatest to be wavering and unsettl- 
ed without closing witli that side which appears the most safe 
and the most probable. The first rule therefore which I could 
lay down is this, that when by reading or discourse we find 
ourselves thorouglily convinced of the truth of any article, and 
of tlu^ reasonableness of our belief in it we should never after 
suffer ourselves to call it into question. W^o may perhaps forget 
the arguments which occasioned our coiivietion, hut we ought 
to rememhor the strength they liad with us, and therefore still 
to retain the conviction which they once produced. This is no 
more than we do in every common art or science, nor is it 
possible to act otherwise, considering the weakness and 
limitations of our intclhHjtiial faculties.............. Jt k this 

manner that the mathematician proceeds ii])on the propositions 
Avhich he has onyc denionstratcd ; and^ though the demonstration 
may luive slipt but of his memory, he bui|ds upon truth because 
it was demonstrated: Tins rule is absolutely necessui^ for 
weaker minds, and in some measure lor men of the greatest 
abilitics.^^ 

What Addison means is this s that Mathematics, of whiyk 
Ueometry is an important part, is disciplinary in its end, ^ 
is for this reason that, in Arulue, m)d thciic^^^ 

Miitbematics is called Elm-d riyaziyat 
piscipliuarj science;.’' 



KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE AND THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS. 


I. 

INTRODUCTION 

Tho subject of my discourse is one which should interest 
a Parsi from the point of view of history as 
tbe'^ «abYe?t to religion. There are great many re- 

a Parei, ligious ideas that arc common to the ancient 

Hebrews and the Iranians. Professor Spiegel says on this 
point : 

“ The ideas which wo find in the first eleven chapters of the 
Genesis, show an unmistakable relationship with the ideas of 
the Avesta, as this has been long since acknowledged by men 
like Ewald, Lassen and Renan. This relationship cannot per- 
adventure have occurred from the reason, that the Hebrews 
had borrowed views from the Avesta, for the acquaintance of 
that people with the Iranian ideas shows itself to have begun 
only since the commencement of tho Achoemenian supremacy. 
We are consequently compelled to seek for the origin of this 
contact in very ancient times and really earlier than when the 
Hebrews immigrated into Palestine, for there such a nontact 
is not any more easily conceivable. The starting-point of 
the Hebrew nation, to which its own history points out, is 
!Saran, which counk^ to be identical with Arran, u e, 
Airyana mention We are guided to the 

and that in the vicinity of the 

1 JBmdldt (if&Bckichte des Volifesti^ 
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tame, ae a matter o£ faet^ the hootidaries oE the Indo-Ger- 
maa and the Semites tpached very close to each other, has 
been deraonatrated by oar previous ethnographic^ r^earch- 
es/ It is therefore easily conceiyabjle, as well that Zara- 
Ihastra adopted Semitic ideas in his system, as even 
tcyersed, that the Semites were enabled to become acquaintr 
ed with Zarathustrian ideas.”* 

This long quotation suggests many a question as to who 
were the principal borrowers, the^ Hebrevfs pr, the Iranians, 
apd when and where was it that the act of borrowing took 
piace. We will not enter here into all these questions, but 
simply say “ that not only orientalists, but some p£ 
the Christian divines have come to the conclusion, that 
tile influence of the Persian religion has been much 
more over Judaism than that of the latter upon 
the former. As fat as the AvesM is concerned, its influence 
upoif ^ Judaism is mndodhtedly gte^iti“ 'Possibly, sbine 
part e£ the later Pablhyi and Pdzehd litbratur^^^^ was, 
a certaih extetit, influenoed by Hebrhw thoughts^ As ^ 
instance of the influence of Judhism oh later Pftzend' literi- 
thre, Dr. Datmesteter* points to' a Jewish-Perskh pra/er. 
Aihpng the earKer writers, who shidV that * Judaism"' Was;' 

a certain ' exiehtj ' indebted to Zibroertriahls'fa^ We find the 

nimes of Bflnsen nhd Rhodes. 'Aiiihn'g th’d, 'thodbrn wntert 
<if this' vie%,' we ‘fifad i)r. CHeyhe* ahd' Dr, Millii.* ’ 'Dif. 
Eohtrt% hook oil the ehbjeot is Very iateteBthb^.'i'**' ; 

' i" “ATWta ahd tha '0«nM{B,'et. ttta kolatioas o» tpe IrsntM# to me 
SMotteS,'* trSiiaUted by Si'B.' Ottos ttoiil tJlt'Oerlniini'b'f W. Stpiefeei; 

, S yUa U* •• Origin 0 * the '*»*♦. .,iiV ' u i 

■ 6"' IhWmy,- 

- H ^ ' flj >\V. >' ,1*' ' t > .. 1 ' i 


The subject of this papel^ throws many a side-flight upon 
some of: the above poiiits. An accbuht of the Temple of 
Solomon, who is eonfonnded' by' some oriental writers wiih 
king Jamshed of Ir&n, shows several points of similarity be- 
tween the Hebrew and Zoroastrian rituals, and the relations 
of several ancient Persian kings to the Temple present some 
of the land-marks of the history of the Jews at which the 
histories of both the nations met-together. * 

We will divide our subject into tvvo heads 

thiTuOject^ history, of the Temple and its 

builders and worshippers. 

B. The later History of the Temple and the Ancient 

Persians. 


II. 

A. THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE, 
ITS BUILDERS AND WORSHIPPERS. 


The subject of the discourse, »!«., the Temple of Solo- 

The antiquity t* » Very remote tinie, and a part 

of tM subject, of it may be even said to belong to the 

Bnt still, it belongs to 
the last of the four periods in which the duration of the 
WOTld is divided, both by the Semitic group of nations to 
-which the Hebrews belong, and by the Aryan or Ind 
Hermanic group to which the. Parsis belong. 

/ division of the duration of the .world, Prof. 

i^flw dSWrtton ■ “.The division, of tbe duration; 

efi, the dum- . : ages, is a aonceptioa 

h • wmmoit tov^ and the Indo-Get- 

of the three firat’perib^ii^ 
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the Hebrews indicate the creation, the commencement of tho 
new human world after the deluge, and the immigration of 
Abraham into Canaan. To this is added as the fourth 
period, the age following the return-home of the patriarchs, 
i. e* the present organization of the world, as it had preserv- 
ed itself with few alterations up to the time when the com- 
poser wrote the Grenesis.’* ^ 

This division of the Genesis of the duration of the world 
into four periods is somewhat similar to that of the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh* wherein the duration of the world for a period 
of 12,000 years is divided into 4 groups of 3,000 years 
each. 

Dr. Smith thus refers to this division : 

The Book of Genesis begins with the creation of the 
world, and gives a chronological outline of the first period, 
which ends with the Deluge. A fresh start is made with 
Noah, the second father of the race. In this period the 
whole race of mankind is grouped genealogically, and, as 
it appears, geographically the three zones of the known 
world being assigned to the three sons of Noah and their 
descendants. Attention is then directed to Abraham, one of 
the descendants of Shem. This is because he is the father 
of the group of peoples to which Israel belongs. In the 
" family of Abraham we are introduced to Ishmael and Izaac. 

* I Avesta and the Genesis, or The Belations of the Iranians to the 
Somites,’* translated from the German of Dr. Fr. Spiegel by K, K. Cama. 

■ (1880), p. 3. 

2 Chapi J, 20 ; Chap, XXXIV. Of. Plntaroh’s re^l^ion of Thoopom* 
pUB in the ma^tter of these four periods. Vide Hang’s Essays on the Parsis 
-^2nd editiohpp. 8-^. ■ 

8 This reminds us of a similar genealog^cmrand geographies^ division of 
the then known world into three parts^ by FaiddOn arid of his allotme^^^^ 
these divlsioas to hU three sonsv^^ S^^ (Sbdh’hAmeh^ 

jdohi i; p* i38)i 
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But Ishmael is dismissed from the record with a mere genea- 
logy, that we may devote ourselves to Isaac and his line. 
The two sons of Isaac are brought before us in the same 
way, and a genealogical account of the clan of Esau is given 
before they in turn are dismissed, that we may give exclu- 
sive attention to Jacob and his sons. These are the main 
subjects of the narrative, up to which the rest has skilfully 
led.” » 

The following table shows us, at one glance, the genea- 
logy of the principal personages represented as playing a 
prominent part in the history of the first three periods and 
of a part of the fourth period (Genesis Chaps. IV, V, X, 
XVI, XXI, XXV, XXIX, XLVI). 


ADAM 


I I 

Caiu Abel 


Sblm 


sith 

1 

Biios 
Cainan 
Mahalaleel 
J ared 

I 

Enoch 

Methuselah 

I 

Ijameoli 

I 

Noah 

I 


Ham 

1 

Canaan 


Japheth 


Slam 


Asthur Arphaxad Lnd 


Aram 


1 ^ DM Ohaip. IX, p. a 



Peleg 


B6« 

S«rug 

Kahor 

xirah 


Joktao 


I ' . 

Abtaham (or Abrajtn) Nalior 


Isbmael 


liac 


Ssau 


Haran 


I 

Jacob (or Israel) 


L^vi 

Kobaili 

Amram 


Aaron-' 'Hos^s.* 

The following shows, the femily of Abraham 

(Genesis Chaps, XXI, XXIX, XXX, XXXV) : 

and ^ ; Hf ran (btothefe) 


Abrahai];i 


labmaet d^b 


■■ V.; 

::^-oib 



Btaben Simeon LeVi Jadab Issachar Zebalan Dan Kaphtali Dad Aiher Joseph Bonjamift 

' ■ : . . 

Koliath 

I 

Atnram 


Aaron Moses, 


IIL 

THE HISTORY OF THE ISRAELITES, 


Before coming to the subject proper of our paper, we 
will give here a brief outline of the history of the Israelites 
upto the time of Solomon. At first, we will see, what 
distinction is attempted to be made between the terms 
HehreWy Israelite Jew ^ 


These people were all united under one faith, the well- 
known formula of which was ‘‘Jehovah is the God of Israel 
$nd Israel is the people of Jehovah.” This was their faith-^ 
formula long before Moses, but Moses gave it a greater 
iniportance and united them inpre under its banner. 


The words Hebrew, Israel and Jew are at times used 


Hebrews, 
Israels and 
Jews. 


indiflEefently, one for another. But some 
distinction is sought to he made between 
them. ;%.brahaH» (Abram) was the ancestor 
oE. alU He was believed to be a Ohaldeaii 


by birth. He emigrated about 1921 B.O. with his wife 
^arai, his nephew Lot apd a number of followers into 
CJan^^h, the modern Palestine, -and settled there. In the 
aenesis ^XlY, ;13) he H oalted ^" thc Hebrew.” AIL ^ 
l^endants, of Abraham pre, ^nerally, called; Behrews. It 
" H, tldf* naipei com*^ ^ ftom,Jl.ber or Heber, one of 

!' 't^ypb. “am? rom - 
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signifies ‘‘from the other side.** The Canaanites called them 
by this name, because they (Abraham and his followers) 
came from the other side of their country of Canaan. 

The Israelites were the descendants of Israel which 
was another name of Jacob, the grandson of Abraham. The 
word means “the strong.” He had twelve sons. From these 
twelve sons descended the twelve tribes of Israel or 
of the Hebrews. The descendants of these twelve sons were 
specially known by this name from the time of their leaving 
Egypt upto the time of the revolt of Jeroboam. From the 
time of this revolt, ten out of these 12 tribes were known as 
forming the kingdom of Israel, and the other two as forming 
the kingdom of Judah. 

The XiVLVCiQ Jexo is said to be derived from Judaea and 
signifies the inhabitants of the kingdom of Judaea. 


Abraham was the ancestor of all the Hebrews and was 

■ therefore called “the Hebrew.” His name 

The history of the 

Israelites up to Abram of Abraham meant “the father of mul- 
aon titudes.” He belonged to Ur in Chaldea, 

whence he went to Canaan, the modern Palestine, with his 
father Terah, his wife Sarai (or Sahrah) and nephew Lot 
and lived there at Haran. 


Abraham had by a slave-woman a son named Ishmael. 
This son settled in Arabia and was the ancestor of the Ishma- 
elites. His second son was Isaac w^ho had a son named Jacob. 
Jacob who has been also called Israel, i. e. the strongest, had 
twelve sons, who, as said above, were the founders of the 
twelve tribes of the Israelites or of the Hebrews. Joseph, 
one of Jacob’s sons, went to Egypt, and, by vicissitudes of 
fortune, became the prime minister of Pharoah, the king of 
the country. Latterly, he helped his brethren who were 
driven there by the laniine in 
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tract of Egypt. Their descendants flourished there, but^ 
after a time, wore hated by the Egyptians who looked to 
them with dislike as aliens and foreigners. At the end of 
about 200 years after the time of Joseph, they grow into a 
largo colony. Being treated with harshness and cruelty, 
they left Egypt under the direction of Moses^ to return to 
Canaan, the country of their forefathers. Their departure 
from Egypt is known as the Exodus. The party that left 
Egypt is said to have consisted of about 6,00,000 men, be- 
sides women and children and flocks of slieep and cattle. 
They w’ere pursued by the Egyptians, but they safely cross- 
ed the lied Sea somewhere about the (tuIE of Suex, and 
entered into Sinai in Arabia. The waiters of the sea had 
receded at the command of Grod to give them a way.^ This 
Exodus^ occurred in 1491 B. C, • On Moisnt Sinai, Moses 
received from God the ten commandments. From that time 
forward, they considered themvselves to be under the immedi- 
ate rule of God. Exodus and Leviticus,, the two books of 
Moses, contain an account of their laws, regulaiioris, rites 
and ceremonies. and Deuteronomfj contained also 

some of their laws. 

The march of the Israelites through the desert towards 
Canaan is known as the march through the Wilderness. They 
remained for about one year at Mount Sinai and then pro- 
ceeded towards Canaan. They stayed and settled for a time 
at Kadcsb, and sent spies in front to inquire about the new 
country and its people. Information was brought after 40 

1 Vide th© abo ve Table. 

a Kiiie Doazi© (p. 57 ) for a number of similar stories 

wherein waters of rivers and seas receded to give way to great saintly men, 

8 For another version of the Exodus, viair “The Greater Exodus and the 
Cradle of the Semltio race** by Mr. FHagerald Lee, who tries to show that 
the Exedus wae from America; the 



day:», that th€i opuntry v?as ferlflej but^ peapip ware etroiig 
aad nat likely The Israelites 

frightei:iecl on bearing this and wanted to retarn. So, Mose^ 
ted tben^ ba^ Sinaii beoanse he saw, that being loag 
aoder aubmi^ipn to the Egyptians, they had lost alloourage* 
They remained there for 38 years. The bold and hard wandr 
ering life in the desert-land restored to them their courage^ 
Moses led them again towards the land of Canaan. He 
led them round the eastern shores of the Dead Sea through 
the la^d of Edom and Moab. He crossed the Jabbok and 
defeated the Amorites and encamped in a plain opposite 
Jericho. He defeated tho Midianites and leaving the tribes 
pf Reuben and Gad (sons of Jacob), and half the tribe of 
l^anasseb (son of Joseph), there, tried to cross the Jordan 
with the rest of the Israelites. But he died soon after, le^Vr 
ing Joshua in charge of his pepple. Joshua crossed the 
Jordan, teoky Jerteho and conqiiered a great part of Canaam 
JSe divided . the country among the 1 2 tribes of • 


Thus, the Hebrews b®eame at this time a settled agricul^ 
tural people, but they had often to fight with their neijgh-^ 
bonra, tlie PJiiiHstines, the Moabites, the Midi^itesy tiie 


4inniom^es ^iid other tribes o£ ;,the .couptry., The whjOle of 
Oanjaan had apt passed into their hands* So,, they l}a4 oftei^ 
to fight , against .tipte .Opnpanitos* Ip,, these .vra^s wi,i{h t)ie 
npighbopring. .fribes, they .were, led ,hy. leaders, iirho 

now an4 then arpsp, apd yhp lEbpvrn,ps iSo,P^ti»P: pr^the 
4,pdg^. Tliis, .period o|, , 

tnriOa apcl is known as the heroic peifiod. 

f.;.Sap^pel;'was:.tl>e las^. ,p|,.,t!ifj8p/^pjdg^^ hpi^oeisj.. ( 








fighte and longed for a inojre settled government whicfc 
oonld taHe better, care of them* So, they asked Samuel to 
give them a king. Samuel advised them not to have a 
king, as in having one as a king oyer them, they were 
likely to fall into the danger of being ruled over by a despot. 
But the people persisted and so Samuel appointed, as king,, 
Saul who belonged to the family of Benjamin and whose 
reign turned out to be unsuccessful and tyrannical, Samuel, 
therefore, secretly anointed David, the son of Jesse, the son 
of Obed, who belonged to the tribe of Judah, as king and 
successor of Saul. Saul and David quarrelled with one 
another. After a time, Saul fell in a battle against the 
Philistines in 1056 B. (1. and David succeeded him as 
king. 

David ruled for 40 years and his reign was a period of 
splendid victory for the Jews. He reduced 
David. to subjection the whole of Canaan and took 

the country of Edom, of Moab, and a part 
of Syria. He took Jerusalem which belonged to the 
Jebusites, a tribe of the Canaanites, and made it his capital. 
It was he first prepared to build the temple with which 
the name of his son Solomon is connected. 

Solomon, Tuled peacefully. for>4 years. He had ships 
of his own and traded with Opbir J So he 
Soloznon. had amassed a great Wealth. He bad formed 
an alliance ; with the Phcenicians whose 
0 (iravan$ to Arabia And Persia passed through bis country. 
He bad married a daughter of the Pharaoh of Egypt with 
^hioh cduntrj^ his p6d|>le traded. Tlfe name Solbmoh means 
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root, which corresponds to the Arabic root ^salam/ 

‘‘peace/’ which gives us our Indian word ‘saUm.’ This 
name was suggested by God to David. 

In the account which Josephus gives of this king, one 
of his prayers draws our special attention. One day God 
Was pleased with him and asked him to pray for what- 
ever he liked. Then he prayed thus : “Give me, O Lord, 
a sound mind and good understanding, whereby I may 
judge the people according to truth and righteousness. ”2 
Josephus also describes at, some length, the story of two 
mothers, claiming a son as their own, wherein Solomon found 
out, who the real mother was by asking one of his body- 
guards to draw the sword to cut the child into two, so that 
both may have a part. 3 

In old age, Solomon was led to idolatry by his wives 
and concubines who belonged to different non-Israelite 
tribes. He led a luxurious life and imposed heavy taxes 
upon his people. So, on his death, the Israelites headed 
by Jeroboam appealed to his successor, his son liehoboatn, 
to free them from the heavy taxation. Rohoboam did not 
attend to their representations. So, ton, out of the 12 tribes 
of Israel, revolted under Jeroboam and separated. Only the 
tribes of Judea and Benjamin remained undr Rehoboam 
and ill possession of Jerusalem. 

IV. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ISRAELITES 
AFTER SOLOMON, 

Now Jeroboam thought, that if the Israelites went to 
Jerusalem to worship as usual, it was possible that they - 
might bet won back by Rehoboam. SOj to draw their 

2 ”Anti(iuitic»/' Bk. yili, oiiap, II.V I- 3, Ibid Q, This 

:remiads IIS o a siowlar i Fersiau atory, narrated in the book oi J^aledjrats 
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mind away from Jerusalem, he got two calves of gold 
prepared for their worship. One was erected at Dan 
and another at Bethel, so that the people might worship 
there and not go to Jerusalem. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, Shishak, 
the king of Egypt, invaded Jerusalem and destroyed a largo 
part of the temple and took away its treasures.! Rehoboam 
was sacceoded by his son Abijam.2 Ho turned out very 
wicked. He was succeeded by his son Asa. 

Wo give below two tables prepared from the two books 
of the Kings in the Old Testament. The first table gives 
the line of descent, from David, the son of Jesse, and the 
father of Solomon, of the kings who ruled over Judea and 
who had thus the jurisdiction over the Temple of Jerusalem. 
This line of kings continued in the direct lino of Solomon. 
They ruled only over two tribes of Judea and Benjamin. 

The other table gives the line of the rulers over the 
other ten tribes known as the Israelites proper. Their 
kingdom was known as the Kingdom of Israel, whilst that 
of the family of David as the Kingdom of Judea. This 
line of rulers did not continue in one line like that of the 
rulers of Judea. Many of its rulers were killed by 
other aspirants to power, and so, the lino of kings passed 
from one family to another. 

KINGS OF JUDEA, THE DESCENDANTS OF DAVID. 

Jesse 

I 

David 

Solomon 

Rehoboam 

I 




Abijain 

. I, / 

Asa' 

. I 

Jehosbaphat 

I , . 

J ehoram (I. Kings, XXII, 50> 

Ahaziah(II. King?, VI IT, 84; Wiled by Jehu, 11 
I Kings, IX, 27) 

Jehpsh or Joash (He repaired the Temple) 

Aluaziah 

1 ' 

Azariah 

Jotham 

Ahaz 

Hezeklah 

Manasseh (II. Kings, XX, 21) 

Ainon 

Josiah (He repaired the Temple) 


Jehoahaz * Jeheiakim (succeeded his brother). Zedekiah (succeeded hu 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first nephew Jehoiachiiay 
invasioa in his reign) ' 

JehoUchin* 


kmos OF ISBAEL; Bm^ERS OF THE to 

WEIGH SEFABA^TEO FROM The 

OF DAVID’S LINE. 


Jlehat (I. King* XH* 8) 
J^oboain 


Kaaab (tlUed ati4 aneoeedad Jiij- QwaWkl, I, King* 27> 
Baatha of the hoTUM .ef Xaaaaar ■ 
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Blah killed and stxcoeeded hy 

•: ' V ' ■ -■ I -. 

Zimri (He was forced by Omri to barn himself, and the 

kingdom, now divided into two parts, was ruled over by 

t — 

I"" „i 

Omri Tibni 

Ahab (in whose reign there was a famine) 

1 

1 1 

Ahaziah Joram or Jehoram (succeeded his brother 

(I» Kings XXII, 40) Ahaziah and was killed and succeeded 

Jehu (II. Kings IX, 11) 

Johoahaz 

Joish (I. Kings XIII, 9) 

Jeroboam 

Zachariah (II. Kings, XI V, 29), killed and sacoeedod by 
Shalhim (killed by) 

Menahem 

Pekahiah (killed by 

-- ■ --g -- 

Tekah (killed by) 

Hoshea 

Ai said above, Solbnqion was succeeded by his son Re*- 
hoboam, who lost a good deal of the dominions of his father* 
Only the territory of Judah and Benjamin remained i^n his 
hands ttnder the name of J^ while the other 10 tribes 
lived under‘ J eroboam as t^iir king and retained the name 
of the kingdom of Israel. This* division into two parts^ the ' 
kingdom of Jqd^h ujiSidet Behoboam and the kingdom of 
Btaelmtidetr JeroboatttiVtoofc j[lilace id 975 b* G,' . She 
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then Samaria for its capital, lasted for 250 years, and, helv- 
ing seen, during that period, many bloody rulers, was over- 
thrown by the Assyrians who carried them into captivity 
with which their very existence as a tribe seems to have en- 
ded. The former, i, e. the kingdom o£ Judah, lasted about 
150 years longer, i.e. for about 400 years, in the hands o£ the 
dynasty oE David and Solomon, at the end oE which period 
Nebuchadnezzar o£ Babylon overthrew it and destroyed 
Jerusalem its capital. Thus the Jewish monarchy lusted 
for about 500 years aEter its first foundation under Saul as 
its first king. The prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, Ilosea, 
Joel, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah and Habakkuk 
flourished during this period oE monarchy. The prophets 
Daniel and Ezekiel flourished during the seventy years of tlie 
period o£ captivity between 588 and 518 B. C. . 

Having given this brief history o£ the Jews from the 
earliest, times to the time of their captivity and of the 
destruction of their temple at Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
we will now speak of their temple itself known as the 
Temple of Solomon, because it was finished and founded by 
that king. But, as the temple w^as the successor of their 
Tabernacle, we will first speak of the Tabernacle. 


y. 

THE TABERNACLE. 

The word tabernacle comes from Latin a 

The Root and which word itself comes from tabula^ a 

meaniag of Ta- table or a thing spread. The root of the word 
beniacle. . ^ T 

IS tan, to project, to spread. Our English 

words, table, tablet, tableau come from the same rooL It 

m^aus a tent or a Ifc i$ so used in the 
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Old Testament,! whore wo read: “How goodly are thy tents,, 
,0 Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 Israel But the word is 
specially used for the removable building built by Moses at 
the bidding of God. After their exodus from Egypt, the 
Israels were wandering in the wilderness from place to place . 
It was at this time that Moses was directed to build it.« Some 
dewish writers speak of it as “a protable temple. It was 
built and furnished from the voluntary contributions of the 
jieople.* It was a place where they were asked to meet for 
worship. 

It was dO cubits long, 10 cubits broad and 10 cubits in^ 
height. It was surrounded by a court called 
Its construction “the Court of the Tabernacle.” It was divided 
into two apartments; the inner apartment and 
the innermost apartment. The inner apartment of the Taber- 
nacle was known as the Sanctuary, or the Holy place, or 
the first Tabernacle. The apartment within this apartment 
i, e* the innermost apartment was known as the Most Holy 
place, or the Holiest of all, or the Second Tabernacle. 

Gold ami silver were greatly used in the construction 
of the Tabernacle, and tliey say, that the cost of the precious^ 
metals used in the construction of the Tabernacle came to — 
to speak in our present coinage — about 30 lacs of Rupees. 

The Tabernacle was entered into only iiy the priests. 
They wont in twice every day, once in the morning to put 
out the lamps, and once in the evening to light the lamps. 
The Ht>ly of the Holies, or the most Holy, Le. the innermost 
apartment, was entered into only by the High priest. 

: X Numbers, ^XIT, 5. 2 Exodua, XXV-^XXVIII. 

3 Exodus, XXV, 3.7j XXXV, ^ 4t 
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The following articles formed the furniture of the Court 
of the Tabernacle; — 

Court of^the brazen altar of burnt offerings. It 

Tabernacle stood at the gate of the court near the centre. 

2» The brazen laver. It was of the form of an urn and 
stood between the above-mentioned altar and the tabernacle 
itself. 

The brazen altar in the Court of the Tabernacle was the 
place where the Israelites made their burnt 
off^idngs. Their offerings were of various 
offerings * kinds. An offering ordinarily meant whatever 
is offered out of reverence to a superior being as a gift. The 
offerings of the Jews were divided into, bloody offerings and 
bloodless offerings. 


(a) Offerings were generally bloodleSvS gifts. ex- 

ample, the offerings of tithes (i.6\ the tenth 
of one’s income), first fruits, meal bread 
cakes, ears of corn, parched grain, oil, &c. 


(6) The bloody offerings were the offerings of animals 
whose blood was shed near the altar. They generally went 
undei^ the name of sacrifices. In these bloody offerings, the 
animal sacrificed, either whole pr in part, was placed 
altar to be consumed by the fire. Birds afid quadrupeds 
were thus offered as sacrifices on the altar but not fishes, 
Certain birds and animals were held as lawful for offerings. 
Others were unlawful. Among birds, most were held as law- 
ful or clean. The dove was the most common; Oxen^ sheep 
and goats were common among the quadrupeds. W 
^^ere uhlawfuL 


(<?) i)rink offeri^ both blpody and 

Iblp^le^ pSEerings^ JI'hese of wine. 
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a part o£ wliich vvas besprinkled on the animal or bird offer- 
ed and the rest was given to the priests. 

((/) Burnt offerings were those in which the things 
offered wore consumed by the fire. 

The second article o£ furniture for the court of the 
Tabernaclo was the laver which contained 

" water with which the priests washed their 

hands and feet before entering into the sanct- 
uary. To speak in the language of the Parsi ritual, they 
performed the pddijdb with the water of this laver. 

The furniture of the tabernacle itself consisted of the 
following aflicles:*— 

1. The ^‘golden candlestick,” which stood 
tho^abernTcie^^ left of one when he entered into the 

sanctuary. 

2. The ‘‘table of shew-bread,” which stood opposite to 
the candlestick. 

3. The “altar of incense,” standing between the table o£ 
ilie shew-bread and the candlestick and in front of the fourth 
article, the “ark of the covenant.” 

4. The “ ark of the covenant. ” 

^ W will examine in some detail what these requisities 
or articles of the Taberiiacle were, becanse, the candle, the 
bread and incense are also used in our Favsi rituals. 

By the golden candlestic^^^ was meant a lamp stand. 

of the stand bad three 

The g^ld- branches; Each branch had two sockets for 
Cftitdlesiiek , • . , , , 

the oilv The main stem had one socket. 
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twelve. 


was kept burning during the day. Tlio light of this lamp- 
stand lighted both, the table of the show-bread and the altar 
of incense. Natural light was excluded from the apartment 
where this light was burning. This lamp-stand reminds us 
of the lamp-stand known as Divi used in our Firetemples 
during the recital of the Vcndidad at night. 

The shew-brcad of the Jesvs was something like the 
Darun or ‘‘sacred bread’’ of the Parsis, It 
bread^ 'vvas made of wheat and was unleavened. The 

number of breads presented as offering was 
twelve. It represented the twelve tribes of the Israelites. 
With, this bread, salt and incense were also presented on the 
table. It was called show-bread, because it was continually 
shewn and set forth before the Lord. It was changed on 
every Sabbath-day. The bread that was removed, on being 
replaced by a new one, was to be eaten by the priests alone 
and that also in the sanctuary itself. Our Parsi Darua is 
first eaten partly by the officiating priest and then it can be 
eaten by any body else. 

The altar of incense was put up in the sanctuary where 

a priest only could burn the incense. The in- 

3. Altar of cense was a special preparation for the altar, 

incense , . 

made up of ordinary frauk-inconse and other 
fragrant spices. It was one of the special functions of the 
priest to burn it on the altar every morning and evening. It 
was forbidden to use tbb special preparation of incense for 
ordinary purposes. 

According to the Exodus, ' it was a chest of shittim wood 
2^ cubits long,® 11 cubit broad,« and 

high.* It was covered with plat^ of 

gold. 


X it i. ^. about A, i. 2i feet. A cubit waa 


3. Altar of 
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Its cover or lid was made o£ solid gold and it was con* 
aiderod the mercy-seat o£ the ark. On each end o£ this 
mercy-seat, there was an image o£ gold which had its face 
inwards as if bending over the ark. These images respresent- 
ed winged cherabim. This chest or ark contained the 
following articles: — 

1. A golden pot containing 3 quarts of manna. Manna 

was a kind of food said to have been miracu- 

Articles con- lonely supplied to the Israelites, for 40 years, 
tamed ill the Arc 

during tlieir wanderings in the wilderness. 
Each of them got about 3 quarts of this food as their daily 
meal of broad. So, the golden pot contained this quantity to 
remind them of that event. A particular kind of food which 
is the product of a tree or shrub in Syria is still known by 
that name. 

2. The rod of Aaron, Aaron was the brother of Moses who 
was appointed the chief priest of the Tabernacle. According 
to the J^umhers^ (Jli. XVII, (lod liad ordered Moses to direct 
that the lieads of the twelve tribes should present a rod. God 
would make one of these rods bud miraculously. Moses 
did accordingly and the rod of Aaron, who was intended 
to bo the chief priest, was made to bud niiraciilously. 

3. The(tables of the Testimony, i>e. of the Ton Command- 
ments, said to have been miraculously written by God and 
which constituted the covenant between Him and the 
Israelites. 

After constructing the tabernacle as enjoined by God, 
Moses duly consecrated it. He was ordered 
prepare ‘‘ an oil of holy ointment ’’ made 
out of different fragrant spices and to coat 
the sanctuary, its farniture and utensils with that oil. ^ 

1 Exodus XXX, 28-29. 
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Aaron, the brother o£ Moses, was appointed the minis- 
ter of this Tabernacle. He also was ordered to be consecra- 
ted or anointed with this oil. 

The Tabernacle was always to be erected in the middle 
of the camp. The priests who attended it and the Levites* 
were to have their tents in its neighbourhood. 

The Tabernacle was first created by Moses on the first 
day of the first month of the second year from the date of 
the Exodus. The families of the Gershonites, the Mera- 
rites and the Kohathites, who belonged to the tribe of 
Levi, had the care of the Tabernacle. Th was they who 
carried it from place to place. A Divine Light or Glory 
was believed to accompany the Tebernacle wlierever it was 
carried. It was called the SliekinaL It seems to corres- 
pond with the Zoj'oastrian khoreh (^JUtannianyfia Mazdadhdia^ 
i,e» ‘^tho Mazda-created Glory)” which is supposed to hover 
over the . great Fire temples,* It was this Divine Light 
which ' directed the wandering Jews to march or rest with 
their Tabernacle. The Divine Light rested over their camp 
and over the Tabernacle during the day in the form of a 
cloud and during the night in the form of afire. This 
cloud and fire assumed the shapes pillars. When God 
wished the Jews to move on from their place of rest, the 
Shekiuah inoved on. That was the signal to march. Wheii 
it rested at a place, it was a signal to ntop, to put up a 
camp for and to re-erect the Tabernacle. 

The Tabarnacde moved on from place to place. When 
they entered Canaan it was erected at Gilgal where it 
remained till the final conquest of Palestine by the Jews 

2 the descendaqtsi'ol In: the work of the Taber- 

liacle they were Sttbordiii ate to the pri©»te who belon;§fO!»i ttibe, of Aaron. 
S Ataeh NydUh : ^^gy^^eh Khoreh eweea^MjAtaeh Behardm ^ 
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\rhon it was set up at Shiloh. It remained there for about 
300 or 400 years. In the time of Saul, it was at Nob, In 
the reign of David, it was removed to (libeon, where it was 
in the beginning of Solomon’s reign. Solomon took it from 
there and placed it in his Temple. 

The feast of the tabernacle, which was latterly celebrated 

in the autumn, from the 15th to the 23rd of 

The Feast of their seventh raonbli Tisi^ (October, corres- 
the Tebernacle. 

ponding to the Tuhtrya or Tir month of the 
Parsis), was one of the three great festivals of the Jews, when 
all the people generally mot at Jerusalem. It was intended to 
commemorate the abovementioned event of their past 
history, viz^ their wanderings in the wilderness when they 
lived in tents. To remind them of the event and of the 
conditions of the time, the people generally lived during the 
feast in booths erected on the tops of their houses. The 
booths were made of the branches of trees, especially of the 
trees of the citron, the palm, the olive and the willow. These 
booths represented the tents in which the Israelites vlied 
in the wilderness. 


VI. 

THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 

We saw above, that the Jews had constructed their 
tabernacle in the wilderness, as designed by Moses who was 
advisied by God in the matter. Even after entering into 
Canaan, and even after the conquest of Palestine, they 
contihued to worship in this tabernacle which was a mov- 
able st^’^cture arid was designed for a wandering tribe. They 
continuod to worship in it for about 447 years afyir thoir 
entry into Canaan. 
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DaviJ at first thought of removing the ark to Jerusalem 
_ , , and then of •’erecting a Temple for its abode, 

the ark to When the Philistines heard of his becoming 
JeruBalf-m. king of the Hebrews, they led an army 

against him. Ho turned victorious and thereupon thought 
of housing the ark at Jerusalem. He, therefore, ordered 
the priests and a large number of young men and the Levites 
to go to Kirj ith jo iriiii to bring up the ark from thence to 
•Jorasalem. The priests went there and brought it out of 
the house of Aminadab and placed it upon a new cart.^ 
The people and their children as well as the oxen drew the 
cart. King David and the people sang psalms and played 
upon musical instruments anil danced in the procession of 
the ark. When the procession reached (jhidon, the oxen 
stumbled. A Hebrew named Uzzah, fearing lest the ark 
might fall, put forth his hand to hold and steady it. But 
he was not a priest, and had no right, therefore, to touch 
the sacnid ark, which would have been desecrated and pol- 
luted by his touch. So, God at once smote him dead. The 
King was frightened at this siglit, lest a misloriune may 
happen to him. He did not, therefore, take the ark to his 
own place but placed it in the house of a righteous man 
named Gbededom. This brought good fortune and wealth 
to Obededom. Three months after, the king was thereupon 
emboldened and he arranged to carry the ark to Jerusalem. 
Another procession was formed and the ark was taken to 
Jerusalem. In the procession David himself sang and 
played on the instruments and danced. Thereupon his wife 
Michal, the daughter of Saul, upbraided him for dancing 
thus in an undignified manner in the midst of slaves and 

1 Josephufi' Antiquities, Bk. Vtl, Ch/ lV, 2j Whiston^s fcraaalation revise^ 
by Eev, ShiUeto (1889), Vol. II, p/ ^ 
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hand-maids. He replied, that he was not ashamed to do 
what w^as acceptable to God.”^ 

Then David thought of building a temple, worthj^ of 

his nation and worthy of the splendid service 
DavirVs pre- ^ 

parat!<)ii« to which they conducted, wherein he could 
build lemple. According to the Chronicles 

(I, Chronicles XVII, 1) he said to Nathan the prophet ; 
“ Lo, I dwell in an house of cedars, but the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lord reinaineth under curtains/’ By these 
words, ho meant to say, tliat he did not like the state of 
affairs, that, alt hough lie lived in a palatial building, the 
ark of the covenant should still be lodged in the Tab('niacle, 
a reinoval)le building made of curtains, that was suited to 
a wandering peoples, lie, therefore, liked to build a Temple 
to suj ercede the Tabernacle. Nathan liked the idea, but 
as David had defiled himself with the slaughter of his enemies 
in many wars, God had destined that the Temple siimild be 
built, nor, by David, but, by his son Solomon.® Ho weaver, 
the sclietne and the design were those of David. He 
designed and planned the huihling and selecttnl tho |)laee of 
its location. Not only that, but he collected all the mate- 
rials for it. He is believed to have collected about 100,000 
talents* of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver, besides a 
large quantity of brass, iron, stone, timber, &c. for th^ 
Temple. Moreover he collected workmen for the purpose 
(I Chronicles XXII 14, 15). 

Solomon carried on the work of his father. We will 
now describe Solomon’s work of the temple on the authority 

1 V/e/^ JosephuH* Antiquities}*, Bk. Vir., Chap. 1V,3. 2 Ihid, i^hnn IV, 4. 

3 A Hebrew talent wus equal to lbs. So 1,00,000 tailente of goM «^arae 
to about 4185 tons of goH. Similaily, 1,000.000 talents of fiilTer rame to 
about 41,850 tons of silver. As a denomination of silver, a talent of 
ittlver oame to about £340 to 396, 3o 1,000,000 talents came to about 
£3,96,000^60. 
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o£ the book o£ Kings (I Kiugs V--VIII^^ We will also see 
wbafc Joitphti.s says on the subject in his Antiquities of the 
Jews . 

According to Josephus, Solomon wrote the following 

Solomon’s to king Hiram asking his help in the 

letter to Hiram work of the Temple : 

for the lemple. Know that iny father would have built 

a temple to God, but was hindered by wars and continual 
expeditions ; for he did not leave off overthrowing bis 
enemies till ho made them all subject to tribute. But I 
give thanks to God for the peace I at present enjoy, and 
on that account I am at leisure, and design to build a house 
to God, for God foretold to my father that such a house 
should be built by me. Wherefore I desire you to send 
some of your subjects with mine to mount Lebanon to cut 
down timber, for the Sidonians are more skilful than our 
people in cutting wood. As for wages to the woodmen, 1 
will pay whatever price you shall fix.”* 

Josephus has based tbis letter and Hiram’s reply to it 
upon the book of Kings (I Kings, V, 

Uxrani of Tyre accepted Solomon’s request and offered 

■ , to send free of cost timber of wood of cedar 

Hiram- « reply 

and .rnatual and fir tree from Mount fiebanon by sea route 
an ange merits. Solomon’s dominions. Hiram asked in 


return food for bis household.* Solomon accepted this 
arrangement and arranged to send to Hiram every year 
twenty thousand measures of wheat and twenty measures of 
pure cil.^ Josop}^^^ uses the word ‘cor’ instead of the Biblical 


...l The Wbrks of Jo»epliiis.Bfe, yiII,Chapn^ Trftufilatibn/ 

revi^sed by Rev. SMdeto (l88y> Vol. IXrPpvSOdH* , 

3 AntaialtidS Bk+ Tni, <3h, Hv<>- ; 3 I King$ V, 9, 

4 On© moiitare of Uqtti<X oame to. So, 30 measures mofuit 

400 pints* 
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word measure. Now, each ‘eor is said lo contain ten batlij^ 
or 11^ bushels. Therefore, 20,000 measures or edrs would 
come to about 222, 222y bushols. Taking* 80 lbs. for a 
bushel, the qiianlaty comes to 17,777,700 lbs,, ?.e,, to about 
7,936 tons. 

As to the oil, the Book of Kings gives ‘‘twenty mea- 
sures of pure oil,-’ but Josephus gives 20,000 baihs. If we 
take Josephus’s interpretation of twenty measures,’' 
20,000 baths come to 150,000 gallons, because a Hebrew 
bath comes to 7-1 gallons. 


According 


The Date of 
the conRtrnc- 
tion of the 
Temple acoor- 
dins^ to the old 
Testament and 
accord iui? to 
Josexduis. 


It w^as 480 


to Josephus, ’ Solomon began to build the 
Temple .in the fourth year of liis reign, 592 
years after the Exodus, 1022 years after 
Abraham’s arrival at Canaan from Maso})ota- 
niia, 1440 years after the Deluge, and 3102 
years after the l)irth of Adam. It was 240 
years after tlio building of tlic city of Tyro, 
The Old Testament (1 Kings VI, 1) says that 
years after tlie Exodus. Herein, Josephus 


differs from the Old Testament, 


Solomon raised a camp of 30,000 Israelites. 10,000 

, out of these went to Lebanon in turn for a 

Wor k me n 

employed for mouth to cut the trees and f)repare the timber, 
the Temx)le. The remaining 20,000 worked at home, 

e., at the plane of the tomple itself. Therefore, each batch 
had to be at Lebanon every fourth month, Adoram wets at the 
headbf these workmen. Seventy thousand non-Israelite work 
men had to work as carriers of burdens and 80,000 worked 
in the mountains to cut and prepare s^tones. Besides his o wn 
offiderg, 3,300 persons worked as overseers. He liad, thus, in 
all> 180,000 wo^^ whom 3,300 were special overseers. 
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The foundation of the Temple was laid very deep in 
the ground. The building was of white stone 
Temple! prepared at the quarries themselves. Most of 
the materials were brought ready- mad^. The 
book of Kings (I Kings VI 2-3) gives the following 
measurements. 

Measurements of the Building itself: 

Length GO cubits/ i, about 105 feet. 

Breadth 20 ,, „ „ 35 „ 

Height 30 „ „ „ 521 

Measurements of tlie Porch : 

Length 20 cubits, L <?., about 35 feet. 

Breadth 10 „ ,, „ 17| feet. 

Josephus gives tlie following figures : 

Length 60 cubits, 

Breadth 20 cubits, 

H(3ight GO cubits. 

Again Josephus says : ‘‘ There was another l)uilding 

erected over it, equal to it in its proportions, so that the 
entire height of the temple was 120 cubits’^ 210 feet). 

Josephus gives the same figures for the length and 
breadth of the porch, but adds that it was 120 cubits high. 

t^^^ East. Josephus adds that Soloraou 

/'alsa ^ Temple thirty small rooms, 

which might include the whole temple, by their closeness 
one to another, an^ and outward position 

/<>wd it. He also made passages through them, that one 

J Aocotdio^ to Beemn, cabit aieasurod 21 inches. 
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might pass from one into another. Every one o£ these rooms 
was five cubits in breadth, and the- same in length, but twenty 
in height. Above these, there were other rooms, and others 
above them, equal both in their proportions and number ; so 
that they reached a height equal to the lower part of the 
house ; for the upper part had no buildings about it. The 
roof that was over the house was of cedar. 

The Temple was surrounded by a partition or wall, 
called ‘Gison,’ three cubits, L e. about five feet in height, to 
keep away the multitude from the Temple, and ‘do signify 
that it was a place that was open only to the priests. 

Outside this Temple, wherein tlie priests alone could enter, 
there was another Temple for all the people that wore “pure 
and observant of the laws.”’^ This outer temple was built on 
ground prepared by filling up an adjoining valley which was 
about 400 feet deep. 

Josephus seems to have based a good deal of his descrip- 
tion of the Temple on the account given in the Book of 
Kings, but a good deal also seems to have been taken from 
some other source or sources. As it is, his description shows 
that, it was a unique building — uni<iue, not only for tlie time 
when it was built, but unique even for later and even for the 
present times. For example, he amplifies a little the 
statement of the Book of Kings, viz,^ he “ covered the house 
with beams and planks of cedar’- (I Kings, Vf, 9), and says, 
“he enclosed the walli with boards of cedar, and had them 
gilt over, so that tbe^whole temple shone, and dazzled the 
eyes of such as entered by the splendour of the gold that 
was on every side of thernv”^ 

l Josephus, Bk. VIII, Gu; m-2. 0 Ibid. Bk. VIII, Ch. Ill, 9, 

0 IWBk. VIII, 4 Joaepbus, Bk. Ill, Ch. Ill, 0; 
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Tho whole structure of the Temple was of polished 
stones, set into one another so excellently that one could not 
easily discern the joints. 

Solomon divided the Temple into two parts. The 
pinner part which was the most holy place was 
of cubits scpiare. The outer part which 

the Temple was known as the sanctuary w^as 40 cubits 
rafctom* square. The doors were overlaid with gold. 

Curtains o£ blue and purple were hanging in 
the defEerent parts o£ the Temple. 

The inner part, the most holy place, had two cheru- 
biins o£ solid gold, each live cubits high, and with wings 
stretched out live cubits. They were so placed as to have one 
o£ their wdngs touching the wall and the other wing touching 
the wing o£ another so as to form a covering over the ark 
which was placed between them. The floors also were, like 
the doors, overlaid with golden plates. ‘^And, to say all in 
one word,’’ says Josephus, ‘‘he left no part of the temple, 
either internal or external, not overlaid with gold.” (Bk.VIIL 
Chap. Ill, 3). 

Solomon then sent for an artificer, named Hiram, from 

Tyre. He was skilful in all kinds of 
Hiram, the arti- . , , . ; 

work, but especially in gold, silver and 

brass work, and ho decorated the ^Temple 
under the instructions of Solomon. 

His principal work was that o erecting two brass pill^ 
eighteen cubits in height, and twelve cubits in 
The thiekrieas of the brass on 
The Pillars. the pUIars was four fingers. The chapiters or 

; capitals, ^ the upp^^^ pillars 

had all lily were ; elevated five pubits 
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above the pillars, Tboy bad round about thorn, all net-worfc 
interwoven with small palms made o£ brass which covered 
the lily work. To all this work 200 pomegranates were 
hung in two rows. These pillars stood at the entrance o£ the 
porch. One of these pillars was called Jachin and it stood 
on the right. The other was called Boaz and it stood on the 
left. 

Hiram’s other principal work in the Temple was a 
brazen sea or a hemispherical lav(u% ten feet in 
r. diameter and wdth the thickness of a palm. It 
stood on a short pillar wdiich had twelve oxen, 
three of which faced each of the four winds, L e, the four 
sides of heaven. The laver rested on these twelve oxen. The 
laver was capable of containing 3000 baths, i. c. 22,500 
gallons. This brazen laver was for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet before their entering into the temple. 


Other layers. 


There were ten other brazen bases or stands for ten 
other lavers each containing forty baths, i. e, 
300 gallons. The bases were known as Me- 
chonoth. Five of these lavers were on the left and five on 
the right of tht> Temple. They were intended to clean the 
entrails and feet of the animals that were offered as burnt 
offerings. 


Hiram also prepared a brazen altar twenty cubits long, 
^ twenty cubits broad, and ten cubits high, over 

which the burnt offerings were made. There 
requisities. w^ere also pots, shovels, basons, snuffers, 
tongs and other utensils of brass to be used 

-on the altar. 


Then there was a large golden table for the loaves o£ 
God. There were 10,000 small tables for the 
cups and vials, o£ which there were 20,006 o£ 
gold and 40,000 o£ sUverv There were 10,000 candlestic 
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L e, lamp stands. All these utensils were placed in the outer 
sanctniry. Thou, there wore 80,000 pouring vessels and 
1,00,000 vials made of gold and 2,00,000 vials made of 
silver. There were 80,000 golden and 1,60,000 silver 
dishes to offer kneaded fine flour at the altar. There were 

60.000 gold and 1,20,000 silver basons or basins, /. e. 
hollow dishes wnerein flour was mixed with oil. There were 

20.000 gold and 10,000 silv'er utensils, known as the ‘Onea- 
sures of Moses called Hin and Assaron.”^ There were 

20,000 golden censers to carry incense into the temple. 
There were 50,000 other censers for carrying fire from the 
great altar to the little altar. 


Gar meats. 


There were 1,000 sacerdotal garments “ with the long 
robes, and the oracle, and the precious stones^” 
These were for the High priests. There were 

10,000 sacerdotal garments of fine linen with purple girdles 
for the ordinary priests. There were 200,000 linen gar- 
ments for the Levito singers. 


On the musical instruments, there were 200,000 trum- 
pets and 40,000 musical instruments called 
Nabhe and (’inyra) (i. e, psalteries and harps) 
made of a compound of gold and silver for 


Magical i li- 
st riimeutfl. 


Singing 


On finishing the temple, Solomon fixed the day of the 
Feast of the Tabernacle for consecrating it 

Covenant in it. 

pie atid the re- wrot^?^o4he heads of all the Hebrew tribes 
moval of the , i . 

Arc therem. aad invite^Piem and their people to attend 

at the celebration. On the day of the feast, 

whea «all the people assembled, a procession was formed. 

I Josephus^ An tiquiiieSj Bk. VIII, Chap. Ill, 8. 
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The king and ftie levites walked first carrying drink- 
offerings and besprinkling them on the ground. The blood of 
animals saorificed oii the occasion was also sprinkled on the 
grotmd. A large (jnantit}^ of incense was burnt. The air 
became full of the odour of the incense to such an extent, 
that the odour reached people at a distance and they took it as 
‘•a token of God’s presence and, as men thought, of his habita- 
tion in this newly built and consecrated place. They sang 
and danced until they reached the Temple. When the pro- 
cession reached the Temple with the Ark, the people .stopped 
and the priests entered. They carried the Ark an<l placed it 
between the two cherubiras and under their wings. The Ark 
then contained the two stone tabl(3ts containing the ten 
commandments communicate^ by God to Moses on Mount 
Senai. The candlestick, the table and .the golden altar of 
the Tabernacle were placed in the Temple in the positions 
they occupied at first in the Tabernacle. 

When the Ark was placed in the Temple and when the 

priests retired, a cloud suddenly appeared 
The token of God and spread itself in the Temple. It made 
the temple so dark that people could 
not observe one another, but it was ‘Si visible image, and 
glorious token of God's having descended into this temple”" 
(Josephus, Bk. VIII, Ch, I \r, 2). 

Having finished the Temple, Solomon consecrated it 
and celebrated its erection by a feast. He then prayed to 
God, that He may grant the prayers that may be asked in 
the Temple ^ gf., the for the suppression of plague 

and Ke prayed tUat he and 

his pe^ walk in the path of God. He then offered 

a sacrifice of peace (i. e* for thanka-giving). He offered 

1 Autjquiti^^ Oh. IV, 1. 
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^ 2,000 oxen and 1,20,000 sheepi. He then offered burnt 
offerings, meat offerings and the fat of the grace offerings. 
He then observed the Feast of the Tabernacle and feasted the 
people for fourteen days. 

Then Solomon had a vision in which Hod made a 
covenant that if Solotnon and his people followed his 
commandments, he would fulfil their prayers ; if not, they 
would all be expelled. 

About twenty years after the building of the Temple, 
Solomon, in appreciation of the service of Hiram, the king 
of Tyre, gave him twenty cities in the land of Galilee. 
These cities are called the “ land of Cabul.” (I Kings, IX. 
13.) 

Then the queen of Slieba, hearing of the fame of 
Solomon and his Temple, came to see him and his Temple. 
She was pleased with what she saw at the Temple. She 
presented to the king 120 talents of gold. 


VIL 

B.— HISTORY OF THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON, 
ESPECIALLY IN ITS RELATION TO 
ANCIENT PERSIA. 

Having given an outline of the preliminary history of 
the Temple and of its builders and worshippers, and having 
described the principal events in the History of the Jews 
that brought about the erection of the Temple, 'and having 
described the Temple itself at some length, I will now 
proceed to give a short history of the Temple especially in 
the matter of its relation to ancient Persia. 

1 Compare with this, the Avosta offering of lOO horses, lOOO oxen 
and lOOOt) sheep (Aban Yasht, 21, 25, 29 
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During the period of 400 years, during which Jerusalem 
remained in the hands of the progeny of 
of®tU?t2pl’e^ Solomon, the Temple saw several vicissitudes of 
fortune. About thirty years after its erection, 
it was plundered by Shishak^ the king of Egypt. Then, now 
and then, it remained out of repairs for several years. Two 
kings of the line of David, Johoash or Joash and Josiah are 
specially mentioned by the Book of Kings as having repaired 
it. 


It was during the reign of Jehoialcitn, the last but two 

of the rulers in David’s lino, that the ancient 

The HiRtorical Persians came into contact with the Jews and 
couiioction of . , 1 . m 

Cbristiariity, With their Temple, at Jerusalem, 
through 

Zoroartriai^sm Christianity is said to have, what is called, a 

begun in the great historicalconnection with Zoroastrianism. 
T e 1 g n of 

Jehoiakim. That connection is through Judaism wliich was 
the predecessor of, and which gave birth to Christianity. This 
historical connection began in the reign of Jehoiakim. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the king of Babylon, invaded, Jerusalem during 
liis time. According to the Book of Kings (11 Kings, 
XXIV, 1), Jehoiachim submitted to him and remained 
under his vassalage for three years, and then relielled. 
Nebuchadnezzar, therefore sent an army against him. In 
the mean time, Jehoiachim was .succeeded by his sou Jehoia- 
chin. In the eighth year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar again 
invaded Jerusalem, destroyed the Temple add took away its 
treasures. He carried 10,000 captives to Babylon. Jehoi- 
actiin was also taken prisoner and his uncle Mattaniah was 
placed on the throne under the name of Zadekiah. • He 
reigned eleven years and then rebelled against Nebuchad- 
fiezzar. The latter, therefore, again invaded Jerusalem, 
again destroyed it and put out the eyes of Zedekiah, Zadekiah 
may he said to have been the last king of Jude.a. 
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We learn from Jeremiah (XXXIX-3), that, among the 
princes of Babylon who accompanied Nebuchadnezzar, there 
was also a Persian Magi. It says : 

And all the princes of the king of Babylon came in,, 
and sat in the middle gate, even Nergal-sharezer, Samgar-^ 
nebo, Sarsechim, Rab-suris, Nergal-sharezer, Rab-mag, with 
all the residue of the king of Babylon,*’ 

By the word ‘VRab-mag'’ Jereiiiiah refers to the chief 
of the Magis. 

Daring the first capture of Jerusalem, the 'femple of 
Jerusalem was entered into by the people of Nebuchadnezzar, 
at^d among them, by the Persians. The sacred gold and 
silver vessels were taken away and the Temple itself was set 
on fire. The king's palace was burnt and tlie city itself is 
said to have been destroyed upto its very foundation. 


We saw from the above passage of Jeremiah, that there- 

were Persians in the armv of Nebuchadnezzar 
The connection , . , • . . c \ i i> i a 

of the ancient during nis invasion oh Jerusalem. But the 

Persians with pahlavi books and the writings of Mahoiiiodan 


Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the 
Pahlavi writ- 
ings. King Lob- 


authors connect the ancient Persians more 
directly with the concjiiest of Jerusalem. 


r^p accordiog The Palilavi books 'refer to the capture of 
kherad. ^ " Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews.. 

The Minokherad says of King Lohrasp, that it 
was he who took Jerusalem and dispersed the Jews. It says 
(Chap. XXVII 64*67) ; 


VMin Kai Lohrasp sud denman yehvunt aighash... Anri** 
rtatn (Jerusalem) i yahudan bara sifrunt u Yahud&n vashaft 
w pargandeh kard.’ (Dastur Darab Poahotau’s text, p, 47.) 
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Translation— Tho advantage from Kai Lohr^sp was this, 
i;hat...he demolished the Jerusalem of the Jews and dispersed 
and scattered the Jews. 

Thus, we see, that, while the Old Testament says, that it 
was Nebuchandnezzar, the Babylonian, who destroyed 
Jerusalem and scattered the Jews, and that a Magiau prince 
was with his army, the Pahlavi text says, that it was Lohrflsp, 
the Persian king, who destroyed Jerusalem and dispersed the 
Jews. 

The Pahlavi Dinkard throws some further light on the 
question, when it associates in the work, not 
According to i^rjanv Iranians, but also both Bokhtnar- 

siah ( | ), i. e* Nebuchadnezzar and 
king Lohr&sp. We read therein : 

This writing was sent to Adar Frobag by a venerable 
chief of Iranian descent. His ancestors had, for the purpose 
of dethroning a ruler, perverse, evil doing, and following a 
gross devil- worshipping and harmful religion, gone under the 
leadership of and as the allies of Bakhtenarsiya into the midst 
of that martial tribe. And king l^ai Lohriisp had sent them 
with Bakhtenarsiya from Iransliehr to ^Vrume-mukaddas, 
where the faithful who bad a conception of the good religion, 
were believers in, and had a knowledge of the tenets of the 
religion of Jamshed of the noble race.” 

We learn from this passage of the Oinkard that 
Lobr&sp had sent the Irfiniaas from Iran to Jerusalem 
NebUGhadnezzar. 


1 The D*atar Dr* P^shotan Byramjl Sanfana, Vol, IX, pp. 

^11-612; p* 476 of the text. also S. B, B., XLVII, pp. 120-121, Dinkard 
Bk.V. Chap, 1,4.6^ 


king 

with 
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Tabari^ throws some further light upon the relations be- 

Accord* t Lohriisp and Nebuchadnezzar. It says 

the Mahomedan that Lohrasp was the king of Persia. He had 
authors. Taban at Balkh. He sent his general 

Nebuchadnezzar to Iraq, Seria, Yemen, and to the western' 
countries upto the very frontiers of Roum. Nebuchadnezzar 
went with a large army, as directed, to Syria, took Damas 
(Damascus) and sent a general to Jerusalem to take it. A 
decendant of David was ruling there. He made peace with 
the general who returned with a number of hostages to where 
his master Nebuchadnezzar was. The Israelites then revolted 
against their king, saying he had no right to surrender and 
ipako peace without fighting. They killed their king. The 
general informed Nebuchadnezzar of this event. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar himself went to Jerusalem and destroyed 
the city and killed its inhabitants. 

From this version of Tabari we learn that Nebuchadnezzar 
was a general of king Lohrasp and was ruling over the wes- 
tern country on behalf of his master Lohrasp. Tabari says 
that he was a personage of great importance in Persia (tres 
consider^ en Perse) ^ and was descended from Goudrez. 


Magoudi, who lived in the commencement of the fourth 
century A. D. and who wrote long before 
j^Ac^^ordiugto Tabari, says of Bokhtnaqar (Nebuchadnezzar) 
that he was the governor or satrap of Irak and 
of the country of the Arabs,® on behalf of the king of Persia 
whose capital was at Balkh.^ Magoudi also says that some 


1 Tabari, traduit par Zotenborg, I, p. iQl et 2 Tabari, Vol. I,p. 499. 
U i Mfi^oudi, traduU par 

Barbier do Moyuard, I., p. 117. l 
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persons take Nebuchadnezzar to be an independent king, but 
that he does not think so.^ 

We must note here, that, even before the Captivity, the 

The contact Jews seem to have come into some contact 

with^th^Anci- Persians. The kingdom of the 

Mt Persiaua, Israelites had fallen long before — about 130 
before the 

Captivity. years before — the fall of the kingdom of 

Judah. That kingdom had fallen at the hands of the Assy- 
rian king Shalmanezer. This king had planted in the country 
of the Israelites^ people from the inner parts of Persia and 
Media. Josephus says on this point : 

“• Now as to Shalmanezer, when he removed the Israe- 
lities out of their country, he placed therein instead the nation 
of the Cuthseans, who had formerly belonged to the inner 
parts of Persia and Media, but were now called Samaritans,, 
as they took the name of the country to which they were 
removed. But the king of Babylon, who brought out the two 
tribes, placed no other nation in their country, by which 
means all Judma and Jerusalem and the temple continued to 
be deserted for seventy years. And the entire interval of 
time from the captivity of the Israelites to the carrying away 
of the two tribes was a hundred and thirty years, six months, 
and ten days,”* 


VIII. 

THE ACHBMENIAN KINGS AND THE TEMPLE. 

Now we come to the time of the Achemeaians, Cyrus deli- 
Cyrus and the vered the Jews from their captivity at Babylon, 
Temple. Before referring to the assistance rendered by 

1 Jhid^Xl^ p, 122. 2 The works of Flavius Josephus^ ** Antiquitioa of 

the Jews,*’ Bk. X., Chap. IX, 7, Whiston’s Translation, rerisod by Rev.. 
Shilleto, (1^89) Vol. II, p, 232. 
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him m the ra>erecfcion of the Temple, let us observe here, that 
by the time Cyrus delivered the Jews from their captivity at 
Babj Ion in about 539 B. 0., the Jews seem to have been 
influenced by the Persians in the matter of their religious 
beliefs and customs. This appears from the book of Bzekiel. 
He was a prophet and priest of the Jews and was taken into 
captivity with Jehoiachin, the last but one king of Judah, in 
about 598 B.O. He is supposed to have remained a captive 
in Chaldea. His prophecy is calculated to have been spoken 
during the period of 21 years between 690 and 570 B, C. He, 
in his prophetic writings, refers to the ritual of the Barsain 
ceremony of the ancient Persians. Some of the Jews seem to 
have adopted this ceremony from the Persians and he protests 
against that custom. We find the following reference to this 
ritual of the Barsaru ceremony and to the sun-worship in 
Ezekiel (VIII. 16-17) : 

“1 6 And he brought mo into the inner court of the Lord’s 
house, and, behold, at the door of the temple ot the Lord, 
between the porch and the altar, were about flve and twenty 
men. with their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces toward the east ; and they worshipped the sun 
toward the east.” 

“ 17 Then he said nnto me. Hast thou seen t1us, 0 son 
of man ? Is it a light thing to the house of Judah that they 
commit the abominations which they commit here ? For they 
have filled the land with violence, and have returned again to 
provoke me to anger : and, lo, they put the branch to their 
nose.” 

These passages from Ezekiel show, that in the very 
^mplo of Jerusalem, some Jews had begun to show an incli- 
natioh towards the custom of revering the Sun and towards 
the ritiwl of fhe Barsam.* 

1 Fids Haag’s “ assays on the Patsis,?' Sirf p. 4, i. 
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of 

by 


Delivery 
the Jews 
Cyrus. 

The Prophecy 
about Cyrus. 


It was in the first year of his reign, that Cyrus delivered 
the Jews from captivity, Josephus saysi that 
it was Isaiah’s prophecy that drew the atten- 
tion of this king to the captivity of the Jews. 
Isaiah is said to have lived between 838 and 
697 B.O., and to have prophecied, that Cyrus 
would take Babylon and release the Jews (Isaiah XLV, 1). 
Josephus thus describes the prophecy : God had spoken 

thus to him (Cyrus) in a vision : My will is that Cyrus, 

whom I have appointed^ to bo king over many and great 
nations, shall send back my people to their own land, and 
build my temple.’’^ 


I^ed by this prophecy .Cyrus is said to have issued the 

Theproclama- following proclamation 
tion of Cyrus 

‘‘ Thus saifch Gyrus the king. Since God Almighty has 
appointed me to be king of the habitable earth, I believe that 
he is the God whom the nation of the Israelites worship. '’^ 
Heroin, he says that his God is the same as that of the Jews. 


Then ‘‘ he called the most eminent Jews that w^^re in 
Babylon, and told them that he gave them leave to go back 
to their own country, and to rebuild their city Jerusalem and 
the temple of God, for he would be their friend, and would 
write to the governors and satraps that were in the neighbour- 
hood ot their country of Judaea, to contribute to theta gold 
and silver for the building of the temple, and besides that 
beasts for their sacrifices,’’^ 

•The above'-mentioned proclamation, as given by Josephus, 
seems to have been based upon the following passages of the 
Chronicles (II Chronicles XXX VI, 22-23.) i—- 

1 Josephus’ Aiitiquities/Bk. XI, Chap. I, 

2 Joa^hus’ Autaqmtos, Bk, Xl, Ofaap. I4. ^ 
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22* Now in the first year of Cyras king of Persia^ 
that the word o£ the Lord spoken by the mouth of Jeremiah 
miohfc be accomplished, the Lord stirred up the spirit oE 
Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation through*^ 
out all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, sajing, 

23. Thus saith Cyrus king oE Persia, All the king*- 
doms of the earth hath the Lord, the God of heaven, given 
me; and he hath charged me to build him an house in 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whosoever there is among 
you of all his people, the Lord his God be with him, and let 
him go up/’ 

We find the proclamation referred to also in the book of 
Ezra (Ezra I, 2). It gives the proclamation and a list of the 
sacred articles of the temple returned by Cyrus, through his 
treasurer Mithredath. It also gives in details the names of 
the tribes that went back to Jerusalem and their number 
(Ezra I, Chap, II). It gives the total number of those 
that returned, or of, what we may call, the first batch 
of those that returned, as 42,360, besides 7^337 servants and 
maids, and 200 singing men and women. 

We learn from the passagers of Ezra above referred to, 

> and from Josephus, that, on hearing this an- 

/ews^to nounceraent, many people of the tribes of 
Jerusalem Judah and Benjamin, with their rulers or 
chiefs and with their Levitos and priests, re- 
turned to Jerusalem. According to Josephus, their number 
was 42,462. A large number continued to remain in Baby- 
lon. When the Jews returned to Jerusalem, the officers of 
Cyrus assisted them with their gold and silver and with cattle. 
With the fall of Babylon, there fell into the hands of Cyrus, 
some of the sacred utensils of the temple of Solomon which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away with him on the fall of 
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Jerusalem. These were in charge of Mithridates, the treasur- 
er, Cyrus directed him to take them to Jerusalem and hand 
them over to Abassar on behalf of the Jews, so that he may 
keep them in his possession till the time, the Temple was erec- 
ted, wherein they could be replaced. 

♦Joseph iis gives a letter of Cyrus to his satraps on the 

The Jetter of subject of the reconstruction of the Temple. 
Cyras on the , 

reconstruct ion 1 herein he says : 
of the Temple 

I have given leave, to as many of the Jews that dwell 
in my country as please, to retun to their own country, and to 
rebuild their city and to build the temple of God at Jerusa- 
lem, on the same site where it was before. I have also sent 
my treasurer Mithridates, and Zorobabel, the governor of the 

Jews, that they may lay the fonndations of the temple 

I wish also the expense of these things to come out of 

my revenues, I have also sent the vessels which king Ne- 
buchadnezzar robbed the temple of, and have given them to 
Mithridates the treasurer, and to Zorobabel the governor of 
the Jews, that they may carry them to Jerusalem, and restore 
them to the temple of God I order that these ex- 

penses be furnished out of the tribute from Samaria. The 
priests shall also offer their sacrifices in Jerusalem according 
to the law of Moses, and when they offer them, they shall 
pray to God for the preservation of the king and his family, 
that the kingdom of Persia may continue. And my will is, 
that those who disobey these in junctions, and make them 
void, shall be hung upon a cross, and their substance brought 
into the king’s treasury, 


1 Antiquities, Bk, ZI, Cb. I, 3. 
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Now, in spite of the tlireat of Cyras, conveyed in the last 
part of bis circular to the satraps, a short time 
The apathy of after its circulation, matters seem to have 
«atraps. slackened. The Persian satraps were influenc- 

ed by the Cuthmans, who were brought from 
Persia and Media by Shalrnanezer the king of Assyria, and 
planted in 8umaria in place of the Israelites of the ten tribes 
who were driven by him from there and taken into captivity. 
At the instigation of these Outhseans, these satraps interrupt- 
ed the Jews in rebuilding the city of Jerusalem and its tem- 
ple. So, the work of rebuilding the temple proceeded very 
slowly. Cyrus himself was very busy in his wars with other 
people and he could not attend to the state of affairs at Jeru- 
salem. Matters thus went on slowly and Cyrus died iu 524 
B. 0. He was succeeded by his son Oambyses, 

Prom the book of Ezra (Ezra, Chaps. Ill and IV), we 
learn that the work of rebuilding was begun in right earnest 
in the midst of shouts of joy and grief — ^,joy at the pleasure 
of rebuilding the temple and grief at the remembrance that 
the grand temple which at one time stood upon the site was 
pulled down. The people in the adjoining district also wanted 
to join in the work. They were the people who had, at. the 
direction of the Assyrian king, Essor-haddon, displaced the 
Israelites. Zerubbabel and his people refused to give them 
any share in the work of rebuilding the temple. Hence they 
became their adversaries and wrote to the Persian king 
against them. 

Cyrus, who delivered the Jews from their captivity at 
The Babylon, is referred to with praise in the 

vicefi^of OyruL following passages of the Old Testament. 

In Isaiah (X£i tv, 28), be is spoken of as the shepherd 
wbo shdl perform all God’s pleasare; 
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He is also spoken of as the anointed of the Lord. God 
calleth Cyrus for his Church’s sake and asks him to subdue 
nations (Isaiah XLV, 1). He is “ the man that exocuteth 
from a far country” the counsel of God. In this con- 
nection, he is spoken of as “ a ravenous bird form the East ” 
(Isaiah XLVI, 11). The ravenous bird, referred to here, is 
the eagle, which was an emblem of the ancient Persians.^ 

As to whether Cyrus was an independent king or a 
governor or dependent king, oriental writers differ. Ma^- 
oudi‘^ says of Cyrus Kuresh) that he was the gover- 

nor of Irlik and he ruled there in the name of Bahman who 
resided at Balkh. 

When Cambyses came to the throne of Persia, many of 
the loading inhabitants of Syria represented 
the rebuilding of the city of Je- 

rusalem and its Temple by the Jews will como 
in bis way in future. Their motive was not honest. Prof. 
Rohatzek® thus sums up what is said about this matter in 
Ezra (Oh. IV) and in Josephus : In his edict concern- 

ing the building of the temple, Cyrus, who made Ecbatana 
his capital, had assigned the tribute due from Samaria for 
the expenses,^ and the work was commenced B.G. 535 ; 
but as the people, who now consisted of a mixed race, partly 
Jews and partly Babylonians, Elamites, Persians, Arabs, &c., 
had established a mongrel religion, partly Jchovistic and 
partly polytheist, and the emigrants from Babylonia be- 
longed predominantly, if not exclusively, to the tribes of 
Judah, Levi, and Benjamin, there was a considerable 

1 *• The staadard was a Golden Baglo on b. lance. This continues tp 

be the standard of the Persian king to this day.'^ ZenophOtt, Cyclopscdia. 
Bk. VII Ch, I, 3. 2 Macoudi, tradnit par Barbier do Meynard, II p. 

128. ^ 

3 Journal B. B. R. A, Society, Vol. II, No. XXSllV, p. 257. 

4 Josephua* Antiquities, Bk. XI, Oh, I, 3. 
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difference in religion as well as in nationality, among the 
newly arrived emigrants and the people of Samaria, so that 
they were called the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin. 
They nevertheless proposed to Zerubbabel to join the new- 
comers in the erection of the temple, and to make it a com- 
mon sanctuary, open both to themselves and to the Jews ; 
but, as such a course would have been dangerous to the 
purity of the religion, Zerubbabel refusedJ Accordingly 
the Samaritans ‘ hired counsellors against them to frustrate 
their purpose all the days of Cyrus the king of Persia, even 
until the reign of Darius the king of Persia.’ 

When they were thus disappointed, they misrepresented 
matters to the king. Josephus gives a letter of these people 
to Cambyses, wherein they state : — 

“ To our lord Cambyses, wc thy servants, llathiinus 
the historiographer, and Semellius the scribe, and the rest 
that are thy judges iu Syria and Phoenicia, send greeting. 
It is fit, 0 king, that thou shotildst know that those Jews 
who were carried captive to Babylon, are come into our 
countiy, and are building that rebellious and wicked city and 
its market-places, and are setting up walls, and raising up 
the temple. Know therefore, that when these things are 
finished, they will not be willing to pay tribute, nor will 
they submit to thy commands, but will resist kings, and will 
choose rather to rule over others than to bo ruled over 
themselves. We therefore thought it proper to write to 
thee, 0 king, as the works about the temple are going on so 
fast, and not to overlook this matter, that thou mayest 
search into the books of thy fathers, for thou wilt find in 
them that the Jews have been rebels and enemies to kings, 
as has their city been also, which for that reason had been 


I Ezra IV. 2 /bid IV-o. 
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till now laid wlste. We thought also proper to inform 
thee, because thou mayest otherwise perhaps be ignorant of 
it, that if this city be once inhabited, and be entirely girt 
with walls, thy way will be barred to Ooele -Syria and 
Phoenicia.’*^ 

Cambyses sent the following reply : 

“ Cambyses the king to Rathymus the historiographer, 
to Belseinus, to Semellius the scribe, and to the rest that 
are joined with them and dwelling in Samaria and Phoenicia 
after this manner. I have read the letter that was sent by 
you; and I gave order that the books of my forefathers 
should be searched into, and it was found that this city has 
always been an enemy to kings, and that its inhabitants 
have raised seditions and wars. We are also aware that 
their kings have been powerful and tyrranical, and have 
exacted tribute of Coele-Syria and Phennicia; Therefore I 
give order that the Jews •shall not be permitted to build 
this city, lest such mischief as they used to bring upon kings 
bo greatly augmented,”^ 

Thus, the Jews were prevented, in about B. C, 522, 
from continuing the work of rebuilding the city and the 
temple. According to Josephus, the work was stopped 
for nine years till the time of Darius. Cambyses died in 521 
B. C. and was succeeded by the Psuedo-Smerdis, who ruled 
for a few months. Tie was then killed and succeeded by 
Darius (521-485 B. C,), 

In the book of Ezra (Ezra IV, 7), what happened in the 
reign of king Cambyses is spoken of as occurring in the reign 
of Artaxerxes. Prof. Ilehatzek thinks this Artaxerxes to be 
the Psuedo-Smerdis, who ruled over Persia for some time 


1 Josephus^ Antiqaities. Bk. XI, Ch. II, 1. 
i ibid Bk. XI, Chap. II, 2. 
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during the time o£ the absence o£ Oambyses into Persia. 
(Journal B.B.R. A. S. Vol. XII, p. 257, n), Josophus seems 
to base his letters on the form of the letters given there 
(Ezra IV, 11-22). The successive order of the Achemenian 
kings does not seem to have been properly observed in the 
Old Teli^nient. 

According to Josephus, Darius had, in his youth, before 
coming to the throne, taken a vow that if he 
became king he would restore all the vessels 
of the Temple of Jerusalem that were in 
Babylon. Again Zorohabel (Zerubbabel), the chief of the 
jews, had some friendship with him. He was also a mem- 
ber of the body-guard of the king. 

It is said, that one day, having feasted many of his 
courtiers and people, he i*etired to rest, but not going to 
sleep, began to talk with his three personal body-guards of 
whom Zerobabel was one. In that conversation, ho put 
them the question : ‘‘Whether Wine was the strongest, or 
the King the strongest, or the Woman the strongest, or the 
Truth the strongest ?” He said, he, who would give him the 
best reply to this question, would be rewarded with many 
rich presents. Having put that question he went to sleep,, 
and in the morning next day, called an assetnbly of the wise 
men of his court, and, in their presence, asked from his. 
three body-guards a reply to his question of the previous 
night. The replies are interesting and worth reading. 
Josephus gives them in details.^ 

According to this writer, one of the guards said, that. 
Wine was the strongest, because it trips up the mind of the 
v^ei^est and enables ihem to do worte which they cannot 
do when not in its influence, Oh the other hand, it subdues 

:f ^1. • , xj:- qbap.lll. 3-S. 
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the mitid oE the strongest, even that of the kings and makes 
it lose its influence. It changes and renews the souls of 
men when it gets into them.”^ 

Another guard said that the king was the strongest. 
He argued ; Mon govern all. They force the earth and sea 
to become profitable to mankind. So, men are the strongest 
amongst the creatures of God. Now, a king governs all such 
men. So, he is the strongest of all. 

Then came the turn of Zorobabel. He said : Woman is 
the strongest. His argument is worth noting. Ho said : 

“ Wine is strong, as is the king also whom all men 
obey, but women are superior to them in power. For, it was 
a woman that brought the king into the world, and women 
bear and bring up those that plant vines which produce wine, 
nor, indeed, is there any thing which we do not receive from 
women. For they weave garments for us, and our house- 
hold affairs are by them taken care of and looked after, nor 
can wo live apart from women. And when we have got a 
great deal of gold and silver, or any other thing that is of 
great value and deserving regard, and see a beautiful woman, 
we leave all those things, and with open mouth fix our eyes 
upon her countenance, and are willing to forsake what we 
have, that we may enjoy and possess her beauty. We also 
leave father and mother and the earth that nourished us, and 
frequently forget our dearest friends, for the sake of women, 
nay, we venture to lay down our lives for them. But what 
will chiefly make you see the power of women is the following 
consideration. Do we not take pains and endure a great deal 
of trouble both by land and sea, and when vve have produced 
sorhething as the fruit of our labours, do we not bring it to 
the women as to ouir mistresses, and bestow it upon them 

3v ■ ..A . \ ^ 
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Having said this about women, Zorobabel spoke about 
Trath and said that it was the strongest, it was even stronger 
than women. He said; The earth, the heaven and the Sun 
all moved according to the will o£ God, who is true and 
righteous.’’ So God, who moves all these, being true and 
righteous, Truth is the strongest. Again all other strong 
things — wine or king or woman — ^jire mortal and short- 
lived, but Truth is a thing that is immortal and eternal. It 
affords us, indeed, not such beauty as will wither away with 
time, nor such riches as may be taken away by fortune, but 
righteous rules and laws.”^ 

The king and the assembly approved of the reply of 
'Zerobabel. Darius then offered him all the rich things which 
he bad promised to the person who could give the best ans- 
wer. Not only that, but he told him to ask for anything ho 
liked. Zerobabel reminded Darius of the vow about the 
temple of Jerusalem which he had taken before becoming 
king and asked the boon that the king may help its reconstru- 
< 5 tion. Darius granted the boon and issued a proclamation 
gi'anting the Jews all possible privileges to return to 
Jerusalem and to build their city and temple. In virtue of 
this proclamation, a second batch of about 46,28,000 Jews 
returned to Jerusalem.^ With them, there were 7,337 
servants, 245 singing men and women. They took with them 
only pure Israelites. Those of doubtful origin were refused 
permission to return. About 525 priests, who had n)arried 
•wives, whose genealogies tracing them to the Israelites could 
not bo produced, were refused. 

On their arrival at Jerusalem, they fell to their work in 
B. C. 519 and finished the Temple in B, C. 515. Josephus 
says that this second temple which they now finished was 

V »fod 0 {>ha», Aiitiqttitipa, Bis, XI, Uhap. HI, 6 . 2 I3k, XI, Oh. 
Ill, 10.^ : : ■ ; \ . 
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inferier to the former temple built by Solomon. There were 
'Several old people who had seen that old temple before its 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. These old people weoped 
on looking at this new inferior temple, because its sight 
reminded them of the dostruction of the old temple which 
was more grand. 

It appears that, Josephus, in preparing his history of 
the temple from the materials in the Old Testament, has taken 
care to arrange the events in an order different from that 
in the Old Testament, For example, he has put in its pro- 
per place the event of the above mentioned grief of the 
aged Jews in the matter of the Temple. He places it in 
the reign of Darius when the second batch went out to 
Jerusalem (Bk. XI, Ch. IV, 2). The Old Testament (Ezra) 
places it in the reign of his predecessor (Oambyses), whom 
it calls Artaxerxes, in whose time the temple was not yet 
finished. 

The Samaritans, also known as the Outhjcans, the ad- 
versaries of the Jews, being refused by Zerobabel, partici- 
pation in the work of building the temple, once wrote to 
Darius that the Jews were building rather a citadel than 
a temple, and that they were formerly prevented from 
doing so by Cambyses. Darius looked into the old archives 
ui Ecbatana and found that Cyrus had given them a proper 
permisssion. So, he did not interfere. On learning this, 
the adversaries of the Jews did not interfere. 

Thus, according to Josephus (Bk XI, Ch. IV, 7), the 
temple was finished in the 9th year of the reign of Durias, 
and the event was celebrated on the 23rd day of their J2th 
month Testament (Ezra VI, 15), 

it was finished in the 6th year of the reign of Darius and the 
eveiit vvas Gelobrated on the 3rd day of the mouth of.Adar. 
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Even, after the completion of the Temple, the Sama- 
ritans, who protended “that they ware akin to the Persians, 
since from tiienoe they caino,” ^ were reported as annoying 
the Jews. The satraps favoured the Samaritans. The Jews,, 
therefore, sent an ambassador to Darias to complain about 
the Samaritans. The king, thereupon, sent the following 
letter to the satraps and to the council of Samaria : 

“ King Darius to Tanganas and Sainbabas, the gov- 
ernors of the Samaritans, also to Sadr ices and Bobelo, and 
the rest of their follow-servants that are in Samaria. Zoro-’ 
babel, Ananias, and Mordecai, ambassadors of the Jews, 
complain of you, that you obstruct them in the building of 
the temple, and do nob supply them with the sums which I 
commanded you for the offering of the sacrifices. My will, 
therefore, is that, upon the reading of this letter, you supply 
them with whatever they want for their sacrifices, and 
that out of the royal treasury of the. tribute of Samaria, as 
the priests shall desire, that they may nob leave off oflEering 
their daily sacrifices, nor praying to God for me and the 
Persians.’’ ® 

.Darius was succeeded by his son Xerxes. He was the 

^ Ahasuerus of the Old Testament. He is re- 
Xerxes and i i . i. 

the Temple ported as being friendly to the Jews.^ His 

queen Esther was the cause of this friendliness. The 

book of Esther thus narrates the events connected with this 

friendliness. The king, who is reported as ruling over 127 

provinces,* gave in the third year of his reign a splendid 

entertaihmsnt to his princes, noblemen and subjects at his 

palace of Shusban. At the end of the entertainment, he 

asked his queen named Vashti,^^^ who was the most beautiful 

t Jo«lephu8, Antiquities, Bk, XI, Chap, IV, e. 

^ 2 JaBephud" Bk, XI, Chap. IV, 9. 3 Bk, Xi, 

4 The JUook of JSather 1, 1, 5 Avestk TofeAifa, i f , thehoAt* 
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woman o£ the time, to appear before his subjects and to 
let them have a look at her. She “refused to come at the 
king’s commandment by the chamberlains : therefore was 
the king very wroth, and his angor burned in him”^ 
Thereupon, with the advice of his councillors, he 
divorced her and was in the look out for another wife. A 
proclamation went out that the king wanted to marry another 
queen. Many capable virgins were brought forward for the 
honour of queenship. Mordecai, a Jew, who was at the 
Court, recommended his uncle’s daughter Esther.^ She was 
accepted, and she became a favourite queen of the king. 
Hainan, the minister of Ahasuerus was hostile to Mordecai 
and his Jews. He, therefore, excited the king against the 
Jews, and had a day appointed, when the Persians can massacre 
those Jews whom they did not like. Mordecai, through 
the intercession of his Jewish cousin Esther, who had great 
influence with the king, not only got the order reversed, but 
secured a decree, granting, that on the day fixed, the Jews 
may kill any Persians whom they disliked. So, the Jews 
killed about 75000 Persians on that day, which day is, since 
that time, celebrated among the Jews, as the day of the 
Purirn feast.^ 

Josephus alters the order of those events. While the 
Old Testament places this event in the reign of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes), he places it in the reign of Artaxerxes.* On the 
other hand, be places a subsequent event, viz.^ the return of 
Esdras or Ezra, which we will now describe, as occurring in 

r.JJstber I, 12..- •' ' , " 

2 Esthor II, 7, 3 For another Furim feast, founded in 1420 A. B,, in the 

of of Spain at Saragossa, the capital of the former kingdom 

of Arragon; and known aa ** the Saragossan vide “ Folk-Lore of the 

iaply LkndV by J. E. Hananer (1907) pp. 12I-I26. 4 Auti<iuitles, Bk, XI| 
V V:. - 
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the roign of Xerxes, while the Old Testament (Book of Ezra> 
places it in the reign of Artaxerxes. 

Xerxes was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes. The 
Artax e r X e s important event of the return of Esdras or Ezra, 
and the Temple Q(j( 3 urred, according to the Old Testament, in 
his reign. We will describe this event, following the narra- 
tive, both of the Old Testament and of Josephus, though, as 
said above, Josephus puts the event in the reign of Xerxes. 

At this time, there lived in Babylon, a well-known 
righteous Jew, named Esdras or Ezra, who “was a favourite 
with king Xerxes (Artaxerxes). He determined to go up to 
Jerusalem and to take with him some of those Jews that were 
in Babylon.’’^ He, therefore, after consultation with his 
seven counsellors, asked a letter from the king upon the satraps 
of Syria. The king gave one, permitting the Jews who 
desired to go to Jerusolem. He also sent presents for the 
temple and gave Esdras and his people help from the royal 
treasury to supply some holy vessels to the temple. He 
enjoined his satraps to lay no “treacherous imposition or 
tribute upon their priests or Levites, or sacred singers, or 
porters, or sacred servants, or scribes of the temple.” ^ 

Ezra and his Jews left Babylon in the first month of the 
seVeth year of the reign of Artaxerxes and arrived at Jerusa- 
lem in the fifth month of the same year (B. C. 458). The 
book of Ezra gives a copy of the special letter ov firman from 
the king, authorising Ezra to go to Jerusalem and to exercise 
jurisdiction over his people there, and asking his satraps 
to assist him, and his work in the temple, from the public 
treasury of the provinces.^ Josephus also gives the letter, 
but, as said above, he gives it in the name of Xerxes, instead 
of in the name of Artaxerxes as given in the book of Ezra, 

^ 1 Bk. XI, Chap, V. 1. 2 s - - - 
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Some time afterwards, there arose a question, whicb 

The queRtion Jews of Jerusalem and which led 

of marriage with them to ask the help of their Persian Govern- 
ment. It was a question, similar to that, which 
has agitated the Parsis of the present day. Josephus thus 
describes it : There came some persons to him (Esdras or 

Ezra), who brought an accusation against certain of the 
multitude and of the priests and Lovitcs, who had transgressed 
their polity, and broken the lawl*?)f their country by marrying 
strange wives, and had brought the family of the priests into 
confusion. Those persons desired him to support the laws, 
lest God should take up a general anger against them all, 
and reduce them to a calamitous condition again. There- 
upon, he immediately rent his garments in his grief, and 
pulled off the hair of his head and beard, and cast himsalf 
upon the ground, because this crime had reached the 
principal men among the people, and considering, that if ho 
should enjoin them to put away their wives, and the children 
they had by them, he should not be hearkened to, he conti- 
nued lying upon the ground. However, all the better sort 
came running to him, and also themselves wept and joined 
in the grief he was in, for what had been done. Then 
Esdras rose up from the ground, and stretched out his 
hands towards heaven, and said that he was ashamed to look 
towards it because of the sins which the people had commit- 
ted, who had cast out of their memorios what their fathers 
had undergone on account of their wickedness ; and he 
besought God, who bad saved a seed and a remnant 
out of the calamity and captivity they had been in, and 
had restored them again to Jerusalem and to their own 
land, and had obliged the kings of Persia to have com- 
passion on them, to forgive them also the sins they had now 
committed, for, though they deserved death, yet it was. 
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agreeable to the mercy of Qod to remit even to them the 
punishment due.”^ 

Then Jechonias, a principal man in Jerusalem came to 
Esdras and urged him to adjure those who had sinned in 
marrying strange Avives to put away those wives and the 
children born o£ them,” and added, ‘‘ that those should be 
punished who would not obey the law.”^ He then issued 
a proclamation and called a meeting, or, to use aParsee word, 
an Anjuman of all the Jews,— both of those residing in 
Jerusalem and of those residing outside — and there asked 
the people assembled to put away the practice of marrying 
foreign wives. Many put away their wives and the children 
which were born of them. Tims Esdras reformed this sin 
about the marriage of the foremeiitioned persons (and) ho 
purified their practice in marriages, so that it continued in 
that state for the time to come.”'* The ninth chapter of the 
book of Ezra describes these events at some length. 

Ezra went to Jerusalem with a number of his Jews in 
the 7th year of the reign of Artaxerxes.^ 
Neheiniah went to Jerusalem in the 2Qth 
year of his reign.® Nehemiah was the cup- 
bearer of king Artaxerxes. Having heard that the affairs 
of the Jews and of the Temple at Jerusalem were not such, 
as they Ought to be, he became sorry. He “ sat down and 
wept, and mourned certain days, and. ... fasted and prayed 
before the Hod of heaven.”® He thought of improving the 
state of affairs. One day, w^hen he was serving wine to the 
king and to the ^ueen, he looked very sad. The king asked 
him the reuson of it. He stated the reason and expressed 

_ : i V, -3. % im 
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a desire to go to Jerusalem to improve the state of affairs 
there. The king permitted him to go, and, at his desire, 
gave him a special letter for the purpose. He specially 
gave him a letter upon his forest-officer to let him have 
sufficient timber to build the gates of the castle of Jeru*' 
Salem. The special desire of Nehemiah in connection with 
Jerusalem was to build its walls and repair its fortifications. 
As Jerusalem was far distant from the capital of the Persian 
king, it was, to a certain extent, defenceless. It was, 
therefore, exposed to bo pillaged before aid could arrive. 
(So), Nehemiah obtained a decree from Artaxerxes 
to fortify the city.’^^ As Josephus says, Nehemiah 
“ left the walls of Jerusalem as his eternal monument.”^ 
As the neighbouring Ammonites, Moabites and Samari- 
tans, did not like his fortifying Jerusalem, and as 
they tried to hinder his intention, ho had to ask all his 
labourers to have their armours on them while working. 
The masons, as well as the labourers, who brought the 
materials, had always their swords with them. “ Ho also 
ordered that their shields should lie very near them, and he 
placed trumpeters at intervals of five hundred feet, and 
charged them if their enemies appeared, that they should 
give notice of it to the people, that they might fight in 
their armour.”^ 

Nehemiah also is said to have used his influence and 
power in stopping the marriages of Jews with foreigners. 

Nehemiah was thus allowed to rebuild the vails and 

the fortification of Jerusalem. Not only that, 
Persian kings ■ ; , ,, , . 

and self go vern- but he was, as was Ezra, allowed certain 

privile^^ over his co-religipnists. 

1 Bohatjsek, JpurnaiB. B. B.A. XII, p. 260, Vide Josephus, 

AntaiqaitieSi BkrZir 

Josephs Mbid, 
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Prof, Rehatzek says : As it was, moreover, a feature o£ 

the Persian system of administration to allow the nations 
under their rule a good deal of self-government and internal 
independence, it appears that even the civil governors o£ 
Judica, which was a portion of the Syrian satrapy, were 
always Jews ; they, however, did not succeed each other very 
regularly, and, therefore, the high-priests, spiritual 

governors, came to be regarded as not merely the religious, 
but also politieal heads of the nation.”^ 

Artaxerxe>s I. was succeeded by Artaxerves II. During 
Artaxerxes 11 his reign, an internal quarrel among the priest- 
and th^;, Temple brought about a desecration of the Temple 

at the hand of the Persian governor of the place. Eliashib 
was the High-priest of the Temple, when Nehomiah built the 
fortification. This Eliashib w^as succeeded by his son Judas, 
who in turn was succeeded by his son John,^ John had a 
brother named Jesus or Jeshua. He aimed at the high- 
priestship occpied by his brother John. The following table 
represents the genealogy of his family, the members of which 
took an important part in the affairs of the temple in the 
time of Artaxerxes II. It is prepared from Josephus : ^ 

Eliashib 

1 

Juda s 

I I 

John Jesus or Jeshua 

J 

• Jnidus Manasseh, 

Bagoses, a general of Artaxerxes, who ruled in that 
province, was a friend of Jesus the brother of John, and he 
encouraged the ambition bf Jesus to get the high-priestship o£ 

1 Journal B. B, R. A S. Vol. XU p. 260. 

2 Nehemiah III. 1. 3 Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XI. Oh, Vil, X* 

A rAi<2 l and 2. 
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the Temple. Encouraged by this ruling authority, Jesus 
quarrelled with his brother John, who, in one o£ 
the quarrels, killed his brother, in the very precincts ol: the 
sacred Temple. The murder ot‘ a brother, was the most 
horrible crime for a High-priest of the Temple to commit, 
and that too, within the very precincts of the Temple. 
Bagoses the friend of the murdered brother Jesus, wanted to 
enter into the temple to make inquiries about the murder. 
“ As he was about to go into the temple, they tried to prevent 
his doing so ; but ho said to them. ‘ Am not I purer than ho 
that committed murder in the temple ’? And when he had 
said these words, he went into the temple.” ^ 

Thus was the temple desecrated through the very fault 
of its High-priest. 

Artaxerxes II, was succeeded by his son Ochus, who 
reigned as Artaxerzes III. Nothing note- 

and^he connection with the temple 

temple. happened in his reign. He was succeeded by 

Darius Oodoinanus. During liivS kingship, 
the High-priestship of the temple was held by Jaddus or 
Jaddua, tlie son of the above-mentioned John. He bad a 
brother named Manasseb. 

The Persian king bad sent one, Sanballat, as the 
governor of Samaria, of which Jerusalem formed a part. 
He was Cutluean by race,^ and was, therefore, of the same 
stock as the Samaritans, who were hostile to the Jews. So, 
he shared the hostility of his race towards the Jews. He 
gave his daughter Nicaso in marriage to Manasseb the 
brother of John. Josephus thus describes his motive for 
this alliance. ‘‘This man knew that the city of Jerusalem 

ijmu 

a AntiquitieB, Bk, XI, Oh, YU, 2, 
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was a famous city, and that their kings had given a great 
deal of trouble to the Assyrians and to the people of Coele- 
Syria; so he willingly gave his daughter, whose name was 
Nicaso, in marriage to Manasseh, thinking this alliance by 
marriage would bo a pledge and security that the nation of 
the Jews would continue their good-will to him.’’^ 

Sanballat soon found that he had miscalculated the 
result of the marriage of his daughter with a Jew, The 
Jews, who were, as a body, opposed to such marriages with 
aliens, protested against this marriage, saying that it would 
set a bad example among others. They, therefore, called 
upon Manasseh, either to divorce his wife or to cease to 
approach the altars of the sacred Temple. Manasseh ’s 
brother, the High-priest Jaddua also sided with the Jewish 
people. Manasseh thereupon went to his father-in-law and 
represented to him the difficulty lie was brought to as the 
result of the marriage. The evil of marriages with aliens or 
non- Jews had, by this time, spread a little among the 
people and even among the priests. 80, these people sided 
with Manasseh. Sanballat helped bis son-in-law and his 
partisans by giving them money and land for cultivation. 
In short, he helped them to form a separate colony of their 
own and promised to build for them a rival temple upon 
Mount Gerizim, the highest of all the mountains in i 5 am- 
aria and to make Manasseh its High-priest. He wanted to 
do this with the help of the Persian king Darius Codomanus.® 

But, before Sanballat could approach Darius and get 
from the Persian monarch the help to build the rival temple 
lor his son-in-law and his followers, Persia was invaded 
by Alexander the great. King Darius went forward to 
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oppose Alexander, but was defeated, at first, in the battle of 
Granicus (B. C. 334) and then in that of Issus (B. C. 333)* 
He thereupon returned to Persia. 


Alexander, after bis victories over the Persian monarch, 

Alexander the messengers to Jaddua, the High-priest of 

great and the Jerusalem, asking for help in troops and 
stores. The High-priest said that he could 
not break his allegiance to Darius and fight against him. 
Sanballat, on the other hand, at once proved a traitor 
to his Persian monarch and wont over to Alexander with 


an army of 7000 men. Thus, winning the favour of the 
Macedonian king, ho placed before him the whole case of 
the dissensions among the Jews, and said, that it would be 
for tile good of the king if the Jews were divided into two 
parties and if the second party bad a temple of its own, sep- 
arate from that at Jerusalem. Alexander approved of his 
advice and thus Sanballat, proving faithless to his Persian 
master, brought about the fulfilment of his promise to his 
son-in-law and his partizans, and got a temple built for them 
on Mount Qerizim. Sanballat died soon after J 


Alexander, after having taken Tyre, marched against 
Jerusalem. Jaddua, the High-priest was greatly distressed 
at his approach, expecting heavy punishment from him in 
return for his refusing help to him when he had asked for it. 
But, keeping courage, he thought of winning over the favour 
of Alexander by a display of ecclesiastical splendour. He 
got all the Jews dressed in white and he and his other priests 
put on their sacerdotar robes. Thus dressed, they marched in 
procession to weicome the Macedonian king to their sacred city, 
Alexander was favourably impressed with the Jews and espe- 


l ibid 
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cially with their High-priest, whom he is said to have seen pre- 
viously in a dream wherein he was foretold victory by him. 

Thus, with the fall of the Persian Empire under Darius 
Codomanus, at the hands of Alexander the great, the rela- 
tions between the ancient Persians and the ancient Jews in 
the matter of the temple of Jerusalem ceased. 


1 give 

Table of 
Kvents. 


below a 
ferred 


chronological 


table of the events re- 
to in this article. It will be of some 

help in understanding the various events 
which show the contact of the ancient 
Persians with the Jews and wdth their temple. The 
table is based on the dates as given by Prof. Rehatzek in 
his article on the ‘‘ Contact of the Jews with the Assy- 
rians, Babylonians and Persians” (Journal B. B. R. A. 8., 
Vol XIT, pp. 219-300;. 


B. G. 

1273 Date of Bel-lush the first Assyrian king. 

1250 Babylonia conquered by Assyria. 

975 The Hebrew monarchy split into two kingdoms 
— Judah under Reboboam and Israel under 
Jeroboam. 

971 Jerusalem attacked and plundered by Sishak 
the Egyptian king, 

958 Massacre of the 10 i*ebellious tribes of Israel 
in a battle by Reboboam of Judah. 

918 Ahab, the 7th king of Israel came to the throne. 

900 Reign of Shalmaneser II (900-860). 

883 Jehu, the 10th king of Israel came to the throne. 

878 Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, the 7th sovereign 
of Judah (Judiea) (884-878) put to death. 

878 Joash of Judah (878-838) came to the throne. 

854 Probable date of the first contact of the Jews 
with the Assyrians who were In the aentth 
their power at this time. 
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810 Azariah (Uzziah) succeeded Amazia in Judsea. 
(810-757) 

772 Menahem, the 16th king of Israel (772-762) 
came to the throne, 

760 Pekah the 18th king (760-730) of Israel came 
to the throne. 

757 Jotham came to the throne (757-742) in Judcoa. 

747 Babylon regained its independence under its 
king Nabonassar. 

742 Ahaz (742-726) came to the throne of Judrea. 

740 Ahaz asked the help of Tiglath-Piloser II, the 
Assyrian king against Rezin and Pekah. 

730 Hoshea the, 19th and the last king of Israel 
(730-721) cams to the throne. Conquered 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria. (726 to 
721). 

726 Hezekiah, the 13th king of Judsea (726-697) 
came to the throne. 

721 Sargon or Sarginia, the Assyrian king came to 
the throne. 

710 Media conquered by Assyria. 

697 Manasseh, the 14th king of Judma (697-642) 
came to the throne. 

680 Assyria under its king Essar-Haddon once more 
established its supremacy over Babylonia. 

650 Probable date of the commencement of a great 
Median monarchy. 

650 Probable last date when the Persian- Ary an 
migration from the country of the Oxus^ 
which had begun in remote antiquity, was 
completed. 



633 Phraortes, the first historical of king Media oolf^ 
quered Persia, attacked Assyria and fell at 
Nineveh. 

632 Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes the Median 
attacked Nineveh but failed. 

625 CyaxarosV second attack upon Nineveh which 
was successful. 

625 Media assisted , Babylon annihilated the 

Assyrian Empire. 

609 Jehoiachim (909 to 598 ) came to the throne of 
Judjca. 

604 Nebuchadnezzar became king of Babylon. 

598 Nebuchadnezzar came before Jerusalem. 

590 Prophecy of Ezekiel, utterd during 21 years= 
from 590. 

586 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar from 
Zedekiah. 

586 Captivity of the Jews at Babylon. 

561 Death of Nebuchadnezzar. 

559 Neriglissar came to the throne of Babylon (559- 
556). 

558 Cyrils dethroned Astyges the Median. 

555 Nabonadius, the last king of Babylon came to the 
throne. 

539 Cyrus subdued Babylon under its king Nabona- 
diua. Delivery of the Jews from captivity. 

538 Pirst colony of Jews led to Jerusalem under 
ZertibbabeL 

535 Rebuilding of Jerusalem commenced. 

522 Psuedo-Smerdis ordered the work o£ building 
the Temple to be stopped* 

^19 The yrork of building the Temple resumed^^^^^^T^ 

■. thexorderof- Darius., - 
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515 The work of re-constructing the Temple coinple-^ 
ted. 

486 Death of Darias. 

465 Artaxerzes I (465-425) came to the throne. 

458 Ezra took the socoud colony of Jews from Baby- 
lon to Jerusalem. 

434 Nehemiah took the third colony of Jews from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. 

401 Artaxerxes II (401-361) came to the throne. 

In his? reign, his general Bagoses pollutted 
the Temple and imposed tribute upon the Jews. 

360 Jaddua, son of John succeeded his father to the 
priesthood of the Temple (360-330). 

359 Artaxerxes III (359-338) came to the throne. 

333 The battle of Issus, where Darius Codomannus 
was defeated by Alexander. 

331 The battle of Arbela, where DariuvS was again 
defeated, 

,, Death of Darius at the hand of his general 
Berrossus, 



CHARITY. 


The sabject of my discourse this evening is Charitiy, 
which, in the address delivered to the Candidate in the first 
Degree, is ‘‘denominated the distinguishing characteristic 
of a Freemason^s heart.” It is spoken of there, as having 
“the approbation of heaven and earth”, and as blessing “like 
its sister Mercy, him who gives as well as him who re- 
’eeives.” Benevolence and Charity are considered to be two 
“truly masonic ornaments”, and the candidate is asked to “be 
especially careful to maintain them in their fullest splen- 
dour In the lecture giving an explanation of the first 
tracing Board, the Master thus refers to the three principal 
virtues, one of which is Charity: 

“The covering of a Freemason’s Lodge is a celestial 
canopy of diverse colours, even as the heavens. The way, by 
which we, as Masons, hope to arrive at it, is by the assistance 
of a ladder, in scripture called Jacob’s ladder. It is compos- 
ed of many Staves or rounds which point out as many moral 
virtties. Three are principal ones— Faith, Hope and Cha- 
rity. Faith in the Great Architect of the Universe ; Hope 
in Salvation ; and to be in Charity with all men. It reaches 
to the heavens and rests on the V of the S. L.; because, by 
the doctrines contained in that Holy Book, we are taught to 
believe in the wise dispensations of Divine Providenoe, which 
belief strengthens our Faith and eQables us to ascendi the 
first step* creates in us a Hope of be- 

coming partakers of the blessed promises therein recorded, 
which Hope enables us to ascend the second step. But the 
third and last being Charity, bomprehends the whole ; and 
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ihe Mnson who is possessed oE this virtae in its most ampio 
sense, may justly be deemed to have attained the summit of 
his profession ; figuratively speaking, an ethereal mansion 
veiled from mortal eyes by the starry firmament, emblema- 
tically depicted here by seven stars, which have an allusion 
to as many regularly made Masons, without which number 
no Lodge is perfect, nor any candidate be legally initiated 
into the Order/* 

In the retsospect of the three Degrees to which the 
Master calls the attention of the Candidate, before he admits 
him to the third Degree, he refers to the Candidate’s initia- 
tion in the first Degree when he is deprived of his “money 
and material substance*’ and thus refers to the lessons to bo 
inculcated, — one of the lessons being that of Charity : 

*‘Your admission among Masons in a state of helpless in- 
digence, was an emblematical represntation of the entrance 
of all men on this their mortal existence. It inculcated the 
useful lessons of natural equality and mutual dependence, it 
instructed you in the actual principles of universal benefi- 
cence and charity, and to seek the solace of your own distress 
by extending relief and consolation to your fellow-creatures 
in the hour of their affliction, but above all, it'taught you to 
bend with humility and resignation to the will of the Grand 
Architect of the Universe and to dedicate your heart thus 
purified from every baneful and malignant passion, filled only 
for the reception of truth and wisdom to His glory and the 
welfare of your fellow-creatures.” 

It Is such a distinguishing characteristic of a good and 
true ITreemason^s heart, that is the subject of my discourse. 
As I speak a Parsoe Lodge, I will mostly draw npoix 

the Par see books for the various points of the subject. 

Love> Utiiversal Love— Love for God, Love for others. 
Love for one’s self-^is the foandiition of Oharity. Love is 
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associated with the idea oE Duty, In the charge given ta 
the' Candidate in the first Degree, the Master thus speaks of 
the idea of Duty : 

“As a Freemason, I would first recommend to your most 
serious contemplation, the Volume of the Sacred Law, charg- 
ing you to consider it as the unerring standard of Truth and 
Justice and to regulate your actions by the Divine precepts 
it contains. Therein, you will be taught the important duties 
you owe to God, to your neighbour, and to yourself/^ 

The duty towards the neiglibours, referred to in this 
Charge, consists of “acting with him on the square, by rend- 
ering him every kind office which Justice or Mercy may 
require, by relieving his necessities, soothing his afflic- 
tions and by doing unto him as, in similar cases, you would 
wish he should do unto you.*^ 

These injunctions present before us some broad princi- 
ples of Charity. One of oiir Avestaic words for “ Love ** is 
Mithra, from which come our modern Persian words, meJier and 
meherhdm, in the sense of kindness. Mithra is the Avestaic 
angel who presides ever Light, Truth, Friendship, Kindness, 
Brotherhood, Charity. It is the angol, whose Mithraio worship 
had spread into a large part of the Western world, and had, 
with the march of the Romans, gone so far as England. It 
is the angel, whose worship is associated with the observance 
of the Christmas, and reminds us, that the 25th of Decem- 
ber, the Christmas holiday, is originally, not a Christian holi- 
day but a Zoroastrian holiday, — the day of Christ’s nativity 
being, not the 25th of December but, some other day. It is^ 
the later mysteries connected with this Yazata, known as^ 
“Mithraic Mysteries/* that are compared by some with Masonic 
rites or mysteries, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The word “charity’’ is ^charitfe’ in French, and it comes 
irom 3Fr, “ch&r (Lai earns) “dear”. So, literally, bh^irity is 
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that whicli holds others dear. Generally speaking, charity is 
that characteristic of heart which leads us to hold our fellow* 
creatures dear. The Avestaic word for charity is 
which comes from the root ^ to give. Thus, the lite- 

ral meaning of the word is ‘free gift'. The Avestaic rcUti is 
r&dih Pahlavi and radi ( ) in Persian. 

The Yazata or angel Tishtrya, who presides over rain, 
presides over the virtue of charity. As God’s gift of rain 
falls over all, so charity, like rain, must reach and bless all. 
Hence it is, that in the Pai wand-m\meh or the Benediction 
of marriage (Ashirwad), it is prayed, that the marrying cou- 
ple may be as charitable as Tishtrya, the Yazata presiding 
over rain {Rdd baid chun leshtar). This blessing is also 
prayed for in one of the Afrins ^ Similarly, the marrying 
couple is blessed with the benediction — , “May God bestow 
upon you (the ohara toristic of) charity, from Tishtriya” 
(DehM dehashni Ddddr Oharmazd Tir r&di raai). Thus, 
charity is expected from all. It is not the privilege or pre- 
rogative of the rich only. It is. a virtue which can be prac- 
tised, even by the poor, according to their means. 

The Avosta takes charity to bo a household virtue. So, 
in the Afrlngan prayer it is prayed ; “May Charity or Libe- 
rality smite, ill this house, want of charity or uncharitableness 
(Vainit aiimi nmaue r^itish araitim).”^ It is not only with 
gifts of money that a man can be charitable. According to 
the Pahlavi Shikand Guinanik Vaj^r, charity is of three 
kinds : 

Radih pavan minashnih i. e. Charity of thoughts. 

„ gobashnih ,, „ words. 

,, kunashnih ,, „ actions. 

(t) The Afrin-i Buzorg^o. 

<3) iTa 9 na liX, 5. 
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To pray for the poor, and to think and contrive some 
schemes for the relief of their distress, are instances of the 
charity of the first kind. To bring, by our words or speech, 
the distress of the poor to the notice of others, to persuado 
others to be charitable, are instances of the second kind. 
The third kind of charity consists in, not merely giving 
money, but in various other ways, whereby one can actively 
work for the cause of others. One can be charitable in 
tJioitghts and words as well as in actions. 

The Pahlavi Ganj-i Shayagftn speaks of two kinds of 
charity, viz. charity for the body {tan) and charity for the soul 
(roh&n). Charity must relieve, not only physical wants, but 
also intellectual and spiritual wants. To feed, cloafche and lodge 
the poor is good, but, one must exercise his charity in supply- 
ing their intellectual and spiritual needs also. Thus, education, 
both secular and religions, whereby the poor and the needy 
can improve in knowledge and morals, presents an excellent 
field fojr exercising the virtue of charity. 

From this point of view, Pandit Vivek&nand^ divides 
charity into three grades. The Charity, which provides for 
spiritual knowledge, is charity of the first grade. That which 
gives intellectual knowledge belongs to the second grade. 
The charity, which feeds, clothe.s and provides lodging to the 
poop, is charity of the lowest or the third grade. This division 
of Vivek&nand brings us to another division, iriz Preventive 
charity and Curative charity. 

Looking to the question from the point of view of those 
who receive in c\i2LV\iy^ preventive charity is always better 
than charity. Hospitals, dispensaries, convalesceni 

homes for the poor are all good in their way. They are all 
cnralive. But the supply of good healthy houses, where 
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people can live well under healthy surroundings, are a better 
form of charity, as they are preventive of sickness and distress. 
To feed and clothe the poor is good in itself, but to provide 
means, whereby they can learn work, get work, and earn by 
their work, is far better. As education provides means for 
these, it is a better form of charity. 

But there are sudden occasions when curative charity 
claims our immediate attention, for example, the occasions of 
fires, storms, famines, and plagues, when the poor are sudden- 
ly ovetaken with distress. On such occasions, our homely 
proverb "^^turat dan mail i.e. an imme- 

diate gift has a greater merit), and the corresponding Latin 
proverb, ^‘Bis dat qui cito dat”, must claim our early atten- 
tion. 

These two proverbs stand good, not only for sudden oc- 
casions of cases requiring immediate relief, but for all time 
in one’s life. An act of charity done early in one’s younger 
age is far better, far more meritorious, than that done in 
advanced years. The Pahlavi l)adistSii-i-Diaik speaks 
beautifully on this subject. According to its teaching, 
a particular righteous deed or act, when done by one 
in his younger days, has far greater merit than 
when done in older days. It says, that the merit of the 
deed increases with interest. Let us take an instance. A 
gift of money in charity is a righteous deed. Let us suppose, 
that two friends, A & B, both aged 30, propose to give a sum- 
say lis. lOOOO,— in charity. A immediately pays down the 
sum, but B postpones and postpones, and then gives it at th o 
age of 50. Though the sum which both give is apparently 
the same, viz Rs, 10,000, really it is not. In the case of A> 
the gift in charity would, at his age of 50, amount to nearly 
Rs. 20,000. self-saorifioe and deprives himself 

of the use sum from bis age of 30 to 
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60. B does not do so. So, virtually A’s gift is that o£ 
about Rs. 20,000 and B’s that of only Rs, 10,(>00, 

The same reasoning applies to gifts in charity made in 
one’s life and to gifts made by Will. One, who gives in his 
life-time, makes some sacrifice and gives what is his own. 
One, who gives after death by his Will, gives, as it wore, 
what is not bis own, but is that of bis heirs. So, it is well 
said that ‘‘ Posthumous charities are the very essence of 
selfishness, w^hen bequeathed by those, who, when alive, 
would part with nothing.” “Defer not charities till death. 
He who does so, is rather liberal of another man’s substance 
than his own.” 

Wealth that is uselessly hoarded is not really wealth. 
That only is wealth, which is spent for supplying one’s own 
needs and for supplying the wants of the poor. In the Pah- 
lavi work of Gosbt-i Fray^n, the pious Dastur, while solving 
the so-called riddles of Akht, the impious sorcerer, in reply 
to the question, as to what the real wealth of the Dastur 
was, very properly said; that “his real or true wealth was that 
which he had spent in feeding and clothing himself and on 
charity to the poor and the deserving.” 

This reply of Gosht-i Frayan reminds us of what a 
writer has properly said: “That alone is yours which you 
have bestowed upon others: the rest is not at your disposal.” 
From this point of view, the following words of a wiseraan 
are full of instruction. 

“What I spent I had. 

What I saved I lost. 

What i gave I have,'^ 

These pithy words say, that the saving of money*, merely 
Ibr hoarding it, is u It is the same as money lost. What 
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one spends over his necessities and what one gives in charity, 
— these two, form his real wealth. What he uselessly hoards 
np is no wealth. Among these two also, the second, yiz., 
what he has given in charity, forms his more real wealth. 

This reminds us of another p retty conversation. One was 
asked, if he knew whether such and such a person was weal- 
thy or rich ( tavdrijar j^t'^ ). He ^replied, that he knew 

only that much, that the person had plenty of money, but he 
did not know whether he was really wealthy or rich (tav§>n- 
gar). His reply meant, that the mere possession ol plenty of 
money did not necessarily make a man “wealthy or rich*^ in 
the real sense of the word . The Persian word for the rich 
viz., tavangar^ which literary means “powerful’', is a very 
significant word. A man is really wealthy, i£ he uses his 
money as “power’', in decently supplying liis own wants and 
in relieving the wants of others. Otherwise, his money is as 
good as “ lost As the Talmud says; “It is the salt of 
charity that keeps riches pare’% According to the Pahlavi 
Minokherad, “That wealth is full of joy which is spent in a 
good way’'. 

From all that is said above, we find that Charity is real- 
ly the distinguishing characteristic of a man's heart. Accor- 
ding to a Mahoinedan story, charity is considered to be 
stronger than mountains. They said, that the earth, when 
first created, was not steady but shaking. So, God created 
mountains over it to make it steady. Then, the following 
conversation took place between God and his angels 

Angels — O God ! What is stronger than the mountains, 
which keep the earth steady ? 

God— -Iron, because it digs and pulls down moun- 
tains. 

Angels— What is stronger than iron ? 



God.— Fire^ because it melts iron. 

Angels — What is stronger than fire ? 

(rod'— Water, because it extinguishes fire. 

Angels — Whafc is stronger than water ? 

God — Wind, because it carries away water-laden clouds. 

Angesl — What is stronger than wind ? 

God — A good man, who gives in charity. A man who 
gives in charity, in such a way, as not to let his 
left hand know what his right hand gives, is stron- 
ger than all. 

A man is justified in saving, if that saving has the ulti- 
mate object of giEt to the deserving. We speak oE ambition 
as an evil, but it is not an evil in itself, if it is laudable. 
One must do his best to get as much money as he can, with 
the view of spending little as possible on his luxuries, and 
of giving as much as possible to the needy. From this point 
o£ view, the following is a golden maxim for us to follow 

Get all you can, 

. Save all you can. 

Give all you can 

'These wortls enjoin the exercise of the three virtues fo 
Industry, Economy and Gharity. The following passage of 
the A vesta preaches these virtues : — 

‘‘Ye Zoroastrian Maz layapn&ns 1 keep your feet, bauds, 
and mind firm, in order to practise proper and opportaae 
deeds of goodness, an<l in order to keep away from impropet 
and inopportruno deeds of evil. Practise here noble diU- 
gence. Make the distressed free of distres!|^’’^ 

■.l..Vi8para4.xy, l. ' 
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It is said of Osesar^ that following one of the above 
precepts, he often gave to the poor what he had. Once, a friend 
asked hiin, what he kept for himself* lie replied: “Hope,” 

When a man dies, people generally inquire as to what 
wealth he may have left after him. But the inquiry o£ 
angels is believed to differ from that of men. They do not 
ask, as to what wealth the deceased had left, but inquire, as to 
what good or charitable deeds he had done with his wealth. 

We saw above, that Faith, Hope and Charity are men- 
tioned as three principal moral virtues. This reminds us of 
Gaotama Budha’s prescription of Charily. It is said, that 
when Gaotama Budha saw that the times, when he lived, 
were, as it were, out of tune, he prescribed what he called 
the “prescription of charity” for remedying the evil. The 
ingredients in his prescription were the following : — 

“ One grain of Faith in another and better world. 

One grain of Love for our brethren. 

One grain of Nobilitj^ to feel that the providing of un- 
necessary wealth is mean. 

One grain of Wisdom, to see that a bow which is bent 
too far will break.” 

Charity is a form of hotnage to God. Society rests^ 
upon Love/ All social relations, stibsisung between 
all fellow-creatures, have Universal Love us their basis. 
God loves His universe. The Universe is the result of His 
Love. He loves Man who is a prominent figure in the Uni- 
verse. Man has to return the Love, Prayer is a form of 
our expression of that Love. A man can pray in various 
ways. He can pray to God, he oazi pay his homage to God 
by bis thoaghts, words and deeds { manashni^ ffamshni arid . 
kuhashniy. Charity is one of such deeds. 
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Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh roHgion^ g^^ve the 
following, as the various forms, by which one can render 
homage to God : — 

1. To say the truth. 

2. To do nothing but what is lawful. 

3. To practise Charity. 

4. To entertain the best of motives, 

5. To sing the praise of God. 

In this list, we find that Charity is given precedence to 
prayers offered by singing the praise of God. 

The Pahlavi Sh^yast Ik Shayast contains a beautiful 
passage on this view of praying or paying homage to God. 
Therein, Zoroaster is represented, as asking God, as to how 
one can pray to Him and to His Ainesh^spands. Ahura 
Mazda replies : “He who desires to pleuso Ahura Mazda in 
this world, must desire to promote the growth of the creation 
of Ahura Mazda. It is proper for one, to whom God is 
attached, that ho should rejoice the virtuous who have eutfer- 
ed and who are suffering, that he should work tor their hap- 
piness and protect them from the evil minded^'. Here then 
we see that the act of relieving the distress of others by cha- 
ritable deeds is taken to be an act of worship, an act of 
pleasing Ahura Mazda. The Patet Pasliemaui also cousiJers 
the act of relieving distress as an act that would rejoice God. 

In the Pahlavi Minokherad, we read the following ques- 
tion and answer 

“By what ways and by what means, men go more to 
Heaven?’’ Reply — The first way is that of Charity; the 
eecond that of Truth; the i bird that of Gratitude; the fourth 
that 0 ; the fifth that of behaving well vrilh 

the virtuous and of treating all in a friendly way. 
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As Faith, Hope and Charity are the principal steps in- 
Jacob’s ladder, leading to Heaven, as referred to above, here 
we find, Charity, Truth, Gfratitade, Contentment and Kind- 
ness as the five stops or ways leading to Heaven. The motto 
of the royal housoliold of the Mrih^rajfl of Travancore viz. 
‘^Charity our household divinity” is very instructive from this 
point of view. 

One must not wait, but seek for opportunities of charity. 
Auspicious or inauspicious, good or bad, lucky or iinluck}^ 
occasions, all these must incite one to do acts of charity. It is 
said, that the chaplain of a military station, once went to the 
commanding otficor of a regiment at that station, and asked 
him to give .some money for the erection of a tablet 
in the Church, in the memory of those who had died in a 
recent epidemic of Cholera, The officer said, that thanks to 
God, no man of his regiment had died of Cholera, and so, 
there was no need for him to pay. The chaplain then said : 
“Then pay something in charity out of gratitude for the fact 
that no man of your regiment had died of Cholera”. This 
little story shows that one must not wait for good or bad 
occasions to pnictise charity but must seek for opportunities. 

Charity is one of the ways, and the principal way, by 
which Man can show his Love towards his God. It is a 
virtue which enabl es us to love God above all and to love 
our neighbours for the sake of God. It has nothing in par- 
ticular to do with the rich. A person, however poor he may 
be, if gifted with this virtue, practises it in spite of his slender 
means. One not gifted with it, though rolling in millions, 
does not practise it. A really fortunate mati is one, who,, 
though poor, practis es charity in various little ways, and not 
the millionaire, who though blessed with bis millions, does 
not make a proper use of bis money. Wealth is a blessing 
from God, but without the virtue of charity, it is half a 
blessing or an useless blessing. 
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We daw above, that a charitable act is a kind o£ worship 
X)r prayer. Now, prayer consists o£ various forms. In prayer, 
^(a) we praise God, (b) repent of our faults, (c) ask for 
blessings, and (d) offer thanks for blessings already confer- 
red. In an act of Charity also there is a kind of expression 
of thanks or gratitude. When you give what you possess in 
plenty, to the poor who are in want of it, you are reminded o£ 
the favour of God in blessing you with that plenty. That 
reminder must lead you to thank God for blessing you with 
that plenty. Thus, an act of charity, being one of the vari- 
ous forms of prayers, is as much a duty towards God as 
prayer itself. 

According to the Vendidad*, the neglect of duty to- 
wards one to whom we are bound to do duty, is as repre- 
hensible as an act of theft. By committing theft, you deprive 
one of what he possesses. In the same way, by neglecting 
your duty towards one, to whom you are bound to do 
that duty, you deprive him of what he ought to have. So, 
according to the spirit of the Vendidad, the neglet of duty is 
as reprehensible as theft. Charity is, as we have seen above, 
an act of- duty. So, the neglect of it, is taken to be as reprehen- 
sible as theft. The Yagna*^ places the uncharitable {arditivAo)m 
the class of thieves and robbers and curses them. The Farvar- 
din Yasht* places them in the class of those who bring about 
destruction in the world (gaStho-merenchyftn), The holy 
spirits of those good men, who oppose such 

uncharitable persons are especially invoked. Akhrura was a 
person whose holy spirit is thus invoked for his goodness in 
opposing the unchuritable,® 

Nyaish, the virtue of charity is 
a blessing. A Zoroastrian father, while praying to his God 

.;(2) : ; Oba}),.l42CV,-^ . : ■ . ■ ^ . Taslit ' ■ 
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before the Sacred Fire, prayed for a son who would relieve 
the distress of others. The English proverb, “ Charity be- 
gins at home” and its corresponding Persian proverb ^^Aval 
]c^esh hdad duincesK^ are good proverbs. But a Zoroastrian 
has not to confine himself to the limit of his house. Charity 
must begin at home, but it must not stop at home* After 
attending to the wants of your home, if you have means or 
opportunities, look abroad. Attend to the wants of your 
community and look abroad. Attend to the wants of your 
city and look abroad. Attend to the wants of your country 
and look abroad. Relieve distress wherever it be. 

In this relief, let widows and orphans have the first share* 
he Avesta, the seat of God is spoken of as “Garo-nm&na” 

i. €. ‘‘the house where praises are sung”. God is pleased by no 
praises so much, as by the voice raised by widows and or- 
phans in thanks and blessings to the donors who helped them. 
In the Sh&h-ntlmeh, we find the testamentary words of King 
Kaikhusru, who, while declaring his last wishes to his Prime 
Minister, Godrez, enjoins the following charities : 

1. To irrigate waterless lands. 

2. To repair canals, wells and other sources of water, 

that may have fallen out of repairs. 

3. To help the orphans. 

4. To help widows. 

5. To help the aged who are in distress, and especially 

those among them, who, out of self-respect, conceal 

their poverty. 

6. To relieve towns and villages from the terrors of 

ferocious animals like lions and tigers. 

7. To maintdn places of worship* 
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One must observe the following rules in practising 
charities : — 

1. To give immediately when help is. required, follow- 

ing the adage *‘Bis dat qui cito dat’\ 

2. To give unasked, without waiting for. being asfced. 

3. To give with sympathy an 1 kindness^ In the words 

of Shakespeare’s Hanilet, Rich gifts wax poor 
when givers prove unkind.” 

4. To give with humility and not with any idea of 

obliging others. While giving, one must humbly 
thank God for placing him in a position, whereby 
he could help others, or for giving hi in an oppor- 
tunity fo help others. 

5. To give justly and honestly. The gift of thou- 

sands from wealth dishonestly acquired does not 
deserve that merit, which the gift of an lionestly- 
. acquired rupee deserves. 

6. To give with ^proper distinctioiit One must not 

give indiscriminately, but must give only to- the 
deserving poor, and in a way as would not de- 
prive the receiver of his independence. As Sonthy 
says ‘‘That charity is bad which takes from inde- 
pendence its proper pride, from mendicity ita 
salutary shame.” 



APPENDIX. 

PASSAGES PROM THE ZEND AVESTA. TO BE 
^ READ BY PAR3EE LODGES, AT THE 
OPENING AND CLOSING IN 
THREE DEGREES. 

PASSAaSS TO BE BEAB AT THE OFEHINa. 

FIRST DEGREE. 

Va^afcha-tu Ahura Mazda ustacha Ivhshadsa. hava- 
natn d&manam. Ya,^6 &p6, va<jO urvarao, vaeo vi9pa-vuhu- 
aaha-chithra Khshayainnfein ashavaneni d%ata. Akhsha- 
yamnein dravantein. Va^d-Kheshathro (iya(; iishava, Ava^d- 
Khshathrd <jyat dravAd, gatd haiaistd ni/.hberdfcd hacha 
9pShtahe raainydus damabyd, varatd ava9d-Khshathr6. 

(HosbAm. Yacna VIII 5-0.) 

aim 

( ^l^m. (il <•, 5|l. H-%.) 

0 OmniiscieLt Lord ! Mayest thou rule over Thy creation, 
happily and according to Thy will. 

Mayest Thou so rule according to Thy will over the 
Waters^, oyer the Vegetable creation, and over all the good 
creatures that have their origin in Righteousness! 



Grant power to the Righteous. Deprive of power the 
unrighteous. 

May a righteous person rule according to his will. May 
an unrighteous person never rule according to (his) will ; and 
may he bo gone, may he be opposed, and may he be driven 
away from the creatures of the Bounteous Spirit, as one 
who is defeated and powerless to rule according to his will. 

SECOND DEGREE. 

Tat thwa ^r^s moi vaochA AhurA. 

Kaf?na dcrct4 Zamch^-adenab&occha 

Ava pa^lois ; ke ap6 urvaraSccha ; 

K6 vatai dvdtnmaibya(;‘chft yjing^t ; 

Jvac^aia vangheus Mazdil damis jnananglib. 

(Gatha Ushtavaiti. Yacna. XLIV, 4.) 

«-«ii qSliaii 

( aiwi, 61. yy, Jt(. y. ) 

O Lord I Tell aright what I ask Thee. 

Who is it that sustains the Earth below^ and the 
Heavens above, from falling ? Who is it that has created 
the Waters and the Trees ? Who is it that has granted speed 
to the Wind and the Clouds. O Omniscient Lord ! AVho is 
it that has created good thoughts? (None, but Thee.) 

THIRD DECREE 

HA drvaiitSm agSm urvAnSm t^^nidhva nizar^sbaiti. 
Hft asb&unam urv8.n6 tara^cha harAm b^rSzaitim a^naftiti 
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taro Chinvat-pfiri^tAai vidharayeiti ha6t6 rnainyavanftni 
yazatanam. 

Ucehistai VShumano hacha gfirtv6 zaranyo-kgrStd. 
Fravaochat Vohiimano kadha fio idha asliAium agatd 
ithySjanghatat luicha anghaofc aithyejangheni ahiim ft. 

Khshniito ashiiiiriflm urvAnd pilrayi^inti avi Ahurahe 
MazdftS avi Ameshanftm Cpentanain avi gatvo zaranyfi- 
kSreto avi garo-nrnftnSni raaSthanem Ahurahe. Mazd^fi, 
maethanom Ameshanam CpSntamXm, ma^thanom anyaeshftm 
ashaSnarn. 

(Vendidftd XTX, 30-32.) 

(41 t4?iH 

( 4 jArti 

JWlHl'§»^ anairtl 

(4»4 »H^(45li5^ wtt- 

anfq 

(H'flSU, Maft' 30-3?.) 

She (the Consciousness of one’s actions) saddens 
in darkness the guilty soul of the wicked. It carries the 
soul of the Righteous across the Elbourz and leads it on 
to the other side of the Chinvat bridge in the presence of 
the spiritual intelligences. 
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Bahaman Ameshaspand ( The Arch-angel presiding 
over good thoughts) arises from his golden seat (to welcome 
the Righteouns soul). 

Bahaman then says; “0 Righteous soul ! How have 
you come to us hither, to this Imperishable World from 
that perishable world. 

The souls of the Righteous go contented near Ahura 
Maiida, near the Amcsh^spands, near the golden seat in 
the Paradise, which is the mansion of Ahura Mazda, the 
mansion of the AmeshAspands, the mansion of the Righteous 
persons. 

Passages for closing the Lodge in the three degrees 
PIRST DEGREE. 

Ye Ct^visto Ahuramazdao^chfi, Armaitischu 

Ash^mcha fradat-gaeth§in manatjchd vShii-khsha- 
thr^rnchri 

Ora5ta mOi rnSrezdata imVi Adai kahyachit paitr. 

Ug-m6i uzilr^^shva Ahura. Armaiti tevishim da9va. 

tJpcuistA mainyh Mazda vanghuyil zavo MjI 

Ash& ha jo einavat vohu manangha f^^Sratum. 

( GAtha Ahunavaiti Ya^na XXXIII, 11-12), 

^ 

wiuifef MUrtl. 

( til aa, W-^W,) 
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0 Beneficient Ahura Mazda! 0 Armaiti (Piety)! 0 Asha 
(Righteous order) that leads to the prosperity of the world ! 
0 Vohunfiana (Good mind) ! O Khshathra (Sovereign Po- 
wer) ! Hear me, ye all ! And have mercy on all my ac- 
tions. 

0 Ahura ! Purify me. Grant me power through Armai- 
ty. 0 most Bountiful Spirit, Mazda ! (give me these) in 
response to my good supplications. Grant me courageous 
strength through Righteousness, and leadership through good 
mind. 

SECOND DECREE 

Ahyft yA<;a nemanghfi ngtanazasto rafedrahyu Mainyeus 
Mazdau Paourvim (;pentahy^, Ash^ vi^peng shya5thana 
Vangheus khratfim mananhd ya KhshnSvi^ii geusch4 
urv&nSra. 

Ye v&S Mazda Ahura pairrjacai vohii manangha 
Maibyo d&voi ahv45 a^tvatafcha hyatch& mananghfi 
Ayaptfl. Ashdt hacha yais rapanto daidit q&athr£^ 
(Gatha Ahunavaiti, Ya^na XXVllI 1-2). 

<5«cfJ4H.r 

^ 

aniHKl <Vrtl 

(H-vM Rc, K. ) 

Uplifting my bands in prayers, 1 ask, at first, these 
joyful gifts ; all the pious work of the Beneficient Spirit 
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Mazda ; the understanding of the Good mind ; the means 
to rejoice the Soul of the Universe. 

(Grant) 0 Ahura Mazda ! that I approach Thee 
through my Good mind. Bestow upon me (for enjoyment) 
in both these worlds — the corporeal and the spiritual — the 
benefits which are attainable through Righteousness and 
which bring joyful happiness. 

THIRD DEGREE. 

F^ra^tuyS. huraatoibyatjeha, hukhtoibya^cha hvarstoi- 
bya^chd, mathv61byaf,cha vakh^'dhvoibya^cha varstv6ibya- 
9ch^. Aibigairy^ daithe vi(jp3, Immatilcha hfikhtftcha hvarsta- 
cli& ; paitirichy^ daithe viepa dusmatdicha duzhflkhtdcha 
duzhvarstacha. 

FSrfi r&hi AmSshd Opent^, Ya(?n^mclia vahmemchfu 
f^r& mananghd, fSra vachanhd f§r& shyaothna, fera anghu- 
y&, f6r4 tanva^chit qakhy^o ustan^in. StaSini AshSm. 

(Ya^na XT, 17-18). 

1^1 ^ \«i 

41 n •Iv.-V.) 

Homage to Humata, Hftkhta and Hvarshta, throagh my 
thoughts, words and deeds. I will entertain all good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds. I will shun all 
evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds. 

0 Ye immortal Higher Powers I I render to you all 
my homage, all my praise from the inmost o£ my soul and 



heart, with thoughts, words and deeds. I render homage 
to all Righteousness. 

Final Closing* 

Nivaedhayeini hauk^rayemi dathusho Ahurahc Mazd ^5 
racvato qar^nanghaft^ niazistah^cha vahistahcclia (;ra6stahd- 
cha khraozlidistahecha khrathvvistalieeha hukSrepfcema- 
heclia ashat iipaiiotcmaheclia hiidhaoinano vouru-rafnangho, 
yo 116 <ladha, yo tatasha, yo tuthruye, yo mainyus <pp(^nt6t^m6. 

(Yju^na, I, 1.) 

H52;<<l§at 

aHHlrt 

41. t M. '^) 

I invoke and solemnly rerneniber Ahura Mazda, the 
Creator, the Brilliant, the Glorious, the Great, the Best, the 
most Beautiful, the most Powerful, the Wisest, the most Per- 
fect, the Highe.st in Holiness, the most Intelligent, the great 
Rejoicer, who has created u.s, who has formed us, who sup- 
ports us, who is the most Bountiful Lord. 



(j5ro. J. C. Mistree^s letter^ suggesting the preparation 
of the first batch of passages.) 

Grand Lodge oE all Scottish freernasopry in India 
Grand Secrutury’s Office. 

11, Hamam Street, Fort, 

Bombay, 4th September 1906. 

My Dear Bro. Jivan.ii, 

, In Lodge “ Rising Sun,” I am the Master tor the cur- 
rent year, and I am desirous o£ introducing there^a system !>£ 
reading some appropriate and select passages from our 
Volume o£ the Sacred Law at the opening in the three 
degrees and the final closing. In European Lodges they 
read scriptural passages as under : — 

Opening, 1st degree — Ruth II chapter verse 19. 

„ 2nd degree — Judges XII, verses 5 & 6. 

„ 3rd degree — Genesis IV, verse 22, 

Final closing- — II Corinthians, XIII chapter 1 verse II 
It ^ would o£ be impossible to find in our V. S; L. 
the traditional text o£ the Order comprehanded in the Bible. 
However, some passages (abridged), conveying the morals 
o£ the diHerei^t degrees, will,. J dare.* say, be noticeable to an 

expert scholar like your worthy self. - 

■ ... ^ 

. • , . ■ -■ i 

In the^fi&sf degr«ee, we have the inculcation of the state 
oi equality entrance o£ ail 'mem this iqortal exis- 

tence — mutual '^ependencei^hbpi^rsal beneficence and 
charity, — submission to the will of the Most High-r-Dedication 
of the heart to His glory and to the welfare of the fellow 



creatures— Purification o£ the heart, making it fitted for 
reception o£ truth and wisdom, &c. &c. 

In the second degree, we have the cihtemplation o£ the 
intellectual faculties led by the principles o£ moral truth ; 
and the pursuit after liberal arts and heavenly science. 

The third degree reminds us of our preparation for 
death, pointing out that to the just and virtuous man there 
are no terrors of death. 

At the final closing, there is the thanksgiving for the 
favoms of the Most High and an invocation to continue His 
blessings on us. I should bo extromely grateful — my whole 
Lodge will be so — if you will very kindly make it convenient 
to spare yodrself a^short time to select some appropriate pas- 
sages for the purpose Ji^ntioned. I intend trying this introduc- 
tion at ftur regular meeting this month on the 25th, when 
we work the third degree. AVe shall have the scriptural por- 
tions read also, followed by short passages . from our Zend 
Avestti, vvith tli#ir rendering in English thereafter, for com- 
prehension by all Bretlnyn including visitors of any other 
denomination. Thanking you in advance and hoping to be 
execused for the trouble. 

1 remain, 

. ^ Yours sincerely and fraternally, 

JEHANGEElt CUliSETJEB MISTREE. 







